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PART VI. 
NEST 


. my views now tended to- 
EY) wards making my fortune'; I 
Fraps ply d my ſelf earneſtly to the ba- 
e lineſs I had undertaken, and for 
a whole year I had not one intrigue ; I 
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minded only my arms, and ſtudicd the art 


of war, reſolving no more to trouble my 
ſelf. about the ſex ; and I believed once 


that I ſhould kcep my reſolutions, ſo little 


did I know my own ſtrength in the matter 
CT | < 
I ſerv'd in Catalonia under the prince of 
Conti, ard aſſiſted the count de Merinville 
in driving the enemy from before Solſone. 
I was commanded from thence to join the 
duke ot Vendoſme's army, who being put 
on ſhipboard, attack d and defeated the 
Spariſh fleet near Barcelona. My brother 
mace his campaign in Handers, and was 
at the taking of Conde, and dt. Guillain. 
The king gave him a penſion of twelve 
thouſand franks, and he was ſo generous 
as to deſite it might be divided betwixt 
him and me; by this means I got a war- 
rant for a penſion of two thouſand 
crowns, the only gratuity I ever received 
from the court, and for that I was in- 
debted to none but my brother. It was not 
my fortune to be a favourite; and beſides, 
I tound that however the miniſters might 
carry it civilly towards me, they had not 

forgot I was once on the prince's (ide. 
My brother, who would feign have 
made me rich, thought it was my intereſt 
to matry again; and knowing that he had 
never been ſo eaſy in his circumſtances 
had it rot been tor the fortune his wife 
| brought 
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brought him, he imagin d. that I ſtood in 
need of the ſame aſſiſtance: he propos d 
to me a young woman who was of no 
great quality, but. ſhe wanted not for 
wealth, which. was what he aim'd at by 
putting me on a ſecond marriage. He be- 
liev'd I ſhould find it no hard matter to 
gain the good will of the damſel, ſhe ha- 
ving refuſed ſeveral gentlemen of the long 
robe, declaring ſhe would have none but 
a ſoldier. 

I had not naturally much inclination to 
marriage; and beſides I did not think it 
ſo neceſſary to be rich as my brother did. 
However, being free from intrigues, and 
reſolving never to engage my ſelf in one for 
the future, I hearken'd to the propoſals he 
made me; and tried my endeavours to get 
the love of the lady, and the good-will 
of her relations: ſhe was neither fair nor 
well-ſhap'd ; yet ſhe had been flatter'd ſo 
much by thoſe that had courted her for 
her eſtate, that ſhe fancy'd her ſelf as 
handſome as the faireſt. 

I could not imagine that a woman, 
who, as often as ſhe look d in her glaſs 
muſt be convinc'd of her uglineſs, could 
expect to be complimented on her beauty; 
wherefore I ſaid little to her on that ſub- 
ject. I contented my ſelf with calling her 
amiable, and to ſwear ſhe was the only 
perſon who was lovely in my eyes. This 
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was not crough ; ſhe had vow'd not to 
marry any man who did not think her 
handſome ; and my compliments, how ſin- 
cere ſoever, did not content her. 

Who would imagine that ſuch a trifle 
ſhould be the occaſion of breaking oft a 
match that might have been {o advantagi- 
ous to me! had I been taught my leſſon, I 
might have compaied her to the fair Helen, 
which would have coſt me little to have 
done, had I known it was expected from 
me; but I ſhould never have 1magind it, 
and in truth {hould have thought ſte 
would take for irony every thing ſaid in 
commendation of her beauty, 

Yet this ſhe had the vanity to expect; 
and perceiving that I reither prais'd her 
eyes, her ſhapes, nor her complexion, ſhe 
went to her parents and told them I was a 
brute, without manners or civility, and 
that ſhe would never marry me. She 
puſh'd the matter even farther ; and to pu- 
piſh me for not calling her handſome, fhe 
drew my picture to ſeem as ridiculous as 
her own ; ſhe ſaid I was proud of my fine 
airs, and bcliev'd there was no ſuch thing 
as a handſome woman in the world: all 
the town could have contradicted her, there 
were but too many proofs that ſhe was 
Out in my character, and that I did not 
deſerve ſuch reproaches from che ſex. 


My 
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My brother hearing the girl was diſſa- 
tisfy'd with me, ask d me what I had ſaid 
to her? and J told him. It was with dif- 
ficulty that he believ'd it; but at length he 
told me it was yet in my power to recon- 
cile my ſelf, there being nothing requir'd 
of me to make my felt agreable to her than 
to ſwear ſhe was handſome ; that I was 
very happy to have ſo eaſy a method of 
making my court to her; that he advis d 
me not to differ with her about a trifle; 
but, on the contrary, to tell her upon all 
occaſions, I thought her a perfect beauty. 

As much as the reader may be ſurpriz d 
at the whimſicalneſs of this girl, he will 
wonder more at my own, in refuſing to 
do what. my brother would have me. I 
proteſted I could never be ſo complaiſant ; 
acknowledging, if I had known as much 
at firſt perhaps I might have done it ; but 
it was too late: and belides, as rich as 
ſhe was, I could not perſwade my felt to 
marry a young woman ſo blind to her 
own imperte&tions, and fo unreaſonably 
conceited of her charms. 

My brother ſaid I was more a fool than 
ſhe, and it may be he was in the right; 
however, the matter reſted there; and I 
venture by relating it of being thought 
both obſtinate and ridiculous, It is true, 
I did not care to marry; and was afraid 
that a wite ſo conceited upon ſo little 
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beauty, might be as blind in other mat- 
ters of more importance. The buſineſs 
broke off, and every body knowing the 
reaſon of it, the poor girl became the 
jeſt of the publick; as for my ſelf, I found 
perſons who commended my reſolution, 
My miſtreſs was the ſubje& of the raillery 
in all converſations ; and ſhe not only de- 
clared herſelf my enemy, but engag d on 
her ſide all the homely women, who 
would be thought beauties; and it may 
well be judg'd I was engag'd againſt a 
ſtrong party. 

This accident did me a diſſervice for 
ſome time with the ladies; they look'd 
upon me as a philoſopher who could not 
diſſemble his ſentiments ; and the faireſt 
of them were afraid of me, believing they 
had not beauty enough to appear fair in 
my eyes. Happy for me had their fear 


and diſtruſt laſted ſo long that they might 2 
always have hated me; but to my mistor- = 
rune I met with women who pardon d my | * 
freedom, and who appear d to me ſo love- ke 
ly that I might juſtly call them fair; and | = 
ſo fair, that I could not help thinking them fel 
lovely. op 

One of theſe was a princeſs: her rank was Pola 
ſo exalted that I never durſt pretend to have | ſex 
lov'd ker, if ſhe had not given me reaſon ; lel: 
to believe that ſhe. was very willing that I - 


ſhould love her. She ſought to have ſome 
diſcourſe | 
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diſcourſe with me on the ſabje& of my 
quarrel with the damſel I have mention'd ; 
and having confeſt to her, that I had no 
other reaſon for it than what the wuc le 
town knew ; I mean, that I could not brin 
my ſelf to call her fair; the princeſs 
laugh'd out aloud ; and then recollecting 
her ſelf ſhe look d ſeriouſly on me, ſaying, 
a woman might be proud of being be- 
lov'd by ſuch a man as I was, who could 
not deſcend to diſſimulation; for ſhe may 
very well believe he lov'd her if he vouch- 
ſafed to tell her ſo; and I confeſs, that in 
an age- when men make. fo little of betray- 
ing weak women, I ſhould be well enough 
pleas'd with ſo ſingular a character as 
your's is; and ſhould envy the fortune of 
the woman to whom you could fay, I 
love. & 

I fancy'd ſhe ſeem'd a little diforder'd 
in ſaying theſe laſt words; and flatter'd 
my ſelf, that ſhe did it to encourage me to 
make her ſuch a declaration; however I 
kept my thoughts to my ſelf, and was un- 
willing to give way to the paſſion which T 
felt within me till I was better acquainted 
with her. I reply'd, what, madam, will 
a man get by being ſincere with the fair 
fex, who are generally ſpeaking more faith- 
leſs than men? my ſincerity will only help 
me to be the more eaſily deluded by them; 


and I own I have been ſo often deceived, 
| A 5 that 


35 any one ſo b 
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that before I can rcſolve to be in love 
again, I muſt be aſſured that the perſon 
whom I would love is as juſt and honeſt 
as my ſelf. Do you believe, madam, ad- 
ded I, there are any ladies of ſuch a cha- 
racer? the princeſs an{wer'd, I know ngt 
what to ſay as to other women; but 48 
to my ſelf, I am perfectly of the ſame opi- 
nion as you are; and if I once ſuffer 4 
man to believe that I love him, he may 


depend upon my affections as that in which 


he can never be deceivd. Ah! madam, 


how unhappy, ſaid I, are you if you are 
of this diſpoſition, you muſt either never 
love, or muſt be betray'd by your lovers; 
and either of them is a ſad misfortune to 
fo fair and ſo lovely a princeſs as you are. 
How, fir, (ſhe interrupted me) dare you 
venture to call me fair? is it thus you 
ſhe w your plain dealing? madam, I reply'd, 


I cannot diſſemble my ſentiments ; I have 


called yon fair, and I cannot ſuppoſe there 

Jind as not to acknowledge 
and proclaim your beauty. You pleaſe 
me, ſaid ſhe, in giving me this aſſurance; 
1 have had a mind to be handſome, and 


on your word I will believe I am. Why 
do you rally me, madam, I anſwer'd her 


with ſore confuſion? I could not pro- 
ceed; which the princes perceiving, ask'd 
What was the matter with me. I am mi- 


ſerable, madam, reply d I, and more mi- 


ſerable 
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ſerable than you would think; I would 
avoid love as the moſt dangerous rock that 
I could ſtrike on; and this very minute I 
find Iam more in love than ever I was in 
my life. Ar leaſt then, ſaid the princeſs, 
let me know the lady's name. No, ma- 
dam, I anſwer d, no body ſhall know my 
madneſs; for I muſt certaiuly be look'd 
upon as one diſtracted, ſhould I be in love 
with the perſon who is now miſtreſs of my 
affections: pray permit me to retire, for if 
I ſtay longer I ſhall grow giddy. Your 
paſſion, cry'd the princeſs, is very violent 
{ure to have ſuch ſtrange effects: you ſhall 
not lay your madneſs at my door; fo you 
may withdraw 1t you pleaſe. She roſe up 
at theſe words; and I went without da- 
ring to look upon her, 
As ſoon as I got home I recollected in 
my memory all this converſation, and ima- 
ind the princeſs had only fallen upon it 
tor her diverſion : I blam'd my ſelf for 
fancying ſhe was willing that I ſhould 
love her; and not doubting, by the man- 
ner of her parting with me, that ſhe 
gueſs'd, if I had ſtay'd, I ſhould have de- 
clar'd my love: I ſuppos'd ſhe meant to 
prevent it by permitting me to leave her; 
tor which reaſon, not to diſpleaſe her fur- 
ther, I reſoived to name another it ever 
ſhe a:k'd me who it was that I had ſuch a 


paſſion for, 
The 
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The next day I ſaw her at the queen's 
apartment; ſhe contrivd a way to come 
near me without being taken notice of; 
ſhe inquir'd it my brain was ſtill turn'd, 


and what was become of my love? I 


made her no anſwer; and had ſuch an aſ- 
ſurance in my ſelf of her purpoſing only 
to laugh at me, that I was vex'd to my 
very heart. | 

The princeſs ſeeing I would not ſpeak a 
word, ſaid, it is in vain for you to hold 
your tongue ; I know whom you are in 
love with, and have her picture in my 
pocket: I will give it you on condition 
you ſhew it no body, and never ſay you 
had it of me. She left me when ſhe had 
put it in my hands; on taking it I had 
not the power to make her one word of 
anſwer. As ſoon as it was in my poſſeſ- 
fion, I went out impatient to ſee whom it 
was drawn for. 

How was I ſurpriz'd and overjoy'd 
when I ſaw her own picture: then in- 
deed my brain turn'd, I did not queſtion 
but I was belov'd, and gave my ſelf up 
wholly to the pleaſant contemplation of 
what would follow. I committed all the 
extravagancies that lovers are guilty of on 
ſuch like occaſions; I found all my experi- 
ence in the buſineſs of love to ſignify no- 


thing ; I was as fond and as fooliſh as if 


it had been my firſt paſſion : J kiſs'd the 
picture 
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icture a hundred times, I kneet'd down 
fore it, talk'd to it, and ſwore eternal 
truth. Li | 

Thus I ſpent all the day, and at night 
went to wait on the princeſs ;. but I could 
not be admitted to her pteſence. What- 
ever intreaties I made uſe of, all the re- 
turn I could get from her was, ſhe was 
retir'd, aud would ſee me on the morrow 
at the queen's apartment. 

I fell into deipair upon her making an 
appointment ac a place where I could 
have no particular converſation with her ; 
yet I was forc'd to content my ſelf. I 
came early to the queen's apartment, ſhe 
enter'd ſoon after, and paſling along ſaid, 
well, fir, will you depend upon me, am 
not I acquainted with all your ſecrets? 
no, madam, I reply'd, you do not know 
all; and I want an opportunity to ac- 
quaint you with the reſt. I would know 
no more, {aid the princeſs, and I can eaſi- 
ly gueſs what you would ſay to me; and 
you are not ignorant that I cannot and 
ought not to hear you. I expect you 
will reſtore the picture, I wall ſend a walet 
de chambre to you for it to morrow ; pray 
give it him feal d up: ſaying theſe words 
ſhe left me, and I could not tell hat to 
make of her proceeding : I try'd to have 
another ſight of her that day, but it was 
to no purpole. | 

On 
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On the morrow ſhe ſent her valet; to 
whom I gave for anſwer, that I had not 
what his lady demanded of me : and at 
that time I would rather have parted with 
my life than with the picture. The valet 


went home, and two hours after return'd 


with this billet from the princeſs. 


7 Know, ſir, you took up the piſture I drop d 

yeſterday in the queen's lodgings ; I beg you 
to reſtore it by the bearer, unleſs you would 
have me make a noiſe of it. I believe you 
are a man of too much honour to do an action 
unworthy a gentleman : think on it, and re- 
member the 1eſpelt# you owe me; for pyfitively 
1 will have the picture, and if you refuſe to 
give it me by fair means I ſhall make uſe of 
force. 


It was above an hour before T could 
come to a reſolution what to do; and the 
valet ſtormꝰd that I made him wait ſo long. 
Perhaps, ſaid I, ſhe goes it to try me, and 
ſee whether I love her by my retuſal to 
obey her. But no, the iecter is too poſi- 
tive; and I ſhall better ſhew that I love by 
obeying her. I fixed here, and reſolꝰ d to 
ſend her back the picture with the ivilow- 
ing lines 


T obey 
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7 Obey you, madam ; and you need not put me 
in mind of the reſpelt I owe you. What you 
have ſeen of me is ſufficient to aſſure you, that 
I ſhall ſerve you with an implicit obedien:e, 
I doubt not you will ſuddenly demand my life, 

uce you have already taken from me that, 
which is much dearer than my blood. 


I had no ſooner return'd the picture 
with this letter, than T began to imagine 
I had been guilty of the fooliſheſt thing I 
ever did in my life; and I would have 
given all that I was worth to have had it 
again in my poſſeſſion. She will think, 
ſaid I to my ſelf, that J have very little 
love for her, ſince I could ſo eaſily part 
with a preſent ſhe had fo gallantly given 
me. She will reckon me a coxcomb not 
to perceive that ſhe requird it of me, only 
to make a trial how I valued it: I could 
find no excuſe for what I had done, and 
was ready to run mad when I reflected 
how ſtupid I was to obey her. I believed 
that atier this J mult not hope to be be- 
lov'd, nor even eſteem'd by the princeſs; 
and more than ever reſoly'd to ſtiflle my 
love for her. 

But it was too late; and I perceiv'd, 
that perſons ſo much above us are capable 
of inſpiriug a paſſion quite different from 
other womeh, Tue love of a princeſs - a 
| ore 
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ſort of inchantment ; and I had not till 
then known the charms of ſuch an exalted 
amour. How wretched was I in my 
gwn opinion, to have loſt all that I had 
to pleaſe me in this new paſſion by my 
fooliſh obedience ! I never was ſo hearti- 
ly griev'd, not doubting but the princeſs 
would ever atcer treat me as a blockhead. 
I was ſo aſham'd of my ſelf I durſt not 
wait upon her, nor even look her in the 
face when I ſaw her at the queen's apart- 
ment. She perceiv'd my griet and my con- 
fuſion ; and bid her man tell me that I 
ſhould wait for her at the breaking up of the 
aſſembly, for ſhe wanted to ſpeak with me. 
She told me with a free air I had done 
very well to ſend back her picture; that 
ſhe did not doubt it had coſt me dear to 
part with it; but ſhe rejoyc'd to ice I was 
ready to pay her a blina ſubmiſſion, that 
ſo it was ſhe would be belov'd; and ſhe 
would have a greater deference for me 
than any man in the world, provided my 
love did not make a fool of me, and that 
1 always obey'd her commands, 

Theſe words raiſed me to life again, 
and I was ſo pleaſed to find all vy con- 
jectures falſe, that I ſwore IJ would never 
delire ary other reward for the extream 


paſſion J had for her, but the p'eaſure of 


lovirg her: as for the reſt, ſhe might do 
what ſhe would with me. She anſwer d, 
love 
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love and obey me, and I will not be un- 
grateful, I begg'd her to give me. leave 
to write to her, and to watch for oppor- 
tunities to walt on her. She would not 
ſuffer the one or the other, ſaying, I 
ſhould leave the management of the mat- 
ter to her, and it ſhould be to my content. 

After we had this converſation I per- 
ceiv d ſhe avoided me; and in fifteen days 
time I could not get ſo much as a look 
from her. I did not know what to make 
of ſuch a ſtrange ſort of carriage; but I 
thought ſhe did not love me, or ſhe would 
not have had ſuch a command of her ſelf, 
In a little more than a fortnight ſhe ſent 
to let me know ſhe would ſpeak with me 
in a garden, where ſhe was walking. with 
a great many followers, whom ſhe left, 
and taking me aſide, looking ſeriouſly up- 
on me askd if I ſtill lovd her? I an- 
ſwer'd, that I could never change ; and 
that my paſſion for her was ſo great, it 
was impoſſible it could receive any addi- 
tion; but that it was likewiſe impoſſible 
for me to maintain any longer à love 
without hope; and ſhe would certainly 
be the cauſe of my death if ſhe did not 
at leaſt ſuffer me to ſee her and to ſpeak to 
her. She reply 'd, I expect ſomething more 
from you than all this: I look for conſide- 
rable ſervices; if you love me, you muſt de- 


liver me from a man whom I hate, and * 
| as 
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has affronted me. Have you courage enough 
ro fight him? I pray'd her to name me 
the man; and as dangerous as it was for 


me to engage in a duel, at a time when 


fingle combats were ſo rigorouſly forbid- 
den, yet I would paſs by all thoſe conſi- 
derations if ſhe would have me fight. It 
is enough, ſaid ſhe, another time I will 
tell you more; but keep this ſecret, and 
ſtay till you hear from me. She then re- 
rurn'd to her company, giving me no op- 
portunity to inform my ſelf furcher about 
the matter. 

Two days after ſhe ſent for me again 
to come to her in the ſame garden; and 
having oblig'd me to ſwear that nothing 
ſhould be too difficult tor me to ſerve her 
in to the utmolt of my power, ſhe put 
into my hands a parcel of letters, which a 
woman of very high quality had written 
to a man whom ſhe lov'd: ſhe made me 
read them ; and I tound them written with 
ſuch a paſſion and in ſuch a manner, that 
if they were publiſh'd the lady would in- 
fallibly loſe her reputation. 1 


After I had run them over, ſhe told we 


ſhe gave them to me that I might ſhew 
them to all the world, What reaſon, ma- 
dam, ſaid I, have you to do this lady fo 
much harm? ſhe reply'd, I have good rea- 
ſon to expoſe her: and beſides, I know 


no other way to raiſe a quarrel between 
f | you 
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you and the man with whom I would 
have you fight, and to whom theſe letters 


are written, When he hears that you are 


the perſon who ſhewed the letters about, 
he will preſently ſend you a challenge, and 
Jam ſure you will kill him if he dares en- 
gage you. | 

Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with aſto- 
niſnment. The princeſs finding I made 
her no anſwer, ſnatch'd the letters out of 
my hand ; and cry'd out with a deal of 
fury, that ſhe perceiv'd I did not love het, 
ſince I was at a ſtand whether I ſhould 
obey her or not 

I confeſs I was aſham'd of the propo- 
ſal ; and the love that ſhe had inſpir d me 
with was incapable of hiding the baſeneſs 
of the action ſhe requir'd of me. I knew 
the lady who wrote the letters, and was 
one of her friends; but ſuppoſing ſhe had 
been a ſtranger, a lady's honour being in 
the caſe, was a ſufficient reaſon againſt 
publiſhing them; and I thought my ſelf 
obliged to have ſo much regard for every 
one's reputation : ſuch always hath been 
my character; and tho' I may have often 
been deceived by women, it never was 
Fat to my want of reſpe& for the 
ex. | 

I did what I could to convince the 
princeſs, that it was below her to ruin the 


g00d-name of any woman : and when I 
ſaw 
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ſaw ſhe would hearken to nothing of that 
nature, I continu'd my diſcourſe. thus: if 
yon had demanded my lite, madam, I 


would. have ſacrificd it to you; but I 


ſhould not deſerve your eſteem could I- be 


guilty of ſo baſe a complacency, as to 
obey your commands in this particular. 

I ipoke theſe words in ſuch a manner, 
that ſhe might perceive I intended to re- 
fuſe her :. and I own, that at that inſtant 


I felt all the flames that ſhe had kindled 
in my breaſt to be extinguiſh'd. It was 


not generoſity only that caus'd this alte- 
. * ts 
ration; I was fſatisty d ſhe was not ſo car- 


[neſt to have the lady defam'd, and her 


lover murder'd, but becauſe ſhe was jea- 
lous of both of them ; which altogether 
made me rcſolve rather to break with her, 
than to yicld to what ſhe deſired of 
me. 

I expected to be overwhelm'd with re- 
proaches ; but I was very much ſurpriz'd 
after ſhe had ſeveral times ask'd me, if I 
was in good earneſt when I refus'd ; and 


1 told her as often, that ſo baſe an action 


was below her ſelf and me; to ſee her 
look {miling on me, and with a pleaſant 
air to aſſure me, ſhe rejoyc'd to find t':at 


love had left me {o much the free uſe of 
my reaſon that I was incapable of doing 


any thing unworthy a brave man ; that 


' he propos'd it to me only to try me; that 


the 
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the lady, whoſe letters ſhe had ſhown me, 
was her intimate friend; that the letters 
were fictitious, and ſhe had never receiv'd 
ſo great injuries from the perſon to whom 
they were directed as to deſire his death; 
on the contrary ſhe wiſh'd him well ; and 
what ſhe had done now was to know me 
better. | 

She ſpoke this with ſo much ſeeming 
ſincerity, that I did not doubt but that 
every thing was as ſhe had given me to 
underſtand. I chid her a little, as hand- 
ſomly as I could, for putting me to ſuch 
a proof; and forgetting the ill opinion I 
had of her, while ſhe perſiſted in deman- 
ding ſuch an unreaſonable thing of me, 
with my former eſteem al my former paſ- 
ſion recurn'd ; I was pleas d with my ſelf 
for being ſo bold as not to ſhrink from my 
duty, nor diſpute whether I ſhould obey 
her or not ; and believ'd ſhe ought both 
to eſteem and love me the more. 

I earneſtly intreated her, fince ſhe knew 
all my heart, to tell me what ſhe would 
have become of me; whether ſhe would 
always. deny me the joy of ſeeing her; and 
ſhewing her how much 1 deſerv'd by my 


zeal and conſtancy ; ſhe reply'd, ſhe would: 
have me love her always, and that it was 
recompence enough for a perſon of her 


rark o dermit me to love her, without 
pretei ding to any thing more, I told her 
I ſaw 


— ꝛ— 
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I faw plainly ſhe meant to be the death of 


me; and as exalted as her ſtation was, I 
could not live unleſs ſhe flatter d me with 


hopes of being belov'd. She anſwer d, 
that time brought forth all things; and 


if I was conſtant I ſhould not repent 


loving her ; that ſhe had more value and 
more inclination for me than for any man; 
that ſhe was ſorry at the inequality of 
our conditions; however, ſince I ſcorn'd 
to doany thing unworthy my ſelf, I ought 
not to take it ill it ſhe did nothing but 
what was worthy of her. This was all 
I could get out of her, and I withdrew 


more amorous and more deſponding than 


ever. 
I heard two or three days afterwards, 


that the letters ſhe had ſhewn me were 
become publick at court, that copies of 
them were handed about ; and it was 
ſaid there that I was the man who firſt 
divulged them. 

The lady who was ſaid to be the an- 
thor complain'd to my brother, as if I 
had been the perſon who publiſh'd them 
at court. My brother ſpoke of it to me, 
and I told him all that paſs'd between the 
princeſs and me ; there being. no way 
more likely to convince him that I had 
not publiſh'd the letters, than to acquaint 
him how I had refusd ſuch a baſe em- 


ployment. 
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My brother ſaid it muſt be the princeſs 
her {elf that had ſhewn them to the world, 
and had laid the blame of it upon me. 
We conſulted together a long while how 
we might undeceive the publick ; my bro 
ther ſaid, he knew no other way but to 
inform the queen of my diſcourſe with the 
princeſs ; for when her majeſty was ſatiſ- 
ty'd of my innocence, I ſhould eaſily clear 
my ſelf to the world: however, whether 
I did or no, it was neceſſary that the 
queen ſhould know the truth of the mat- 
ter. 

I ſaw a great many inconveniencies in 
letting the queen know more of the buſi- 
neſs; I muſt by this means inform her, 
that the princeſs her ſelf had publiſh'd 
the letters. I was not againſt doing it 
out of any eſteem or love for her: I per- 
ceiv d all that ſhe deſign d by flattering me 
with the hopes of her favour, was to en- 
gage me, whether I would or nor, in this 

hs LE affair ; and I hated her for it 
more than cver I had lovd her. T an- 
ſwer'd my brother, it was reaſonable 1 
ſhould wait on the princeſs before I faid 
any thing of ir to the queen; and to 
know of her f ſhe had ſhewn the letters, 
and ſpread about that they came out of 
my hands; my brother was of the ſame 
opinion, and I endeavour'd to procure a 
ſight of her, ; | 

I had 
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T had a great deal of trouble to ſuc- 
ceed in it; at laſt I met her as ſhe was 
going into her coach. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
me ſhe call'd to me, and, in preſence of one 
of her women who was with her, ſpoke to 
me thus: I gueſs what you have to ſay 
to me; but I aſſure you, it was not I that 
ſhew'd the letters you gave me, you muſt 
have ſhewn them to others your ſelf; for 
this young woman can teſtity, that thoſe 
which you gave me in the garden ſome 
time ago, are ſtill in my poſſeſſion, and 
that I have ſhewn them to no body. 
How, madam, I reply'd, did I give you 
any ſuch letters? ſhe anſwer'd, it is to no 
purpoſe to deny it; did not this girl ſee 
you give them to me? It is enough I tell 
ou I did not ſhew them, and you ought 
to be ſatisfy d, ſince I condeſcend to make 
you this aſſurance: I have no more to 
lay to you, and you may ſeek your re- 
venge where you will, Saying theſe words 
ſhe left me, and bad her coachman drive 
©.1, 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion 
and rage ] was in; I found ſhe did not 
care what I thought of her; and too late 
repented of my vanity in loving a perſon 
of her rank. I ſaw then how a man ex- 
poaſeth himſelf in forgetting his own con- 
dition to ſuch a degree; and was too well 


convinc'd of this truth, that it is not ſafe 
for 


[25] 
or any perſons to equal themſelyes with 
princes. I return'd home reſolving to wait 
pon the queen; but I was ſcarce got in- 
to my lodgings, before a gentleman came 
o me with a challenge from him to whom 
the letters were directed. He told me the 
gentleman would meet me on the morrow 
n ſuch a place, and that himſelf was to 
de his ſecond ; with which I would do 
Fwell to provide my ſelf. 
l ſaid to the gentleman that brought me 
| this meſſage, that he needed not to miſtruſt 
my courage; yer I was not willing to fight 
i I had inform'd the perſon that ſent 
e the challenge, what little cauſe he had 
Fo be angry with me: and when I had 
eme to an underſtanding with him in the 
affair, I would do whatever he could de- 
ice of me. The gentleman promis d me to 
ell his friend all that I had ſaid to him; 
And it I was not willing to go abroad, he 
would bring him to me in an hour's time. 
reply d, I would waic for him; and ſoon 
after they came together. 
Inſtead of deferring the buſineſs till the 
iext day, I found the gentleman in ſuch 
an ill humour that I thought we ſhould 
ave decided the controverſy before we 
parted : for I anſwer'd him in as high a 
one as he ſpoke to me. I aflurd him, 
hat I had not only not publiſh'd the let- 
ers, but that I had always taken the part 
Vol. II. B of 


of the lady who was ſaid to have written 


who durſt affirm that they came from me. 
for ſhe had them of you. 


However, as the princeſs had before the 


. fear'd ſhe would afſert the ſame in the 


_ deceiv'd : befides, it was not very eaſy to 
ry caly to 


much time; and ſince he would have the 
matter decided, I had as good begin it by 
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them; and I would give any ene the lie 


He reply'd, go then and wait on the prin- 
ceſs, naming her of whom Il ave ſpoken, | 


What this man asked of me was very | 
Juſt, he did but take me at my word. 


aſſurance to tell me to my face, that it 
was I who had given her the letters, I 


reſence of him whom I would have un- 


give à princeſs of her rank the lie; and I 
was afraid that my dilatorineſs would | 
make the man that had challeng'd me, | 
ſuſpe& I endeavour'd to avoid engaging | 
with him. I therefore anſwer'd, that what 
he had propos d to me would take up too } 


giving him the pleaſure of being beaten; 


that I had deſired to ſce him only to ac- ſmilii 
quaint him with the truth of the bulineſs ; W coach 
and that he ought to have taken my word ; W lodgi 
but if he wanted any further ſatisfaction 1 and 
would give it him with ſword in hand. forme 
He accepted of my propoſal, and we a- and vy 
greed to meet the next day at a certain vir a1 
time and place which he appointed: we abroa 
reſoly'd to fight ſingle, becauſe we would i **3gu 


not 
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not dugage any other perſon in this affair 
and were willing to keep it as private as 


poſſible; for in truth, nothing ever ſeem 
more unjuſt and ridiculous to me than the 
cuſtom of fighting with ſo much buſtle, 
which might be cafily avoided; and of 
engaging two. perſons in. a quarrel who 
have no difference with one another. 

This caution was the cauſe that our 
duel was not known: I received firſt a 
wound in my arm, and gave my antago- 
niſt a puſh which enter'd his ſhoulder and 
diſabled him. I did not ſtand upon obli- 
ging him to beg his life: as ſoon as I ſaw 
he was not in a condition to continue the 
fight, I thougat only of helping him. Nei- 
ther of our wounds were dangerous; we 
both wrap'd our ſelves up in our cloaks and 
went into his coach, which waited fer 


him at a place where the coachman might 


not ice us. We met the gentleman that 
rought me the challenge the day before: 
he came to part us; and we told him, 


ſmiling, that he ſhould come into the 


coach for all was over. We went to my 
lodgings, order d ſomething for breakfaſt, 
and preſently ſent for a ſurgeon who had 
formerly ferv'd me: he dreſſed our wounds, 
and we were forc'd for ſome time to have 
our arms ty'd up in a ſcarf, We reported 
abroad, that as we three were going two 
l-agues from Paris our coach overturn'd, 

B 2 that 
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chat one of us had his ſhoulder put? out, 
and the other receiv'd a wound in his arm. 
Every body believ d what we ſaid ; and 
none was ſo inquiſitive as to examine 8 
ther into this buſineſs. 

Thus were we more fortunate than we 
deſervd ; but by the manner of my being 
engag d in this combat, one may perceive 
the ſad condition of the nobility, to be- 
lieve that the point of honour conſiſts in 
demanding, on the leaſt ſhadow of an 
attront, ſuch whimſical ſatisfaction. When 
they are once challeng d, there is no way 
of avoiding a duel ; and if 1 had refus'd 
this, I ſuppoſe the world would have _ 
ken meanly of my courage. 
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A HEN our wounds were bound 
up, and we had reaſon to be- 
licve there was no danger of our 

— being arreſted, we talk'd over 
the ſubje& of our difference. We had been 
good friends till this duel ; and our friend+ 
ſhip increasd, after we had told ore 
another all that we knew concerning the 
adventure that made us quarrel. I under- 
ſtood what the princeſs deſignd by pub- 
liſhing the letters; and that ſhe had not 
ſuffer'd me to love her, but out of a de- 
ſire that I might ſerve her in her re- 
venge. 

J can relate the whole affair in a few 
words; and fince ſome perſons now living 
were engag' d in it, I think it convenient 
to give them fictitious names. The prin- 
ceſs I ſhall call Aſpafia, the friend — 
whom ] tought Celidan, and the lady who 
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wrote the letters Cleonice; a fourth perſon» 


whom I muſt neceflarily mention in this 
little adventure, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by ano- 
ther name; and report ir leſs with a defign 
to tell what of it relates. to we, than to 
ſhew that if thoſe, who have to do with 
women mult beware of rocks; thoſe rocks 
are moſt inevitable and moſt dangerous 
with princeſſes. 

Aſpaſia's birth was ſo exalted, that ſhe 
could not without demeaning her ſelf, 
think of marrying any one below a ſove- 
reign, or at leaſt a prince of high rark. 
She was witty and ambitious ; and her 
ambition was the more reaſonable becauſe 
her riches were immence; her wealth hin- 


der d her marrying out of the kingdom; 


and her ambition would not let her marry 
in France. The government would not let 
her carry ſo much treaſure as ſhe was poſ- 
ſeſs d of out of the nation; and it was 
fear'd if ſhe marry'd in France, ſhe might 
inſpire her husband with her own ambition, 
and enable him by the vaſt eſtate which 
ſhe brought him to attempt any thing, 
Theſe reaſons loſt her all the matches 
that were propos'd to, her: ſhe was al- 
ready very near thirty, and bemg weary 
of a ſtate of life which did not at all an- 
{wer her ambition, ſhe reſolv'd to engage 
in an intrigue, by which ſhe reduc'd all 


thoſe that had any power in the — 
| 0 
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15 of her, to a neceſſity of marrying her. 
8 Next to a ſovereign prince, none could 
> © pretend to her more lawtully than prince 
n Aurelian her kinſman, who indeed was not 
0 ſo rich, but his birth was of a degree 
h MK ſomewhat higher than her own. She {tu- 
s WM dy'd to pleaſe, and to render her ſelf 
X agreable to him, yet all her endeayours 
were in vain; the prince was à great deal 
younger than ſhe, ſo there were no hopes 
that her beauty would have any great effe 
upon him. lie 
 Thkough, as has been ſeen, I have prais d 
her beauty elſewhere, and on her account 
got over the ſcruple that loſt me the match 
I have mention'd, yet it is true enough 
that ſhe was too old to paſs for fair; and 
J had never given her that quality, had I 
not been dazled by her other of a princeſs. 
She was ſo juſt to her ſelf as to gueſs that 
intereſt would have more power on Aure- 
lian's mind than the charms of her beauty, 
which was wearing. She bribed all thoſe 
who had any influence upon him, to repre- 
{ent what advantage it would be to him 
to marry a princeſs ſo rich as ſhe was. 
Aurelian, whole fortune depended on 
uncertain penſions, was glad to hear of a 
way to mend it: he promisd to omit no- 
thing that could aſſiſt him in this mar- 
riage ; but the means he made uſe of to- 
ſt.cceed were thoſe that ruin'd his hopes; 
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by which we may once more have a proof of 
the capriciouſneſs and vanity of we- 
men. 

Aurelian was gallant, he fancy'd to mar- 
ry the princeſs he muſt appear to be amo- 
rous of her; and ſo well he counterfeited 
a violent paſſion, that the princeſs forgot 
her own defects, and began to think ſhe 
had been unjuſt to her —— She be- 
liev'd really that Aurelian lov d her; this 
imagination made her more delicate and 
jealous than ſhe would have been, if ſhe 
had all along ſuppos'd that he had only 
his intereſt in view. She endeavour d to 


find out in the prince all that devotion 


and officiouſneſs which are to be met wit 
in real lovers; but ſhe was diſappointed 
in ker ſearch : the prince was in an age 
that is incapable of conſtraint, and could 
not have ſo much complacency for her as 
ſhe requird. To ſay truth, although he 
had been in more advanc d years, I que- 
ſtion if he could have been reduc'd to ſuch 
a ſtate of ſlavery ; for ore can give no 
better name to the treatment which ſhe 
gave thoſe whom ſhe believ d to be in love 
with her. 

In the miſtake ſhe was in it was not 
long before ſhe quarrel'd with the prince : 
ſhe had a hundred ſpies about him, who 
inform'd her of all the ſteps that he took; 


and every time they met they ſpent it all 
| | in 
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in examinations and reproaches. The 
prince grew weary of making her believe 
he-loy'd her; and not being able to bring 
himſelf to purchaſe her riches at ſuch a 
dear rate, he affected to make love to ano- 
ther, and addreſs d himſelf to Cleonice, one 
of the faireſt ladies at court. 
Cleonice knew well enough that the prin- 
ce's love would be prejudicial to her repu- 
tation; ſhe was by no means a fit match 
for a prince of his rank : and beſides, ſhe. 
lov'd Celidan, who was every way ſuitable 
to her ; and ſhe did not doubt of marrying; 
him very ſuddenly. She therefore told the * 
11 5 that as much as ſhe was honour d. 
y his paſſion, ſhe mult entreat him to ſee: 
her no more. 

The prince became more eager by this 
refuſal; and the report ran, that he was. 
paſſionately in love with her: this enrag d 
the princeſs Aſpaſia ; ſhe made no queſtion. 
of the prince's love tor her ſelf - all wo- 
men are vain enough to think they de- 
ſerve whatever paſſion men have for them; 
waich was the cauſe of her believing that- 
Aurelian was in earneſt. She reckon'd his. 
love for Cleonice was the effect of his incon 
ſtancy ; and refoly'd to revenge her ſelf 
by publickly defaming her rival, and ſcek-- 
ing all forts of ways to do her a. miſ- 
chick, 
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The princeſs's outrage againſt her had 
quite difterent conſequences from what ſhe 
intended by it. Cleonice who had refus'd 
the prince's viſits out of fear of her repu- 
tation, permitted and encourag d them on 
purpoſe to vex the princeſs. Thus are the 
paſſions ſtrengthen d by that which ſhould 
deſtroy them; and a deſire of doing a deſ- 
pite to a rival has more power on a wo- 
man's mind than that of pleafing a lo- 
The more the princeſs croſs'd Aurelian's 
love for Cleonice, the more Cleonice ſtudy'd 
to flatter him; ard by her complacency 
every body ſuppos'd the prince was be- 
lov d+ 

Celidan, who heartily lov'd her, was 
not the laſt who tock the alarm; he com- 
plain'd of it, and Cleonice own'd, that 
what ſhe did was out of pure ſpite to the 
princeſs. She was ſo entirely miſtreſs of 
hcr lover's heart, that ſhe perfwaded him 
to believe ſhe had only a counterfeit kind- 
nels for the prince; and ſhe obtig'd him 
to aſſiſt her in giving the princeſs new diſ- 
quiets, and in vexing her more than ever. 
Zhus was he prepar'd to receive all that 
the princeſs might tell him to cauſe his 
jealouſy ; and the more ſhe endeavour'd 
to raiſe a ſuſpicion of his miſtreſs's fideli- 
ty, he aſſected to appear the better ſatiſ- 
fy d, and the more amorous. 

I know 
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I know not after all if Cælidan was not 
bubbled by his confidence in Cleonice ; and 
I could not forbear, when he told me the 
ſtory, ſuggeſting ſomething to him there- 
upon, which might have given him a con- 
cern he had not ; but the many proofs I 
had had of the deceit of women would 
undoubtedly have made me very uneaſy, 
had I been in his place. 

The princeſs not being able to make a 
difference between Ce/idan and Cleonice, en- 
deavour'd to ſet her at variance with the 
prince. Nothing is difficult when revenge 
is in view. She bribd one of Cælidan 8 
ſervants in whom he confided moſt ; and 
by his means ſhe got moſt of the letters 
which his maſter received from Geo- 
nice. 

As ſoon as ſhe had them in her poſſe ſ- 
fon, ſhe {ought for ſome body to ſpread 
them abroad in the world ; not doubting 
but the prince, when he ſaw them, would 
break with her. | 

This was not the only reaſon why ſhe 
was willing to have the letters publiſh d by 
another hand, and not by her own ; ſhe ima- 
gin'd that ſhe ſhould thereby be clear'd of 
the guilt of a baſe action, which would have 
lain at her door had ſhe ſhewn them her 
{elf, or been charg'd with it; and beſides, 
ſhe was ſo much offended with Celidan for 
ſhewing ſo little reſpect to the advice — 
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had given him of the ill condu& of Cleo- 
nice, Chas ſhe reſolv'd to deſtroy him. She 
thought me proper for this purpoſe ; and 
it was that induc d her to permit my love, 
and which ingag d me, as has been ſeen, 
in this affair. 

- She heard nothing of our combat, and 
Celidan and I having mutually inform'd 
each other of what we knew of this ad- 
venture, were both perſwaded that we 
could complain of no body but the prin- 
eeſs; and we grew greater friends than 


ever. He promis'd to inform Cl-ozice of 


all that I had told him, and to aſſure her 
that I was innocent of the wrong which 
it was - faid I had done her, in "tealing 
and ſhewing her lctters. 

Cleonice defir'd to ſee me, to be better 
fatisfy' d of the truth of my defence: ſhe 
then requir'd that I ſhould acquaint the 
queen and prince Aurelian of it. I refus'd 
both the one and the other; and repre- 
ſented to her, that it would be accounted 
baſe in me to accule the princels ; adding 
further, that ſince ſhe had only ſuffer d the 
prince to make lcve to her out of mere 
ſpight to the princeſs, ſhe ought to reſt 
contented ; and that the princefs was ſaf- 
ficicntly puniſh'd by the ill ſucceſs of her 
deſigns : that it would be a new puniſh- 
ment for her to ſee me a greater friend 
than ever of Celidan's, notwithſtanding the 
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pains ſhe had been at to ſet us at vari- 
ance; and what was more than all, ſince 
ſhe lov'd Celidan, ſhe had cauſe to rejoyce 
that ſhe had clear'd her ſelf of the prince, 
and found her lover more faithful than 
ever. 

Theſe arguments ought to have weigh'd 


1 | with her; Celidan, who was the moſt con- 


cern'd in it, thought them admirable : for 
after all, he had but little reaſon to ap- 
prove her giving her ſelf any concern to 
preſerve the prince s good opinion; and it 
fignify'd little his knowing who publiſh'd 
the letters, which ſhe could not diſown, - 
and which would be juſtified by her confi- 
ning her love to the perſon to whom they 
were written. 10 
But how can one expect reaſon from a 
woman's vanity; Cleonice inſiſted that I 
Mould inform the world that the princeſs 
had put this trick upon her, nor would 
ſhe be ſatisfy'd with this; ſhe would have 
had me publiſh the ſtory I had told her 
about Aſpafia and me, and that ſhe had lov'd 
me well enough to give me her picture: I 
could not bring her to be contented with 
any thing leſs, and Celidan ſucceeded no 
better than J in arguing with her on that 
ſubject; they were ſo ſharp upon one ano- 
ther in it that at laſt they quarrelled. I 
was at firſt ſorry that my friend had Ioſt- 
a miſtreſs, whom he had till then — 
low 
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lovd without any manner of jealouſy : 
however, he ought to have been conten- 
ted, ſince the ſorrow which ſhe ſhew'd 
when ſhe fear d to, loſe the prince prov'd, 
that ſhe was not over- conſtant; yet he was 
inconſolcable. 

He was not ſo well experienc'd as I in 
the characters and inclinations of women ; 
he was even ſo fooliſh, that he could not 
hide his love from me, and ſcarce ever ſaw 
me but with concern. Some time after- 
wards they were reconcil'd, and having had 
two or three ſuch quarrels more they were 
marry' d. They were not at all happy in 
this new ſtate; Celidan's ſuſpicion grew 
upon him after this marriage; the com- 
mon fate of thoſe husbands who fondly 
imagine, that they ſhall in the wife forget 
the infidelities of the miſtreſs. Matrimo- 
ny is the moſt uncertain of all remedies, 
let the diſtemper be what it will to which 
it is applied. 

As for my ſelf I fell out with Cleonice, 
and we were never good friends again; I 
had too much reaſon to be angry with her 
for her telling every body, that I boaſted 
of being belov'd by the princeſs Aſpajia : 
She told the ſtory of the picture with ſuch 
circumſtances, as made me ſorry I ever let 
her know any thing of it. 
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The princeſs flew into the moſt violent 
rage when ſhe heard it: ſhe told my bro- 
ther that if ever I appear d in her fight; 
ſhe would not promiſe that Tſhonld not be 
treated as ſhe ſaid I deſerv d. I was in- 
form'd of it, and carefully avoided meet- 
ing with her, till the view of another mar- 
riage made her forget her anger, and my 
love. However it has been plainly ſeen, 
that the misfortune of knowing and being 


in love with this princeſs had, more than 
once, gone near to have endanger'd my 
life. I had another happy eſcape, and the 


hiſtory I am about to relate will convince 
the reader, that there are yet much greater 
misfortunes to be fear'd by ſuch as dare 
make love to a princeſs. 
At this time monſieur the prince reliev d 
Valenciennes, and oblig'd monfieur de Tu- 
renne to raiſe the fiege. I ſervd under 
the marſhal de la Ferre, and had like to 
have been made a priſoner with him : the 
marſhal was taken ; yet we retir'd in good 
order by the prudence of monſieur de Tu- 
renne : this retreat of this great al is 
one of the fineſt actions of his life. I be- 
came the better known to him on this oc- 
caſion; and had I been ſo wife as to have 
improv'd the opportunity, I might have 
made my advantage of his protection and 
favour. We loft Conde after a fiege of 
greater length than fuch a place deſerv'd. 
monſieur 
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monſieur de Turenne beſieg d another city, 
which taken would more than make a- 


mends for the loſs of Conde, Chapelle was 


the town he attack d and took. With this 
conqueſt the campaign ended; ſo I took 
poſt and rode to Chantili, where the king 


was to receive Chriſtina queen of Sueden; 


ſhe having 12 85 her publick entrance at 
Paris about three weeks before. 

I had as much reaſon as any man to pay 
my duty to that princeſs; my children had 
the honour to be ally d to her family; and 
one of my friends, whom 1 got acquain- 
ted with in Poland, was a conſiderable 
perſon in her court: my friend made ſeve- 
ral journeys into Poland on this princeſs's 
account, While ſhe negotiated the affair 
of her abdication. I met him afterwards 
at Venice, where queen Chriſtina had ſome 
affairs to manage with the republick and 
the princes of Zaly; in both theſe places 
we were ſo very friendly, that when we 
ſaw one another in France our joy was 
next to tranſporting. I little thoughc of 
the accident that beſel him ſoon after; 
this man beirg the wretched actor in the 
tragical ſtory I am about to relate. 

His name was Monaldeſchi, an Italian 
by birth, and one of the firſt quality; he 
had livd from his childhood in Sweden, 
whither the count de la Gardie his kinſ- 
man ſent for him. He was bred up with 
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the queen, they being near of an age; the 
count de la Gardie had a ſon not much 
older than either of them. The queen 
ſeem'd to have a greater liking for him 
than for Monaldeſchi. The two youths 
having the opportunity to. ſee her every 
day, were both amorous of her: Monal- 
deſchi, who was naturally vain and ambi- 
tious, was in deſpair to ſee the young 
count de la Gardie found a more favoura- 
ble reception than himſelf. He was an 
Falian, and conſequently a diſſembler; 
he reſolv'd therefore to ſet his rival againſt 
the queen. 
They were intimate friends, and never 
fail'd to tell one another all their adven- 
tures and intrigues : Monaldefchi told him 
one day that he could not forbear ac- 
quainting him, that the inclination- the 
queen ſhew d for him was only a colour 
for her engagement with the Palatine her 
couſin; and if he queſtion'd it he would 
ſhew him the very letters ſhe had written 
to the Palatize. 
| Monaldeſchi had a dexterity in counter- 
feiting all ſorts of writing; and heſhew'd 
la Gardie a parcel of letters, in which he 
had ſo exactly imitated the queen's hand, 
that /e Gardie was deceived. He did not 
doubt but the letters were really written 
by the queen: and ſince his amour was 


not gone ſo far as to juſtify him in re- 
proaching 


424 


proaching her, he contented himſelf with. 


making this diſcovery contribute to the {urs 

mounting the paſſion he had for her, and 

to help him in the conqueſt over 1t, he 

courted the Palatine's ſiſter, who received 

—— favourably, and in a little time lov'd 
m. 


Thus was Monaldeſehi deliver d of @ 


dangerous rival; and with more liberty 
might now pay his vows to the queen. This 
princeſs was enough concern'd at la Gar- 
die's addreſſing himſelf to another, to en- 
deavour to recover him; to that end, ſhe 
ſeem' d to be as well pleas'd with Monal- 
deſchi as ſhe had been with his rival: but 
the latter was already ſo far engag d with 
the Palatine's ſiſter, that he did not trou- 


ble himſelf about this preference ot his 


kinſman. | | 


The queen was extreamly ſorry for his | 


indifference, and it was generally thought 
that rhe little hopes ſhe had for marrying 
la Gardie was one of her greateſt motives 
to her abdicating the kingdom. She did 
not believe Mznaldeſchi was in love with 
her; for the cunning HTalian was ſo wary 


as never to carry himſelf before her like a 


lover: he only ſhewd an extraordinary 
zeal for her ſervice, and a blind obedience 
to her commands; which got him ſo much 
credit with her, that ſhe made him the 
confident of all her thoughts and deſigns. 
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He was the man that encourag'd her in 
her reſolution to reſign the crown, becauſe 
he foreſaw that while ſhe was a- queen 
and in Sweden, he muſt never hope to be 
belov'd by her; yet he was not ſo cautious 
in what he ſaid to others about her as he 
was circumſpect in his diſcourſe to her ſelf; 
He did what he could to have it believ'd 
there was an intrigue between them. I re- 
member, when 1 met him at Venice, he 
talk'd of nothing elſe. He ſhew'd me 
letters which he ſaid he receiv d from her; 
and as I had no reaſon to ſuſpect the truth 
of the letters, I gave credit ro them, 
and thought him as happy as he made 
himſelf to be: I only repreſented to him 
his indiſcretion, but he ſeem'd fo ſure of 
her, that he might do or ſay what he 
pleas d, without fear of puniſhment, © ! 

When I ſaw him at Chantilli, and we 
were together alone; you ſee my friend, 
ſaid he, what the queen does for my ſake: 
ſhe has left all, and yet I am not the more 
happy for it: J have a ſecret averſion for 
her which I ſhall never get over, and I 
wiſh ſhe was {till a queen and in Sueden, 
and that I had never thought of her. He 
then inform'd me, how, as he pretended, 
he had made her leave her kingdom; and 
every word he ſaid was ſo romantick I 
had much ado to believe him; yet I could 


not but give credit to ſome part. I > 
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the queen without a crown; and he. was 
fo well with her, that ſhe was ſcarce a 
moment without him. I advis'd him to 
do that out of gratitude which he could 
not do out of inclination; at leaſt to put 


a better diſguiſe on her love for him, and | 


on his averſion for her; but it was to no 


purpole. | 
Two or three months after, the queen 


being at Fintainebleau with the king and | 


and the whole court, a packet was put in- 
to her hands; the ſuperſcription was by 
an unknown hand; but there were three 


letters inclos'din it of Monaldeſchi's writing. 


One of the letters was in Talian, and 
ſeem d to be written to a prince. of 1taly ; 
the other were in French, and directed to 
alady .As well as Ican remember they were 
to the following purport, for the. queen 
ſhew'd them to me; when ſhe puniſh d the 
writer of 'em according to his deſert ; 
= I believe no one ever had any copy of 
them. 


The Valian letter was much the (ame; with 
the following tranſlation. 


7 O U have reaſon to blame my conduct; I 

am quite in deſpair. 1 had better think 
of making my fortune, than of the ridiculous 
vanity of being belicv'd by a queen who is the 
cauſe of fo many unpleafing and tireſome nights 
; £0 
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to me. How hard a caſe ist to give a fond 
woman thoſe pleaſures which one cannot reliſh 
with her? I am become a meer knight-errant, 
1 don't ſee when, or where we ſhall ſettle. We 
have nothing about us but pedants ; and it is my 
misfortune that in Jo gallant a court as that 
of France, there is not one man who will diſ- 
pute my old conqueſt with me. I am reſolv d 
to bear my torment no longer than till I have 
ſecur d what ſhe has given me. As ſoon as I 
am poſſeſt of it, I will fly to my dear coun- 
try, &C. | 


The two other letters were as follows: 
7 Thought, madam, it was enough to deſerve 

your heart, that I offer d you one for which 
a queen has ſuci ic d her dominions, her crown 
and her glory. Why is it that I found you fo 
fair? Jou make me ungrateful ; and ever ſince 
1 Jaw you, I have been inſenſible of the queens 
careſſes, which till then had been agreable 
to me. Tou are the cauſe of my imprudence 
and as ſome perſoas are revengeful, I am a- 
fraid they will fiad out the reaſons of my cold- 
ne and diſguſt; and that they will puniſh you 
for your inſenſibilitj to me, and mine to them, 
&c. 


Am fick, madam, and whea I was the laſt 


time obligd to ſhew a complacen'y 714 your 
rival, ſbe ſoon jerceiva that my he 145 
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elſewhere. I fear, while I am diſſatisfied 
with you, ſhe will be the ſame with me : It is 
a diſmal thing to effend a queen in ſuch a mat- 
ter. If the kindneſs I am forc d to ſhew her 
ſhocks your delicacy, you ought to content your 


ſelß for I ſwear to you that I am like a dead | 
logg near every thing that is not you. Suffer | 
me to hope, I will take heart and grow well, and 
vill make no other uſe of my health than to 


fling off the chains I abhor, that I may wear 
none but yours, &C. 


As ſoon as the queen had receiv'd the | 
packet, and perceiv d the letters to be of M- 


naldeſchi's hand; ſhe ſhut her ſelf up in her 
cloſer, and an hour after fent for me: ſhe 
ask'd me, with a great deal of concern, 


whether I had known M:zaldeſchi in Italy; 


if ſince that I had been his friend; and if I 


had underiiood that ke had any intrigue in 


France, Having no manner of grounds to 
imagine the queen ſhould have the motives 
ſhe had thus to queſtion me, I thought 
her ſpcaking to me atter this manner might 
perhaps be occaſion d by her being jealous. 
I was very ſenſible that the Talian had ad- 
dreſt himſelf to a lady of the court, but 
I did not care to tell the queen fo. I re- 
ply'd, that I had ſeen Monaldeſchi in Itah, 
and contracted a friendſhip with him there, 
but ſince that, had heard no news of him; 


and as to engagements in the court of 
France, 
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Fance, I had not perceivd any ſuch 
thing. 

Having made her this anſwer, ſhe ſaid 
it is enough; and then turn'd the diſ- 
courſe to ſome other ſubject; and amongſt 
the reſt, what the world ſaid were the 
motives that induc'd her to quit her royal- 
ty. I told her that every body was per- 
{waded ſhe did it on a religious account. 
Art theſe words I ſaw the tears come into 
her eyes. She ſigh'd, and ſaid, God was 
her witneſs that that was the only induce- 
ment to her leaving Swedez ; but that prin- 
ces were unfortunate, in that they had 
very few friends. She ask d me what time 
of day it was, and where the king was. 


I anſwer'd her queſtion, and then ſhe took 


her leave of me, putting me in mind of 
the honour I had of being ally'd to her by 
my marriage. I reply'd, it was an honour 
I durſt not boaſt of; but I was as ſenſi- 
ble of it as it was poſſible for any man to 
be; which I would endeavour to demon- 


ſtrate as long as I liv'd, by the profound 


reſpe& which I ever had and always 
ſhould have for her. 

As I was going out ſhe call'd me, and 
ask'd me if I had ever read Machiavel, and 
what we thought of him in Frauce. I toll 
her he was very much eſteem'd for hs 
good ſenſe ; but that there were ſeveral 
maxims in his works very little _— 
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ble to religion. There is one, ſhe ſaid, 


which is indiſpenſably neceſſary for prin- 
ces. It is when their honour obliges them 


to it, to puniſh their ſubjects themſelves, | 


in caſe there is any danger of hurting their 
reputation in proceeding with them by the 


forms of law. Pray what do you in | 


France on theſe occaſions ? I anſwer' d, it 
was ſeldom that ſuch extremities was 
made uſe of there, and that Heary the 
third had been blam'd for puniſhing the 
duke de Guiſe as he did. I know better 
than you, ſhe reply'd, what you ſay of 
Henry the third; his action had not been 
odious, had he not kill'd the cardinal de 
Guiſe, We argu'd on this point a long 
while; and 1 was fo accuſtom'd to hear 
this princeſs diſpute on all ſorts of ſub- 


jects, that I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


the action ſhe meditated at that time. As 
ſoon as I was gone ſhe ſent for Mnaldeſeli, 
with whom ſhe was alone a few minutes; 
and half an hour after ſhe ſent again for me: 
ſhe had no body with her when I return'd. 
She begg'd me to be a witneſs of ſome diſ- 
courſe ſhe was oblig d.to have with Monal- 
deſchi ; that it was about an aftair of great 
conſequence, ot which ſhe was deſirous to 
have me know the ſecret ; but it was con- 
venient that I ſhould be hid that none 
might ſee me. She then lock'd me in a 
cloſet where I could hear every thing; firſt 
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having conjur'd me, if I would not be 
my own deſtruction, to make no noiſe, 
nor give any ſign that I was there. I did 
as ſhe defir'd me; and I began to call to 
mind our diſcourſe at my laſt interview, 
and to be apprehenſive what would be- 
come of Monaldeſchi. 

- Soon after I was fhut in he enter'd; ſos 
. WF wretch, ſaid ſhe to him, canſt thou ſtill 
deny theſe letters to be thine? canſt thow 
difown thy own hand? tell me in what 1 
have deſerv'd that thou ſhouldſt raiſe ſuch 
K foul calumnies upon me; when had we 
the wicked commerce together which thou 
doſt brag of? ſpeak, and ſay the truth, as 
thou wilt anſwer it to thy creator, for: 
thou haſt but an hour to live, and oughteſt 
to prepare for thy end. | 

F Monaldeſchi ſtood mute a long time: he 
was on his knees, and did what he could 
to embrace the queen's feet; ſhe ſtill puſud 
him from her, bidding him ſpeak out as 
ſhe had commanded him. I cannot juſti- 
fy my (elf, madam, ſaid the Italian,” I have 
acſerv'd death, and have recourſe only to 
your goodneſs. He ask'd her pardon, re- 
peating it twenty times, praying her to 
have pity on him: nor was it poſſible to 
ſhew more weakneſs than he ſhew'd on 
this occaſion : he talk'd like a man out of 
his wits, diſtracted by the fear of death. / 
Vol. II. C I was 
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was often tempted to fally out from 8 
the place where I was conceal d; but not WF gow 
imagining that the queen would have pro- 10 
ceeded to To ſudden an execution, I wait- of th 
ed for her orders, to join with the poor was 
veretch in endeavouring to appeaſe her. me tl 

A moment afterwards ſhe call d in ſome. with 
of her people; and three arm d men en- the he 


tet d with a friar: ſhe bid them follow me, a 
the orders ſhe had given them. They letters 
carry d off Monaldeſchi. The friar gave man {| 


the queen a packet ſeal'd; and ſhe com- ful. 
manded him, without delay, to confeſs the pray d 
man ſhe had ſpoke to him of. The good Wh. 
father threw himſelf at her feet, to beg to ſpa 
mercy for the criminal: I came forth of was di 
the cloſet, and pray'd her to have pity on {ce tho 
the miſerable Monaldeſchi, She was deaf let no 
to all our prayers, bid me not to ſtir, and nor tha 
ſept the friar out to take his confeſſion. attair ; t 
' The friar came twice or thrice from the me wi 
criminal to tell her, he ask'd to ſpeak with witneſs 
her: ſhe demanded whether he had made given fe 
his confeſſion; the friar telling her he had, Occaſioi 
ſhe order d ove of the three arm'd men to I learn' 
come to her, and commanded him to kill ſion; tl 
him without any further delay. They had be oblig 
difficulty in doing it; for he wore a coat ing in 
of mail, which probably he put on after was acc 
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ſerv'd only to make his death the more 


ſlow and painful. 


I once more threw my ſelf at the ſeet 


of the queen; all the anſwer ſhe made me, 


was to break open the packet and ſhew 
me the fatal letters. I could never know. | 
with what deſign ſhe had put them into 


— 


the hands of — friar. She read them to 


me, and ask d if after I had heard ſuch 


letters as theſe, I could take the part of a 
man lo guilty, ſo perfidious and ungrate- 


ful. I reply; he deſerv'd to die; yet 1 


pray d her to be mercitul. 
While I was upon my knees begging her 


to ſpare him, word was brought that he 


way dead: ſhe ſaid, never any one ſhould 
{ce thoſe letters; and ſhe order d me to 
let no body know that I had ſeen them, 
nor that ſhe had told me any thing of the 


attair ; that ſhe had been willing to acquaint - 


me with it, to have an irreproachable 
witneſs in me what little ground ſhe had 
given for ſuch calumnies; and who, upon 


occaſion, might teſtify the whole truth, as 


I learn'd it from Monaldeſchi's own confeſ- 
ſion; though ſhe did not ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould 
be oblig'd to give reaſons for her proceed- 
ing in that manner, being a queen who 
was accountable to no — 

actions, I promis d to ſay nothing, and 
to do nothing in the buſineſs further than 
I receiv d orders from her. 
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The king complain*d-of the method ſhe 
took to do her ſelf juſtice; and gave her 
to underſtand, he wiſh'd ſhe had proceed- 
ed in puniſhing the criminal with leſs pre- 
Cipitation. She took no notice of this 
reproof : on the contrary, ſhe order'd me 
more ſtrictly than ever not to ſpeak of the 
ſecret ſhe had entruſted-me with, thinking 
it below ker dignity to juſtify her ac- 
tions. 

I have been ſo true to her in the mat- 
ter, that though it was ſaid every where 
ſhe put Monaldeſchi to death for his indiſ- 
cretion in boaſting of her favours; yet I 
never offer'd to ſay what I knew, and was 
very glad that it was not known I was 
preſent at this buſineſs: perhaps I ſhould 
have been blam'd for not running to help 
a man who was my friend ; for there are 
ſome perſons, who without weighing the 
circumſtances of a man's condition and 
ability, would engage him in the moſt 
raſh and unprofitable deſigns ; and it 
would have been fooliſh and vain in me to 
have attempted ſingly to ſave a man who 
did not defend himſelf ; and who was in 
the hands of three officers well arm'd that 
were order'd to kill him : beſides, if I 
would have done it, the queen would not 
have ſuffer'd me to come out of the clo- 
ſet; and I could not aſſiſt him without 
oftering violence to that princels. . 
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Be it as it will, the thing happen'd juſt 
as I have reported it. LI-{uppole- I may 


now do the queen that publick juſtice, 


which ſhe forbid. me to render her when 
her reputation was molt attack d. I have 
all the reaſon in the-world to believe, ſhe 
had given very little-and innocent grounds 
to the fooliſh vanity of Monaldeſchi; and 


the knowledge I had of the Halian's cha- 


racer confirms me he was the molt vam 
and impertinent man I ever met with, and 
even the moſt baſe. How unhappy are 
thoſe princeſſes who place a confidence in 
perſons of ſuch a character. 

I was a long while ignorant by what 
means the queen of Sweden got Monaldeſ-- 
chi's letters into her poſſeſſion ; I ſuſpected 
the lady whom he ſeem'd to like had be- 
tray'd him, and two years after I under- 
ſtood it was ſhe : I was told it by a woman 
that was a ſervant to her at the time 
when Monaldeſchi courted her. This wo- 
man being diſmiſt her ſervice, liv'd with 
a relation of mine, and I learn'd the 
whole affair from her. I cannot but think 
the adventure worth the relating, as well 
to finiſh all that I know concerning that 
unnappy wretch, as to ſhew what women 
are capable of doing. | 
If the queen of Sueden has been blam'd 
for her cruelty in puniſhing him ſo ſudden- 
ly, ſhe that ſacrific'd him to her vengeance 

C 3 ought, 
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onght, in my opinion, to be condemn'd 
aàs much more cruel; | 

Mozaldeſchi fell in love with this lady at 
a time when ſhe was courted by a great 
officer, who lovd her paſſionately, and 
would have been a very good match for 
her: ſhe was very covetous, and the Lali- 
an being repreſented to her as a perſon who 
was able ro make her very rich preſents, 
ſhe made no more reſiſtance than ſhe 
thought neceſſary to excite his liberality. 
However, Monaldeſchi was the leaſt guilty 
of profuſion of any man, he would pro- 
miſe more than he would pertorm ; and 
all the offers he made her were only ſo 
many tricks to ſurprize her. The lady, 
who did not know his character, reſolv'd 
to try him, and not ſtanding much on 
punctilio's with a ſtranger, whom ſhe 
look'd upon as a bird upon the wing, 
Me told him, after ſhe had withſtood him 
ſome time and received ſeveral amorons 
letters, that ſhe had occaſion for fifty 
thouſand crowns, and whoever would ſup- 
ply her with them ſhould have no cauſe to 
repent his generoſity. The 1alian ſeem'd 
to be wondertully well pleas'd at an op- 
portunity to oblige her : he demanded an 
aſſignation, and promis'd to bring her 
punctually the fifty thouſand crowns ſhe 
wanted either in bills of exchange, or in 
jewels; the day was ſet, againſt which 


Monaldeſchi 


ya 


the place of rendezvous. 
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Mynaldeſehi provided a number of falſe- 
diamonds, ſuch as neareſt reſembled the 
true; and took them along with him to 


mY 


His viſits had allarm'd the lady's lover: 
he watch'd all her motions, and was in- 
form'd of the time and place appointed for 
this meeting: he took no notice of it to 
her, reſolving to ſee whether ſhe would go 
ſo far with him or no; and in caſe ſhe 
did, to ſurpriſe her. She did not fail com- 
ing at the time: Mmaldeſchi gave her the 
diamonds, and he requir d her to pay him 
the purchaſe juſt as the lover came in. As 
much as ſhe was amazd to find he had 
caught her with the Italian, ſhe had the 
prelence of mind to hide the jewels, in- 
tending to make her market of it, ler the 


adventure end how it would; for the laſt 


thing a covetous woman forgets is her in- 
Was. 5: | | | 
The two lovers quarrell'd, and the lady 
lefr them to decide it between themſelves, 
comforting her ſelf with the diamonds for 
the loſs of a marriage on which ſhe had 


depended before, and which ſhe reaſonably 


ſuppos d could come to nothing after this 
adventure. | | | 
Monaldeſchi's cowardice ended the diſ- 
pute between the two rivals; he ſaid he 
would not fight for a woman who had 
not conſented to his paſſion before he 
C 4 paid 
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paid dearly for it with his money; that 
he had juſt now given her fifty thouſand 
crowns in jewels, and when ſhe had re- 
ſtor d them to him he would fight him as 
Joon as he pleas'd. The lover knowing by 
that the character of his miſtreſs, was 
not very earneſt to preſs the thing further. 
He told Mynaldeſchi it was juſt he ſhould 
poſſeſs a miſtreſs he had ſo dearly bought; 
and that he relinquiſh'd her to him with all 
his heart. | 
He would have left him at theſe words; 
but Mozaldeſchi affecting to appear gene- 
rous, told him, he gave him his promiſe 
never to ſee her more; and ſhould think 
his diamonds well laid out, ſince he had 
by that means been undeceived in the me- 
rit of a woman whom he thought worthy 
of eſteem : he ſaid he would not ask her 
for them again, and ſhe ſhould never hear 
more from him. | 

The rival was ſupriz'd at this generoſi- 
ty: he thought it was impoſſible to find 
a man in the world ſo little ſelf- intereſted 
as to think the loſs of fifty thouſand 
crowns a trifle, and began ro imagine that 
he had not given her to the value of fo 
much money as he pretended ; but made 
uſe of this artifice to induce him to think 
the woman not worth contending for. He 
told him his thoughts; and the Talian 


confkels'd the diamonds were counterfeits. 
The 
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The lover was more pleas'd to find his 
miſtreſs had been cheated by the Halian, 
than he was before in imagining ſhe had 
trick d him. They hugg d themſelves up- 
on it, and ſpread the ſtory without naming 
the lady. 

She heard it as ſoon as any body; and 
though her name was not mention d, but 
on the contrary the thing was reported to 
have happen'd to another, yet ſhe did not 
doubt but ſhe was the bubble they talk d 
of. She ſhewed the diamonds to a jewel- 
ler, and was ſo enrag'd to find them falſe, 
that ſhe reſolv'd to be reveng'd. She had 

kept Monaldeſchi's letters, and he muſt have 
| given ker alſo that which was written in 
Italian, ſince it was among the others 
in the queen of Sueden 's packet, which ſne 
receiv'd from her. 

One cannot enough admire the ſtupidi- 
ty of this man, to have ſo little regard for 
a woman, who had in her hands that 
which might be his deſtruction. It may 
be he flatter'd himſelf, that the queen 
would pardon him if ſhe had come to the 
knowledge of it; or, he may perhaps have 
forgotten that the lady had ſuch letters of - 
his in her cuſtody : whatever was the oc- 
caſion of his negligence and forgettulneſs, - 
we are taught by his fad adventure how 
dangerous it is to make a jeſt of a wo- 
man, 
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1 cannot; tell whether the lover who 
broke with her on the diſcovery of her 
meeting Monaldeſchi, knew any thing that 
the was the cauſe of his death; I never 


heard him ſpeak of it, and I ſhould not 


have known any thing of the matter had- 
not the woman that livd with her told it 


While the queen of Sweden was in 
France, ſhe interceeded with' the king for 
my ſecond brother, who when he left the 
kingdom to avoid his majeſty's diſpleaſure, 
went into Sweden, and accompany'd the 
queen in her journey to 1taly : he ſtay'd at 
Nome in expectation of the pardon which ſhe 
had promis'd to obtain for him of the king. 
She perform d her promiſe, and word was 


ſent to my brother that he might return; 


but he was gone from Rome before the 
news arriv'd, and went back to Sweden, 
where he was very well receiv'd by per- 
fons of the higheſt quality. 


He was 4 man as famous for his adven- 


tures as any one; there was this only dif- 


ference between him and me, that the | 


greateſt part ot his misfortune fell upon 


him by his own inconſtancy and deceit; 


whereas mine happen'd by my honeſty and- 
ſincerity. 
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We were both cullics to the ſex; and ” 
was no mote happy in behaving my ſelf 
honourably towards the ladies, than he 
was in deceiving and dealing roughly by 
them: wherefore I think I may fay, that 
the fortune of lovers is equal let them uſe 

their miſtreſſes well or ill; and that ho- 
neſty is little neceſſary in a commerce in 
which women ſeem to have ſwore to ſacti- 
fice to nothing bur their vanity, intereſt or 
Caprice. 

I knew them beter than ever, and my 
laſt adventure with the princeſs Aſpaſia 
convinc'd me, that it was a great unhap- 
pineſs for a man's thoughts to be always 
roving, whereby he is induced to make 
love to every woman he thinks agreable. 
Wherefore for my future repoſe, and to 
avoid the rocks I had been like to ſplit on, 
I reſolv'd to engage my ſelf with a per- 
ſon whom I could willingly make my wife, 
and ſeriouſly ſet about ſeeking out a wo- 
man worthy of me. This was not a very 
caſy thing to do; I muſt have one on whom 
J could ſettle my affections, and who 
ſhould be an agreable fortune; two qua- 
lities that very rarely meet together in one 
woman; jet I would by no means marry 
a perſon that wanted either of them: and 
it was in vain for my elder brother to per- 
[wade me that J ought to look out for no- 
thing but money, I was afraid if I mar- 
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ry'd a woman I could not love, I ſhould 
pA to intriguing again; and I thought 
the only way to cure me of that humour, 
was to find a woman who had all the gra- 
ces and perfections that I could admire in 
others of her ſex. | 

My mother had been dead a year or 
two: ſhe had no children by her ſecond 
husband ; and by her death I was become 
a better match than I was while ſhe liv'd. 
I fancy'd my {elf therefore in a condition 
to make. a good choice for my ſelf; yet I 
found the buſineſs more difficult than I 
imagind, I fear d if I happen'd to meet 
with a perſon worthy to be belov'd, I 
might love her at firſt ſight, and that my 
paſſion might make me regardleſs of the 
reſt ; but then likewiſe I could not bear 
to think of marrying a woman that I could 
not love. 

My brother laugh'd to ſee me perplex 
my {elf about it; and made uſe of my in- 
certitude to convince me, that I ſhould 


run no manner of danger in marrying a min 

10 rich woman: that perhaps love would thro! 

| come afterwards ; and if not, money my { 
= would make amends even for love. I did the « 
| not very much approve of his reaſons ; ble t 
Mi and though he propos'd ſeveral matches pine 
Kit to me, I came to no concluſion on the an i 
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This perplexity had at leaſt a good ef- 
ſect for — time: I look d upon women 
with the eyes of a man that intended to 
marry, which hinder d my engaging in 
any intrigue with them. It was the firſt 
day of my life that I could ſay I was free 
from ſuch engagements ; and I muſt with 
ſhame confeſs, that I did not think my 
ſelf ſo happy as I had fancy'd thoſe to be 
who were not in love : on the contrary, I 
livd a tireſome life perpetually. The 
leaſt trouble diſturb'd me, having no body 
to comfort me in ſo ſoft and ſweet a man- 
ner as a woman that loves one. On the 
other ſide the views of my fortune made 
little impreſſion upon me ; for I never de- 
ſir d to be rich, but that I might divide 
my riches with a perſon I lov'd : wealth 
ſeem'd to me to be good for nothing elſe. 
At laſt I was entirely convinc'd, it was 
impoſſible to be content without being in 
love. | 

It was to no purpoſe that I call'd to 
mind all the troubles I had undergone 
through that paſſion : I concluded with 
my {elf, after I had compar'd the one with 
the other, that the pleaſure is more ſenſi- 
ble than the pain. It was a great unhap- 
pineſs for a man to have contraGed ſuch 
an ill habit; for we muſt own, that reli- 
gion, and a ſincere deſire of ſalvation, is 


the only way to peace. 
Tbeſe 
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Theſe motives work'd little with me 
then: I would fain be happy, and was ſo 
fooliſh as'to fancy there was' no happineſs 
to be met with in any thing but love. 1 
often ſaid ro my ſelf, is it impoſſible to 
find a woman with waom I may taſte the 


pleaſures of loving and being belov d. I 


then call my dear Carmelite to mind, and 
buſied my ſelf to ſeek out in ſome other 
perſon what I thought I ſhould have found 
in her, if it had been our fortune to come 
together, | | 

There is nothing ſo pleaſant and ſo 
whimſical as the diſpoſition J was in after 
theſe reflections: I look'd out every where 
for a woman whom I could love; and as 
ſoon as I found one to my mind I was a- 


fraid of addreſſing to her, leſt I ſhould be 


again deceivd. All that I got by my ex- 
perience was not to hate women, but to 
tear them : which made me more unfortu- 
nate than I was when I gave my ſelf up to 
them without diſtruſt or fear; and I was 
ſorry ſometimes that the time was over, 
when I was blind without knowing my 
blindreſs: my reaſon, being not ſtrong 
enough to maſter my inclination, rather 
puzzled than aſſiſted me. I perceived then; 
that a man in love ought always to be a 
little blind to think himſelf happy. And 
nothing is a more certain proof of the er- 
rors and misfortunes of that paſſion, than 
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to reflect, that it is never entirely happy 
but when it is entirely blind, | 

The knowledge I got of the nature of 
love by my refle&ions, was far from de- 
priving me of the reliſh of that paſſion ;- E 
continued obſtinate in the belief that F 
could and ought to fix my affections. No- 
thing fiote;” [hid I, is required for this 
purpoſe than to find a woman one could 
love out of inclination as well as duty: 
this did not ſeem to me impoſſible, and TI 
determin'd to ſpare no pains in ſceking' 
for ſuch an one. 

With this view I kept company chiefly 
with married people, that by converſing 
with them I might learn the conyeniencies 
and inconveniencies of marriage: and F 
muſt own, that I met with ſcarce any one 
example that did not make me afraid to 
venture. Thoſe who doated on their 
wives, and thoſe that did not love them, 
ſeem'd to me equally unfortunate. My 
eldeſt brother was happy enough in his 
eſtate; but he had ſo little inclination to 
love, and was ſo occupy 'd about making 
his fortune, that his example weighed very 
little with me. I did not like his indiffe- 
rence, or his ambition: I was willing to 
love, and not over-ſollicitous to advance 
my ſelf: I had not been fo indifferent to- 
wards riches, could I have been more in- 
difterent towards love. It is no * 

d 
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that a man of this humour did not get 
preferment. There is no other way to it 
than by making every thing give place to 


the deſire of advancement; and as for 
me, 1 wo..!d have every thing give way to 


my deſign of loving, and being beloy'd.. 
rom doing 


This prepoſſeſſion hinder'd me 
any thing extraordinary; and if I may be 
allow'd to ſay fo, ſpoil'd all my talents for 
buſineſs. 


I wiſh thoſe that read theſe. memoirs. 


may profit by my example ; and learn be- 


times to reſiſt a paſſion that cannot be 


maſter d without a miracle, when a man 


begins to wreſtle with it ſo late as I did. 


The time wherein my errors were to be 


corrected was not yet come, and I was to 
give other inſtances of weakneſs and blind- 
neſs; for all my reflections ſerv'd for no- 


thing more than to engage me the more 
firmly, as ſoon as I imagin'd I had got 
what I thought I ſought after. Among the 
perſons my brother propos d to me, he na- 
med one who he ſaid was a perfect beau- 

She was related to monſieur Fouquet, 
whoſe family began to be in great credit 


by means of the abbot Fouquer, a favou- 


rite of the cardinal. 


The young gentlewoman was the daugh- 
ter of a lawyer, born in Britany; and tho” 
her father was a practitioner, his extrac-, 


tion was not ordinary ; 1t being cuſtomary 
for 
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for the ſons of good houſes in that pro- 
vince to wear the long robe. This law- 
yer, beſides that he was a very good gen- 
tleman, paſs'd for an extraordinary. rich 
man; and this match my brother prefert d 
to all that he had recommended to me, in 
hopes it would be of ſervice to our fami- 
ly, by means of the favour and ſupport of 

that of Euquet. © 
I did not much conſider the conſequen- 
ces of the marriage: the girl was young, 
and I muſt confeſs I was a little appre- 
henſive of her beauty. I could not — 
poſe a young and a handſome woman had 
all the qualities neceſſary to make me hap- 
py ; and was afraid of the fortune of 
thoſe husbands, who are oblig'd by. the 
youth and beauty of their wives to be- 
come their tutors and guardians: The 
buſineſs 1 here: the girl was newly 
come out of the country; I had not yet 
ſeen her, and was not 1 deſirous to ſee 
her, being not very fond of the marri- 
age. | | 
One day as I was going over Red- 
Bridge, I ſaw a coach overturn, and three 
women taken out of it with difficulty : I 
was alone in mine, and I thought I could 
do no leſs than offer it to the ladies : the 
eldeſt of them accepted of my compliment 
the more readily, becauſe, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
was oblig d to go that cery moment to a 
1 5 place 
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place where ſhe was expected about an 


urgent affair: ſhe ask'd pardon for the 
freedom ſhe uſed, and ſtepping into the 


coach, one of her company ſtopp'd het, 
Haying, ſhe would not follow her, nor owe if 
I was ſurpriz d. 
at her refuſal, and looking upon her, found 


me ſuch an obligation. 


her to be the moſt ſhining and lively beau- 


ty I ever ſaw : ſhe ſeem'd in ſome diforderf 


after what ſhe had ſaid, and I fancy'd ſhe 
did not care to look me in the face. She 


that accepted my offer chang'd her mind 


upon what the other that -refus'd it ſaid to 


her: ſhe thank'd me, and ſaid ſhe would 
ſtay till her own coach was refitted. No, 
madam, I reply d, you ſhall if you pleaſe 
take mine; and tell me how I have de- 
fery'd, that the charming perſon who 
ftopp d you ſhould deprive me of the ho- 
nour you would do me. She ſmil'd, and 
anſwer d, I will aſſure you ſhe is angry 
with you: ſhe is handſome enough to be 
fought after, and I ſuppoſe ſhe does not 
take you for a friend of hers. Me, madam; | 
faid J immediately, I do not believe I had | 
ever the honour to ſee her; I am ſare 1 
never ſaw any thing ſo fair as ſhe. Per- 
haps, ſays the lady, in the ſame tone, it 


is that very thing which offends her: ſhe 


has been in' Paris fix weeks, and cannot | 


think that ſo gallant a man as you ought 
to have ſtay d ſo long without —_ 
| ray 
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Pray, mother, ſaid the young lady, don't 
let us keep the gentleman any longer; he 
has, without doubt, other affairs on his 
hands than to trouble himſelf about us. I 
anſwer d her, no madam, you muſt ac- 
cept the ofter which the lady your mother 
was ſo kind not to refuſe; and let me 
know what I have done to make you fo 
much my enemy. I, fir, ſhe reply d, would 
only ſave you fo much pains ; and I know 
well enough, that it is not about ſuch 
country girls as I that you trouble your 
ſelf. She feem'd, in ſaying theſe words, 
to reproach me; and I was equally ſur- 
prizd and confounded. I ſpoke ſo many 
ſoft things to her, and made ſo many com- 
pliments to her mother, that at laſt they 
accepted of my offer, and I carried them 
whither their buſineſs call'd them. 
On the way I underſtood that this fair 
one was Fuquet's kinfwoman : the term 
of country girl, which fhe repeated feve- 
ral times with affectation, put me in mind 
that I had indeed call'd her fo, when I re- 
fus'd to think of her, before J had ſeen or 
known her. I did not queſtion but that 
ſhe had been told, that in diſcourſe with 
a friend of mine who recommended her 
to me, I had ſaid, to put him off, that T 
would not marry a country girl, who. per- 
haps might not have common ſenſe. This 
was repeated to her word for word, and "ou 
made 
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made her ſo angry with me. So dangerons 
it is to ſpeak without conſideration before 
one's beſt friends; and at a venture to 
talk injuriouſly of perſons we never ſay, 
I parted from her, making a:thouſand of. it; tha 
fers of ſervices; and I doubted not but I Hand in 
had ſufficiently repair'd the injury that had proper 
been done me. with her. man. E 

When I was alone I felt my ſelf ſenſibly | tunity e 
touch'd by the beauty of this girl: the little 


. ly go tC 
vexation that ſhe gave me made me think Bein 
the better of her: I found her to be witty ¶ maid, 
in every thing ſhe ſaid, and her merit ap- ¶ ther tal 
pear d above her years. I look d upon our ¶ i ig 
meeting as having ſomething of fatality in her, an 
it, and from that minute was enamour d. ter. E 
There appear d neither humour nor vanity Wl Ccjv'q 1 
in her anger; and I fancy d ſhe thought ¶ the ma 
me worthy of her, or ſhe would not have and an 
been angry for a word that had eſcap'd MW tion' d 
me; or been offended at the little forward- ¶ jady ar 
neſs I ſhew'd for knowing or ſeeing her af - 64.4 th; 
ter the propoſals that had been made me; ¶ a time. 
for her mother agreed to the propoſitions, ¶ that ir 
and ſhe was not ignorant of them. would 

In ſhort, I was at laſt caught in the more t 
ſnare, and believ'd I had found what I lf the per: 
ſought for. I went the next day to ſee my ¶ he (aig 
brother; and without telling him what had the we 
happened to me the day before, I told find in 
him I had conſider d his advice, and WM all the 
agreed with him that monſieur Fouquet 8 her ſelf 

f kinſwoman 
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inſwoman was the moſt proper match 1 


re could think of; and that I defir'd he 
to would demand her of her parents for me. 
My brother ſaid he would loſe no time in 
7 it; that he would ſee the abbot Fuguet, 


Wand in the mean while it might not be im- 
proper for me to viſit the young gentlewo- 
man. He promis'd to procure me an oppor- 
Wrunity of ſeeing her, and would immediate- 
le iy go to the abbot and talk to him about it. 
Being impatient to ſee the charming 
y maid, and fearing the opportunity my bro 
P- WT ther talk d of would not happen ſo ſoon as 
ur wiſh'd, I told him I had already ſeen 
i BY her, and acquainted him with the rencoun- 
d. ter. He laugh'd at me, and ſaid, he per- 
t ceiv d now what had determin'd me to 
ht the marriage; telling me I ſhould be mad 
vc and amorous as long as I livd: he cau- 
tion'd me not to appear to be ſo, for the 
d. lady and her friends would be ſurpriz d to 
it- BY 6nd that I was ſo much in love in ſo ſhort 
© BY a time.; that they would thence apprehend 
15, BY that it was too hot to laſt. For he that 
& would marry, ought to beware of nothing 
he BY more than-to ſhew too much paſſion for 
1 IF the perſon he would eſpouſe. From thence 
1 I hc ſaid aroſe all the unhappy marriages in 
de the world; for a woman accuſtom'd to 
ld and in an husband all the devotion, and 
d all the earneſtneſs of love, is apt to give 
ber {elf but little concern to ſhew him re- 
in ſpect 3 


[7e] 


ſpect; that ſhe will abuſe the paſſion. he 
has for her, and will always think her ſelf 


deſpis d upon not finding in her husband 
that ardour with which he firſt pleas d 
her; that it was impoſſible this paſſion 


ſhould long - preſerve the ſame ſtrength, 


and that its ſlackning would be a change 
difficult for a wife to bear. . 
Nothing could be more wiſe nor more 
to the purpoſe than theſe counſels; but 
to whom were they given? to a man 
whom love had already blinded. I aſſur d 
my brother I was not that amorous per- 
ſan he took me for; and if I were I would 
not ſee my miſtreſs oftner than he ſhould 
think convenient. He anſwer' d, 1 ſhould 
do well to be as good as my word; and 
as ſoon as he had ſeen the abbot Fuquet, 
and talk'd to her mother, he would order 
the matter ſo that I ſhould have as many 
opportunities to ſee the young lady as I 
would : he again caution'd me-as to my 
conduct, and bad me remember his ad- 


vice, {aying, I was now too old to be ex- 


travagant, and to be guilty of the follies 
in which I had ſpent my youth, He ad- 
ded, the whole town would make a jeſt of 


me, if I appear'd as amorous at thirty- 


five as I was at twenty. He left me pre- 
ſently after, and I hearken'd ſo little to 
his wholeſome counſel, that I went di- 


rectly from him to my miſtreſs: I ſaw no- 
thing 
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thing inconvenient in this viſit: Limagin 
it would be attributed to pure good man- 
ners; but happen what would, I was no 
longer my own maſter; and I believe that 
if my lite had lain at ſtake, I ſhould not 
have been reſolute enough to have paſs'd 

Wrhat day without ſeeing the perſon with 
whom I was ſo much charmd. 1 
But I had to do with people wiſer than 
my ſelf. I was inform'd, that neither ſhe 
nor her mother was at home, tho” I knew 
that both of them were within: this re- 
fuſal put me in mind of my brother's ad- 
vice, and hinder d me from preſſing to be 
admitted ſo earneſtly as I deſit d. I re- 
turn'd full of a real deſpair ; and I am, 
ſure, if J ſhould ſay all that I ſufter'd that 
day by being forbid a ſight of the perſon 
without whom I could not live, the world 
would laugh at me; for I was never more 
2 fool in all my life. 
A man of my character is very much to 
be pity d when he is in love; and I won- 
der it did not make me more wretched 
s chan I was. I own, I might have been 
. more wiſe could I have been leſs fond; 
F but I valued my ſelf on my fondneſs, and 
Vas falſly perſwaded in my ſelf, that a. 
man of honour ſhould ſpare for nothing 
o to ſhew his paſſion to the woman he 
- boves. 
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The next day my brother acquainted 
me, he was afraid my marriage with that 
young lady was not feaſible; for the mar- 
queſs de Bellefonts, who was engaged to 


another kinſwoman of monſieur Fuquet s, 
had ſeen this, and it was likely that he 
would prefer her to the other; that tho 


the marqueſs's eſtate was not greater than 
mine, 
ther and the daughter would hearken to 
him if he addreſs'd himſelf to my miſtreſs, 
becauſe he was a favourite at court, and 


had behav'd himſelf ſo prudently, that 
there was no reaſon to fear from him what 
my many adventures gave grounds to ap- 


prehend from me. 


My brother bid me let him alone in the þ 


management of the buſineſs; and if that 
girl was given to Bellefonts he would pro- 
cure the marqueſs's firſt miſtreſs for me, 
who would be a much better match, being 
more nearly related to monſieur Fuquet, 
whoſe name ſhe bore. 

I did not at all like my brother's pro- 
poſal; the lady whom he would have me 
take, if the marqueſs de Belefonts left her, 
was a woman who had no fault but her 
want of beauty: but alas! had ſhe been 
as fair as an angel I had already choſen 
elſewhere, and was in love. This was 
nor the only reaſon that made me di{like 
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4 i my brother's diſcourſe: I was very much 
x: diſpleas d that it ſhould be ſaid the mar- 
r- queſs had behav'd himſelf better than I. 
o It is true, I did not know of any amours 
s, he had had; but he was the moſt irregu- 
ic lar man in the world for play. He gam'd 
& Wt without reaſon and without meaſure, a 
in vice, which in my opinion, was more to 
»- & be fear'd than the inclination I had for 
o women. Beſides, I was ſo well ſatisfy'd 
s, this inclination of mine was no vice, that 
id I would not have exchangd my manage- 
at ment for his, tho' the world might not 
ar judge as I did. He was thought prudent, 
p- I and I debauch'd ; and we muſt own that 
there is no ſort of extravagance fo inju- 
rious to a man's fortune as the love of 
women. 76 ht 
I told my brother that it would be 
mean in me to wait for the marqueſs de 
Beliefout s leavings 3 that I believ'd it 
would be beſt to hinder his having the 
young gentlewoman whom he would have 
me give up to him.; in order to which it 
was neceliary I ſhould ſee her, and I hop'd 
ſhe would like me better than my rival. 
| My brother oppos'd this delign; yet at 
length he ſubmitted, ſeeing I was reſolv'd 
upon it, and fearing I ſhould be guilty of 
ſome indiſcretion it he longer oppos'd me. 


Vor. II. ' - I went 
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I went from him to my miſtreſs's mo- not ac 
ther, and not being able to find her at Was c. 
home, I ran after her to the church, whi- ¶ great 
ther I was told ſhe was gone to hear maſs: anſwer 
I waited for her until the came out, and had nc 
then gave her my hand to lead her home. ¶ look'd 
By the way I told her, I did not doubt Ml where, 
ſhe had been inform'd that my brother had mc wa 
demanded her daughter for me. She re- ¶ to thoſ 
ply'd, ſhe had heard ſomething of it, but ¶ and w 
ſhe did not meddle in the matter; that it MW fhonld 
belong'd to her daughter and her rela- aid I, 
tions, to whoſe choice ſhe ſhould be wil- mannet 
ling to conſent :_ if it fell upon me ſhe IMF your in 
ſhould be glad, and would not diflerve me i riage i: 
in it. attair o 

I begg'd her to let me ſee her daugh- have a 
ter: ſhe preſented her to me, and left me ¶ diſſemb 
with her. I aſſured the lovely maid, that in havi. 
] was heartily ſorry for having ſo long de- ver thir 
ferr'd doing my ſelf the honour of ſeeing do ſo. 
and getting acquainted with her: that I IE your (c! 
was now come to make amends for the Non: cot 
little haſte J ſhew'd in paying her my Wand I (+ 
duty; and that I could not do it better I will b 
than by giving my ſelf up to ber: that I Wadoring 
had asked her in marriage of thoſe whoſe }Wplaining 
care I had been told it was to ſee her well ¶ theſe get 


ſettled ; but that I would hope for nothing co me; 
but from her conſent: that I knew ſhe in the m 
had already made the marqueſs de Bele- vill mai 


ſones inconſtant ; but believ'd ſhe would ſuppoſe 
| not 
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not accept of a man tor her husband who 
t vas capable of ſuch infidelity; nor do fo 
great an injury to her kinſwoman. She 
: anſwer'd, that the marqueſs de Bellefonts 
1 had not been mention'd to her; that ſhe 
WH look'd upon him as a man engag'd elſe- 
t WM where, and therefore what ſhe heard from 
dme was news to her. That ſhe would ſubmit 
to thoſe who were to ſettle her in the world, 
t and would obey them as ſoon as they 
t MW ſhonld ſpeak of it to her. How, madam, 
- WE {aid I, would you take a husband in this 
- manner, without conſulting your heart or 
e vour inclination ? do you know that mar- 
e Mrizge is the greateſt and the moſt terrible 

attair of your life; and that you alone 

- have a right to decide in it? J will not 
e diſſemble with you, my happineſs centers 
t in having you for my wife; yet I will ne- 
= I ver think on it, unleſs you order me to 
do ſo, I ſhall ſpeak to no one beſides 
your ſelt to know what I have to depend 
on: conſider with your felt, be ſincere, 
and I ſwear, it I am not agreable to you,” 
[ will be gone, and ſatisfy my ſelf with 
adoring you without ſeeing you, or com- 
plaining of you. I aſſure you, ſhe reply d, 
theſe generous ſentiments are very pleaſing 
to me; give me time to think upon it, and 
in the mean while you may depend I never 
will marry the marqueſs de Bellefonts. I 
{uppoſe thoſe that told you he had any 
D 2 thing 
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thing to ſay to me, took pleaſure in de- be a t 

ceiving you: However, be it as it will, and I 

eſt ſatisfied I love my kinſwoman too well WM berate 

to deprive her of her gallant. This an- matter 

Awer charm'd me. 1 ask'd leave to viſit the ha 

her, and openly to wait upon her. She to giv 

told me I forgot what I ſaid juſt now, and was in 

that we had agreed ſhe ſhould have time The 

to conſult her inclinations before I decla- I time o 

red my ſeltf further; however ſhe would MF I did 

not make any delays in giving me ſatiſ- marks 

faction, and pray d. me to take no notice M pieces 

of our converſation together. I left her, to und 

proteſting I would expect her reſolution her ſel 

as that which was to give me life or it of a 

death. doubt 

The more I reflected on the proceed- MW to ſupf 

ings of this lovely perſon, the more 1 and pe; 

found her worthy of my devotion. I could {wer, ſ 

nor queſtion her want of wit ; and her de- more c 

ſiring to conſider with her ſelf whether her ha 

| ſhe could love me, before ſhe ſuffer d me MW our m 
(ys to court her, ſeem d to me an inſtance of thereof 
1 4 wiſdom much above her years. I perſwa- I the 
4 ded my felt ſhe muſt have a good opinion WM felicicy 
1 of me to deal ſo by me; and could not MW my pw 
K help blaming the conduct of thoſe young had nc 
14 women, who are afraid of ſpeaking their MW Howevi 
40A minds, and marry without conſidering went te 
ö WW whether they are in love or not: I ima- MW melancl 
gin'd my miſtreſs had more ſenſe than o- ¶ occaſioi 
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be a buſineſs which required deliberation 7 
and I doubted not, it after ſhe had deli- 
berated upon it, ſhe ſhould determine the 
matter in my favour, I ſhould be one of 
the happieſt men living; which may ſerve 
to give a judgment of the impatience T 
was in to have her anſwer. 

The reader muſt not think I paſt my 
time of expectation very quietly ; nor that 
I did not in the interim ſhew her new 
marks of my love. I invented an hundred 
pieces of gallantry, which gave the world 
to underſtand I was in love with her. She 
her ſelt had the greateſt reaſon to believe 
it of any one; neither did ſhe make any 
doubt of it: and on my fide, I had cauſe 
to ſuppoſe ſhe thought my atteRions real 
and perfect; for when ſhe gave her an- 
ſwer, ſhe aſſur d me ſhe thought I was 
more capable than any man of making 
her happy; and ſhe would not obſtruct 
our marriage it her relations approved 
thereof, / 

I then fancy'd my ſelf on the pinicle of 
felicity; for every thing was prepar d to 
my purpoſe with her relations, and we 
had nothing to do bur to be marry'd. 
However, three or four days afterwards I 
went to wait upon her and found her very 
melancholy : ſhe would not tell me the 
occaſion, She lock'd her {ſelf up in her 

| D 3 chamber, 
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chamber, leaving me with her mother, who 
ſpoke to me in thele terms. © 

I will not diflemble with you, fir, you 
ſeem to be a man of too much honour, 
and too much concern'd for my daugh- 
ter's welfare, to oppoſe her advancement, 


Monſieur the prince of ——— is in love 
with her: he has declar'd himſelt to her, | 
and to her friends, and waits for our an- 


{wer to marry her with all the ceremonies 
due to a prince of his rank. Tho' he is a 
ſtranger, yet being a ſovereign, his quality 
gives my daughter a view of ſuch a high 
jitation, that ſhe would be mad not to ac- 
cept of him: nothing hinders her giving 
him her hand but her engagements with 
you. To remove this impediment, I have 
aſlur'd her, if you really love her, you will 
be the firſt to adviſe her not to loſe an 
opportunity of raiſing a fortune ſo much 
above her hopes. 
Thus did her mother ſpeak to me, and 
I fancy'd at firſt that what ſhe ſaid was 
mere pleaſantry, only to try how I would 
bear it; but the thing was too true: and. 
what a dreadful revolution was this for a 
man in love! I ask'd ſeveral times what 
her daughter ſaid to it. I was anſwer d, 
that ſhe ſhould come and tell me her ſelt, 
and accordingly ſhe came. TI look'd on her 
without ſaving a word, ſhe alſo remain d 
mute 
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mute for ſome time; at laſt ſhe broke ſi- 
lence with ſaying, you cannot doubt, 
fir, that I have not a value for you, by 
the conſent I gave to your propoſal of 
marriage; but I alſo allure my ſelf you 
have too much reaſon to oppoſe the fair 
occaſion that preſents in my favour. It I 
had valued you leſs I would have refus d- 
to have ſeen you as things ſtand at pre= 
ſent 3 but I have relied on the good opini- 
on you occaſion d me to have ot you, when 
you aflur'd me that love ſhould not make 
you deſire any thing to the prejudice of 
what might be to my advantage. | 
Theſe words ſtruck me almoſt dead. I 
was amazed to find ſhe had already re- 
folv.d what to do: the hopes of being a 
princeſs had ſo dazled her, that ſhe was 
not a moment in ſuſpence. I caſt my eyes 
towards the ground, and riſing from my 
ſeat; no madam, ſaid I to her, I will be 
no obſtacle to ſo glittering à fortune: 
heaven grant that you may meet therein 
with that happineſs which you would have 
1d found elſewhere. Having {aid theſe words 
2 I went out of the room, and ſhe ſhewed 
at no diſpoſition to detain me, 
d, I repented then that I had follow'd my 
if, brother's advice no better; I was heartily 
er vex'd that J indeed was and had appear'd 
'd to be fo much in love with a young wo- 
te ä D 4 man 
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man that had not a minute's diſpute with 
her ſelf in my favour. 

I ſpent a whole day in contriving how 
to croſs her marriage with the prince; 
and ſhould have been infinitely pleas'd to 
ſee her reduc'd to a condition that might 


make her glad to return to me. 
ger wore oft in time; | e my 
ielf for thoſe mean thoughts. Ought I 
to blame her, ſaid 1 to my ſelf, for — 
ring a prince who will make her a ſove- 
reign, to a man who can very little mend 
her fortune? ſince 1 love her, ought not 1 
to deſire that ſhe may be as happy as ſhe 
deſerves to be? if ſhe had been ſo reſolute 
as to have taken me rather than fo advan- 
tageous a match, ſhould I have been ſo 
baſe as to have agreed to ſuch a ſacrifice? 
I have {worn to her I loy'd her for the ſake 
of her ſelf, would I have deceiv'd her, or 
did I ſpeak as I thought ? 

Here I ended the reflections ; and it 
ſeemd as if my ſoul was in a calm after a 
ſtorm thar had ruffled it. The idea of 
her marrying to another man look d leſs 
dreadful, when I conſider'd he was a ſove- 
reign, and that nothing lower than ſuch 
an elevation could have raviſh'd her from 
me. I own I was a ſufferer; yet J felt a 
ſecret pleaſure in doing a generous action, 
in ſactificing my love to her fortune. I was 
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ambitions of having the glory of this ſa- 
crifice, and the next day went to her a- 
gain. I told her, that the day before I had 
not been my own maſter, and thought I 
ſhould have dy'd with ſorrow and deſpair; 


but at length I had overcome my weak- 


neſs, and now waited upon her to rejoyce 


Vith her on the rank to which ſhe was 


about to be advanc'd ; and that inſtead of 
oppoſing it, I would give my life to ſee 


her ſettled with ſo much glory. 


She ſeem'd to take but very little notice 
of what I ſaid, being wholly taken up 
with preparations about her dreſs, and the 
ornaments for her wedding. | 

I was going to complain of it to her, 


Ewhen ſhe interrupted me - thus; ſince you 


are deſirous ot having us oblig'd to you 
for the concern you have for our welfare, 
pray, ſir, come here no more, leſt your 


preſence may raiſe ſuſpicion: I aſſure you 
Iwill not be ungratetul, and as occaſion 


offers, will male you ſatisfaction for what 
you have done for me. 
Theſe words rais'd my choller a ſecond - 
time: I went out of the room more haſti- 
ly than I had done the time betore; and 
I confeſs, I could more eaſily forgive her 
preferring the prince to me, than her ap- 
plication about tries, when ſhe ſhould 
have heard what I had to ſay to her. 0 
D 5 I appre- 
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moſt rea ſonable maid in the world might 


have us'd me better, ſince it was the laſt 
time I was to fee her. This opinion wor- 


trifling ſpirit which makes them fond of 
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J apprehended well enough, that the 


be {0 ambitious as to loſe no opportuni- 
ty of being a princeſs; but I could not 
think that any reaſonable woman could be 
ſo buſy about preparations for a wedding, | 
as to torget decency and good manners. I | 
began to: think ſhe had not ſo much merit | 
as I once believ'd ſhe had; and that ſhe | 
muſt certainly love trifles and vanity, to 
prefer the care of her ornaments to grati- 
tude, which ſhould have oblig'd her to 


ked more with me towards altering my 
mind, than her haſty conſent to a marriage 
that deſtroy'd all my hopes of her; and I 
really think, that the fault which one 
ought leaſt to pardon in the ſex, is that 


great ſettlements rather out of vanity and 
pride, than out of opinion that they are 
more folid than little ones. 

I was glad to diſcover a defect in her 
which rendred her leſs lovely : I ſuppos'd, 
fince ſhe was of ſnch a temper, I ſhould 
have been plagued with her had ſhe been 
my wite. All this together comforted me 
for the loſs of her; and though at the 
bottom I was griey'd and vex d to ſee her 
about marrying another man, I fancy'd it 
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was not ſo much becauſe I ſtill loy'd her, 
as becauſe it is uneaſy and mortifying to 
give place to anorher. 

I now thought I was cur'd of the paſ- 
ſion J had for her, or in a fair way of be- 
ing ſo; and to my thinking had play'd 
my part like a gallant man. Yet I ſoon 
found that I was a perfect ſtranger to my 
ſelf, and was never more amorons nor more 
fond. | 

Her marriage with the prince was bro- 
ken off, by remonſtrances made to him on 
an alliance ſo much below him ; or rather 
by the inconſtancy and infidelity of the 
prince. For J all along believ'd he had 
propos d the marriage only to deceive the 
young lady, and endeavour by that means 
to gain her affections. Be it as it will, the 
matter came to nothing: the prince re- 
turn'd into his own territories, and inſtead 
of all the fine hopes he flatter'd the dam- 
ſel with, he left her nothing but-a preſent 
which the young lady was ſo generous as 
to refuſe. 

As ſoon as I heard the marriage was 
broken off, I felt as great a joy as I ever 
taſted in my life: I imagin'd it was only 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the girl mortity d 
that was the occaſion of it; but I ſud- 
denly perceiv'd my joy had another mo- 
tive. I had not the patience to ſtay till 


I was ſent for; J ran haſtily to her mo- 
ther 8 
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"ther's houſe, and when I ſaw her, was 
more eager than ever to marry her. I fra-- 
med a thouſand things to my ſelf in ex- 
cuſe of her conduct with regard to the 
marriage of the prince: I forgot how ſhe 
treated me the laſt time I ſaw her. I did 
not think it was any ſhame to court her 
again, ſince I had not thought it ſhameful. 
to reſign her to another: the quality of a 
prince ſeem'd to make all things excuſa- 
ble. | 

Thus I argu'd like a blind lover, who 
believes what he deſires, It were to be 
wiſh'd that I had been either more wiſe or 
more fooliſh. Since I was ſo prudent to 
give place to her advantageous match, I 


ought to have had the prudence at leaſt to 


have ſtaid till they ſent tor me; or ſince I 
was ſo fooliſh as to run after her, I ſhould 
have been enough ſo not to have parted 


with her ſo eaſily. My behaviour convinc'd 


her that T was very amorous, and very tra- 
Cable, two qualities which a wife generally 

abuſes. | 
When my miſtreſs ſaw I came again to 
her, and came with as much love as be- 
fore, ſhe carry'd her ſelf more handſomly 
than ſhe had hitherto done: ſhe. told me 
ſhe had not had a moment's joy or quiet 
all the while ſhe was in expectation o 
marrying tie prince; thas ſhe conieuted to 
it in appearance, only in obedience to the 
com- 
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commands of her friends; that ſhe knew 
very well that the affair would: break off, 
becauſe ſhe was willing it ſhould do ſo; in 
ſnort, that ſhe was reſoly d to be no bo- 
dy's, or to be mine. 

It was eaſy, with the little ſenſe I had 
left, to ſee the falſhood of this fair diſ- 
courſe ; but I was blind, and indeed un- 
willing to open my eyes. 1 reply'd as if 
every word ſhe ſaid had been true; and I 
conjur'd her to give leave that I ſhould: 
preſs the concluſion of our marriage. It 
was ſoon concluded. My brother found 
his advantage in being ally'd to monſieur 
Huquet; and beſides he ſaw I was ſo much 
in love, he perceiv'd it would be in vain 
to oppoſe a paſſion in which I had 
made ſo little uſe of his wholſome coun- 
ſels. eren 

We were in the end married, and the 
fruit of all my dcliberations that 1 might 
m ke this ſettlement with prudence, was 
to hear and follow only a blind paſſion, 
which did not ind in marriage either the 
means to 1atisly me, or to make my ſelf 
| belov'd. | 

The woman I marry'd perhaps would 
have been more ſollicitous to pleale me, 
had ſhe been lels certain that ſhe was be- 
0%; but we were ſcarce gat together be- 
ſ.ic I percciv d ſhe preſum d coo much on 
my weakneſs and on my love. | 

The 
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The match ſhe was in hopes of with 
the prince made her intollexably vain ; and 
ſhe did not forget to reproach me that I 
was the cauſc of her loſing it. In a word 


I found I nor happy, and ſoon per- 


ceiv'd thac 1 ſtood in need of all my 
ſtrength and diſſimulation to live well 
with a wife, who every day ſhew'd the 
little regard ſhe had for me. 

I thought chen I perceiv'd that ſhe never 
had any other motive, in the conduct ihe 
had obſerv'd towards me, but to increaſe 
my paſſion, and to fee what ſhe could 
bring me to. I had indeed given her too 
much ground to believe I was ſuch a man 
as ſhe would have a husbard be, over 
whom ſhe intended to tyrannize ; and ſhe 
was ſo well ſatisfy d of it, that ſhe ſoon 
began to exerciſe a dominion which di- 
ſturb d me. 

What a mortification was it to me to 
be govern'd by a wife, after the experience 
I had of the ſex! yet this was no more 
than a beginning of the troubles ſhe was 
to give me. I met with others afterwards, 
which taught me throughly the truth of 
what my brother preach'd to me before I 
courted her; that the firſt thing a man 


oug t to keep from a woman he intends to 
makc his wife, is the knowledge of his 


paſſion for her, and that he is blind enough 
not to ſee her faults, cr fooliſh enough to 
love 
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love her though he ſees them. Inſtead of / 
the happineſs I had in view, by marrying - 
the handſomeſt woman I ever ſaw in my 
life, I found in my marriage nothing but 
an eternal neceſſity to keep my ſelf under 
a conſtraint, and to diflemble, in order to 
avoid clamour. 

Her beauty that appear'd ſo lovely to 
me loſt its graces, when I conſider d it be- 
long'd to a perſon whoſe demeanour was 
ſo odious; and I learn'd by woeful expe- 
rience, that the greateſt beauty cannot 
make amends for ill humour; but that an 
ill humour on the contrary ſpoils the 
greateſt beauty. I got nothing by marry- 
ing ſo fair a lady, but more cauſe of in- 
quietude ; and ſuch was my misfortune, 
that though my wife was not handſome 
enough for me, the ſeem'd too handſome 
for others. | 

This marriage was ſtill more unfortu- 
nate than that in Poland; I got a woman 
of the ſame temper ; but what made me 
much more a ſubject of pity was, that T 
durſt not make ſo much noiſe of it as J 
did then. I was willing to be thought 
more prudent; and befides, I muſt ob- 
ſerve meaſures with her family, which 
oblig d me to be complaiſant to her. Thus 
had I nothing to alleviate my unhappineſs, 
and above tix years did I endure without 
ſaying a word all the ditterent _— 

whic 
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which ſpite, jealouſy, reſentment, and 
conſtraint can inflict on a husband. | 

The time and the cares that this mar- 
riage took up, kept me in Paris a good 
part of the ſummer. Tho'I had a fur- 
lough for the whole campaign, yet I was 
ſcarce marry'd before I would fain have 
put my ſelf at the head of my regiment. 
It ſervd in monſieur de Turenne's army, 
which, as it was reported, was to beſiege 
Monmedy. We were not very fortunate in 
the beginning of this. campaign, and I 
was not very ſorry that I did not ſerve in 
it. We loſt St. Guilain, and were forc'd 
to raiſe the ſiege of Cambray, I did not 
doubt but we ſhould beſiege ſome place 
or other to repair the loſs, and I was wil- 
ling to have my ſhare 1n the action, 

The abbot HFuquet put me off it, by 
telling me, that ſince I could not live 
without ſomething to do, he would find 
out an employ for me with which I ſhould 
not be diſpleas d; that he would have 
propos'd it before, had he not believ'd I 
ſhould have been loath to have been torn 


ſo ſoon from the arms of my bride, J an- 


ſwer' d him, he knew nothing of marriage, 
if he ſuppos'd a man was fo ford of a 
wife as to neglect an opportunity of ac- 
quiring glory. That was a fault which 
was only pardonable in lovers, but mar- 


riage was ot another kind; and ſuch was 
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the fatality of this engagement, that the 
moſt happy husbands rejoyce ſometimes to 
be out of their wives fight : tho' I ſaid 
this ſmiling, yet the abbot miſtruſted that 
I began to grow weary of mine, and I 
was in the wrong to talk ſo to him. He 
chid me tor it: I reply'd in ſuch a manner 
as might perſwade him that I meant. only 
to ſhew him, how the molt agreable en- 
gagements could not make me in love with 
idleneſs. 4 625 

Notwithſtanding the colour I would 
have put upon what IJ ſaid, either the ab- 
bot told it abroad, or the ſurprize people 
had to hear I askd leave ro be gone 
ſo ſoon from one I had expreſs'd ſo much 
love tor, gave occaſion to ſeveral reports 
that we did not love one another, which 
rais'd ſeveral ridiculous ſtories about us; 
this convinc'd me, that a husband can 
never enough diſſemble the- diſquiets of 
matrimony; for if there is the leaſt ſubject 
from his own ͤconfeſſion to think he lives 
uncaſy at home, it is an inexhauſtible 
fountain for ſlander, The man is not 
ſpar'd, much leſs the woman. 

I was amaz'd to hear what they ſaid 
with relation to my marriage, that I had 
only the leavings of the prince who was 
my rival; and tho' Thad no reaſon to be- 
lire my wife had given any eauls; fe 

uc 
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ſuch a refle&ion, I could not help being 
concern'd' at it, which made me endure 
her imperious humour with the leſs pa- 
tience; for to make here this farther re- 
flection, a woman gains little by being in- 
nocent, it is enough to allarm the huſ- 
band that her virtue is attack'd by the 
publick, though without any foundation. 
Men, as ſoon as they are marry d, have 
weakrelles and viſions, of which one would 
not think reaſonable creatures were ſuſcep- 
table. | 
The abbot Fiuquet ſeeing me reſolute 
not to live 1dly, commended me very much, 
and acquainted me, that he had propos'd 
me to the cardinal as a fir perſon to un- 
dertake a certain foreign negotiation; and 
that his eminency was of the ſame ſenti- 
ments. He ſaid the bufineſs was to be 
done in England, and the occaſion of my 
voyage was this. | 


Our miniſters in France had receiv'd in- 


formation, that the . were treating 
with Oliver Cromwel tor money and troops 
to poſſeſs themſelves of fome of our mari- 
time towns, upon condition to put all 
ſuch as ſhould be taken after this treaty 
into the hands of the Eugliſb; the cardinal 
having notice of this affair would prevent 
it, by offering Cromwel a treaty of the ſame 


nature. He propos d to him, that if he 
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would lend us the ſame aſſiſtance the Spa- 
niards deſir d, he would order Dunkirk to 
be beſieg' d, and when it was taken it 
ſhould be deliver'd to the Engliſh. 

To bring this treaty to a concluſion, 
his eminency ſent me to London. The ab- 
bot Fouquet inform'd him I was ready to 
depart. The cardinal in perſon gave me 
my inſtructions, and two days afterwards I 
{er out on my journey incognito. 

I perceivd in my diſcourſe with the 
cardinal, that by my living much abroad 
I had got the reputation of being a man 
fir to be employ'd in foreign courts, tho' 
to ſpeak the truth, my time therein had 
been taken up in things far different from 
affairs of ſtate ; but no body enquir d what 
life T had led, nor what buſineſs it was 
which kept me from France. It was ſuffi- 
cient that I had livd in foreign courts, to 
have it thought that I had a tallent for 
negotiations; ſo little is requiſite to get a 
man a name in ſome things, ſcarce any 
thing is regarded beſides appearances, and a 
man has paſs'd for a great politician, who 
hath owed this reputation only to ſome 
circumitances wherein fortunately he hath 
been found, which hath determin'd the 
advantageous opinion the world hath had 
of him. Happy, when being engag d in 
an employ by chance, one ſtudies to ac- 
quire 
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quire the merit neceſſary to acquit one's 


ſelf well therein. 


It was not difficult for me to ſucceed 
in the buſineſs I went to London about. 
Dunkirk was à bait that ſoon tempted 
Cromwel to abandon the Spaniards ; and 
beſides, he had much more hopes of the 
fucceis of the troops if they ſerv'd under 
monſicur de Turenne, than if they were 
commanded by the Spaniſh generals, whoſe 
power was divided. 

Monſieur de Turenze's fame was ſettled 
in the world ; and when Cromwel heard he 
was the general that would beſiege it, he 
did not doubt of its being taken. I ob- 
tain'd all that I deſir'd, and in three 
months time got the treaty concluded and 
ſigned. | 

My deſtiny would not let me make this 
voyage without a new intrigue, A few 
days before I arriv'd in England, the chief 
conſpirators in a plot againſt Cromwel had 
been executed. I had heard ſeveral rela- 
tions of the conſpiracy, and among other 
circumſtances this was one, that the per- 
fon who was moſt concern'd in it was a 
miſtreſs of Richard Cromwel, the protector's 
ſon; who being diſguſted with her lover 
had ſet the quakers againſt his father, by 
her intrigues amongſt them: this young 
woman was not taken, and no body knew 
what was become of her. 

I heard 
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I heard the ſtory more than once, and 
always with very little attention. What TI 
learn d from it was, that the protecor's 
authority diminiſh'd through the hate and 
contempts which the people had for 'his 
ſon Richard; inſomuch, that it was ſaid 
openly, that ſhould the -father happen to 
die, and leave only this ſon to preſerve 
the authority after him, he would ſoon 
give it up, and the people would recal their 
lawful king. | 

I have related elſewhere, that I had the 
honour to be known to the king of Eng- 
land, Charles II. whilſt he was in France ; 
and every report that I heard againſt his 
enemies pleas d me. The day before I 
left London a young Engliſh gentleman came 
to my lodgings, and begg'd that he might 
go with me to France; telling me, he had 
the honour to be a ſervant of the king of 
Eig/and ; and that that prince would think 
himſelt oblig'd to me in aſſiſting him to 
ger out of England, I ask'd who he was. 
he anſwer'd, he would let me know as 
ſoon as he was out of danger. That he 
could not ſtay, nor be ſeen in London, with- 
out running the hazard of his lite, He: 
entreated me, that if I would grant him 
the favour that he requeſted. of me, to add 
anocher to it, and let him lodge there that 
night, and take him with me the next 


day. 
4 The 


ENI 
The youth had an influence upon me; 
and though his countenance was full of 
ſorrow, I ſaw ſo much beauty in his face, 
and ſo much grace in his air, that I be- 
liev'd he was ſomething more than he ap- 
pear'd to be. | 

I told him I would guard him with 
pleaſure, and he ſhould depart with me 
the next day betimes in the morning. He 
threw himſelf at my feet to thank me for 
my kindneſs, and pray'd me to let him 
have ſomewhat to cat. I made him ſup 
with me, and by his diſcourſe and his be- 
haviour I was ſatisfy d, that he was well 
born and educated. 

He eat but little, and was fick after it: 
J could not tell what to make of this ad- 
venture: I was touch'd with compaſſion, 
and took as much care of him as if he 
had been my fon. 

I did not preſs him to tell me who he 
was, becauſe I perceivd he was uneaſy 
when I mention'd it; but when we were 
come to Dover I took him aſide, and 
pray'd him to ſatisfy my curioſity, 

How was I ſurpriz d when he told me 
he was a woman, and the very ſame whom 
T heard to have ſo great a ſhare in the 
plot I before mention'd. 

IT ſaw then the danger I had brought 
my ſelf into by raking the charge of her 


as I had done ; but that could not = 
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be prevented, and there being no appear- 
auce of our being follow d, I aſſur d her 
I rejoyc'd I had an opportunity to carry 
her {ate out of England; and ask'd whe- 
ther ſhe intended to go, and what ſhe 
delign'd to do with her felt. She reply'd, 
ſhe hop'd the queen-mother would take her 
into her protection; and that ſhe had to 
diſcover ſeveral important ſecrets which 
might help forward the king's reſtoration, 
which ſhe believ'd woutd be improved in 
France ; for ſhe could not think the Heuch 
hated the king ſo much as not to be wil- 
ling to affiſt him in recovering his domi- 
nions when a fair opportunity preſented. 
I advisd her to diſcover her ſelf to no 
body till we were ſafe arrivd in Fance, 
and I had ſeen kow fhe would be receiv'd 
there; becauſe I was apprehenſive, that 
we having made ſuch an alliance with the 
protector, ſhe would not meet with ſo fa- 
vourable a reception as ſhe expected; and 
perhaps 1t might be thought criminal in 
me to have brought her over. She an- 
ſwer d, ſhe would do as I would have her; 
and that ſhe reſolv'd, if ſhe was not wel- 
come in France, to go and ſeek out the 
king of England in Holland. I deſir d her 
to tell me the particulars of the late con- 
ſpiracy, and of her ſhare in it; which ſhe 
ad, thus, 

My 
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My name is Elizabeth Darcl, a name 
that I ſuppoſe is not ſtrange to you, if you 
ever heard the ſtory of the late king of 
England's death, My father was always 
on the king's ſide, and one of the firſt 
victims that Oliver Cromwel offer d to his 
ſecurity. I was ſcarce thirteen years of 
age when he was beheaded: the countels 
of Shaftsbury mediated for favour for me, 
and entertain'd' me at her houſe, Some- 
time after Richard Cromwel became ac- 
quainted with me: he ſaid he lov'd me 
out of pity to my misfortunes, and flat- 
ter'd me with hopes that he would marry 
me. TI beiieve the misfortunes which have 
ſince befallen me are a puniſhment for my 
complacency towards him. I was dazled 
with his fortune; and the hopes of the 
ſettlement with which he flatter'd me ſti- 
fled the reſentment I ought to have had of 
my father's murder. 
The counteſs her ſelf encourag'd the 
paſſion and deſires of this traitor. She 
imagin'd that by making a ſacrifice of me 
ſhe ſhould fix an intereſt in him; and by 
his means procure favours for her family. 
She was the firſt that endeavour uv to ex- 
tinguiſh the few remains of revenge that 
1 burn'd in my breaſt ; and by her per- 
ſwaſions I managd my ſelf ſo, that he 
believ'd I lov'd him: but as ſoon as he had 
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receiv d ſome tokens of my affection I. 
perceiv d he neglected me, =, talk d no 
more of marrying me, as he flatter'd me 
before he would do. The counteſs lau: ugh'd” 
at my ſorrow and deſpair on this occa- 
ſion, and at laſt told me coldly, that it 
was an honour for me to be his miſtreſs; 
that my fortune would be more ſhining 


and happy than I had reaſon to n 


after the ruin of my family. . 

I knew then that I was betray d, and 
reſolv d to be reveng d. I had a kinſman 
whoſe name was Aſchelay, him I made ac- 


quainted with the affront Rickard Cromuet 


had offer'd me. Aſchelay was a man ready 
1 any violent attempt, and one that for 

a long time had been contriving how to 
make himſelf famous by doing ſomething 
worthy of note. He advis'd me to diflem- 
ble, till I had got out of. Richard as much 
as was necellary to form a conſpiracy, and 
cut off the protector when he. would be 
eaſieſt to come at: for he ſuppos'd that 
if we were once rid of him, his faction 
would die with him. 

I acted, my part ſo well, that Richard 
was deceiv'd ſo far that he hid nothing 
from me. He appear'd likewiſe to me Gif. 
pos'd to wiſh his father's death, as much 
as thoſe did who. were his greateſt ene- 
mies. He complain'd daily of his father's 
ſeverity; and indeed the protector was na- 

Vor. IL E turally 


- thrally ſevere, behaving 


. 


veteign. 2 | 
1 2 mad to ſee how little qualify d 


his ſon Richard was to ſucceed him, and 


hop'd by ſeverities, and frequently re- 
proaching him for his unworthineſs, he 
might at length be render'd ſuch an one 
_ as he-wiſh'd him. 

You may imagine I did what I could to 
- encreaſe Richard's diſcontent. I ventur'd 
one day to tell him, that I wiſh'd fome 


| body or other would deliver him from ſuch 
a father. Pray heaven, reply'd he, they 


. would; they 1 expect from me all 
that I could do for them if they did me 
ſüch a piece of ſervice. 

1 - rp to Aſchelay the ſubject of our 
converſation : he deſir d me to bring on 
- the ſame diſcourſe the next time I ſaw him; 
and in caſe he ſeem'd willing to join in a 
* N. — his father, to make no 
{cruple of diſcovering my ſelf to him; and 
tell him that I would find out accomplices 
to undertake it. 

It is no new thing to hear of a plot in 
England ; and Richard .Cromwel had all the 
qualities from whence we might hope this 
deſign would not ſhock him. He was 2 
cruel man, and one who ſeem*d to be in- 
ſenſible of all the dictates of nature. A. 
chelay was a perſon much of the ſame cha- 

2 uy 4 racer, 


himſelf almoſt as 
. cruelly to his ſon as he had done to his ſo- 
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racter, and theſe two were very fit for the 
moſt barbarous and raſheſt enterprizes. I 
did as Aſchelay defir'd' me; Richard was 
willing to ſpeak with my kinſman himſelf, 
and promis'd to facilitate allithings for the 
ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, provided his 
name ſhould not be mention d to the other 
accomplices, and Aſchelay would act as if 
he alone had contriv'd this great enter 
prize. This was promis' d, and they a- 
greed together that the protector ſhould: 
be kill'd in his own chamber where he ge- 
nerally was by himſelf. Richard was to 
introduce the conſpirators, and open them 
a ſecure paſſage into Cromwel's cloſet, 
where he could not defend: himſelf.” 
Lou ſee, fir, I took a ready way to be 
reveng'd on Richard, by arming him againſt 
his father ; for I was certain that when his 
father was dead he would not have been 
left in a condition to make any advantage 
of his crime ; but would ſoon be ſent after 
him. Aſchelay having concerted his mea- 
ſures, try'd to engage all thoſe he could 
find for his purpoſe, bold reſolute fellows ; 
among whom he made choice of ſome that 
did not keep the ſecret. The protector was 
inform'd of the deſign by this means: the 
greatelt part of the conſpirators being en- 
gag'd in it out of hopes of reward, it is 
no wonder ſome of them thought they 
ſnould get more ra an ph | 
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notice of it, he was afraid if Aſchelay was 
apprehended he would diſcover the ſhare 
be had in the plot; to prevent this he got 


him to be murder'd; and the matter was 
order d ſo well that it was believ'd he 


killed himſelf. 


When 1 heard of his death I immediate- 
ly ſuſpected Richard was the author of it, 


and was apprehenſive of the ſame treat- 


ment: I diſguisd my ſelf immediately 
and ran away in man's habit, not knowing 
what would become of me. The conſpira- 


tors were ſeiz d, but none of them knowing 


Richard was in the plot, only Aſchelay and 


I were charg'd as the authors of it. Aſ- 
chelays corps was hang'd up and quar- 
ter' d. Strict ſearch was made after me; 
and they not being able readily to find 
me, the protector did not trouble himſelf 
to make any longer inquiry about me. I 
lay conceal d in London, till the time that 


you were ſo generous as to bring me 
thence. I hope, notwithſtanding, to be. 
reveng d on him as ſoon as Iam in a 


ſafe place ; from thence I will give the 


protector information that his own ſon was 


one of the conſpirators. 


Here the young woman ended her nar- 
ration, which I ſhould ſcarce have be- 
lievd, had ſhe not given me full 8 
8 1 on 
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Kion in all parts of the relation which I 
thought incredible, and en whieh I had 
queſtion'd her. She faid nothing which 
did not agree with what I had heard at 
London; and I did not doubt the truth of 
her ſtory. She added, that while ſhe was 
hid in London, ſhe liv'd almoſt a week in 4 
ſtarving condition, not daring to truſt her 
felt with any one to procure a bit ob 
bread : that all day ſhe liv'd in an unin- 
habited houſe, and went out on nights to 
gather proviſion ; that ſhe was found by 
ſome women who were out very early, to 
whom ſhe ſaid ſhe was a footman, who 
durſt not return to his maſter for fear of 
being hang'd' for a robbery of which he 
was accus d; that thoſe good women had 
compaſſion on her and gave her fome 
bread ; that it was of them ſhe heard that 
a Frenchman was returning ro France, and 
that by their advice ſhe had taken the re- 
ſolution of coming to me. 

She threw her Fa again at my feet up- 
on ending this recital, and I confeſs in my 
life I never felt more different emotions 
than this adventure gave me. | 

I call'd to mind what happen'd to me 
formerly, when I ſav'd the maid at Char 
lwile ; and I imagin'd that I felt for the 
young Engliſh woman now, what I ther 
telt for the Fleming : in ſhort it was ime 
poſſible for me not to love her; her youth, 
E 3 her” 
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her beauty, the condition in which 1 
found her, the continual careſſes ſne gave 
me as her deliverer, the relation of her 
ſufferings, and the opportunities I had of 
ſeeing her every minute in a dreſs that pro- 
vok d my paſſion; all theſe incitements 
kindled a flame in my breaſt as fierce as I 
had ever felt in my life for any woman. 
She quickly perceived it, and entreated me 
with ſo much tenderneſs not to take ad- 
vantage of the condition ſhe was in to 
abuſe her; that I treated her with as much 
reſpect as if ſhe had been the perſon I was 
moſt afraid of offending. In the mean 
while my men gueſs d ſhe was a woman, 
and we were ſcarce arriv d at Calais before 
it was nois'd about that I had brought a 
miſtreſs with me from London. The news 
got to Paris ſooner than I did, and when 
arriv d there every body talk'd to me of 
her, and askd to ſee her; I lodg'd her with 
a woman whoſe husband had been my ſer- 
vant, and oblig'd her not to ſay a word who 
it was that plac'd her there. 
Thus believing no one would ſee her, 
and waiting for an opportunity either to 
ſpeak of her to the queen, or get a paſſage 
for her to Holland, T anſwer'd thoſe who 
ask'd any thing of the miſtreſs I had 
brought away, that I knew not what they 
talk'd of, 27 ah 
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My brother, who had heard as well as 
others of the report, ask d me whether 
1 would always be a fool; and I aſſur d 
him more poſitively than any body elſe, - 
that it was all a mere ſtory. The ſame I 
ſaid to my wife, who, to hide her ill car- 
riage ,owards. me, took hold of every 
thing that might give a colour to it, and 
juſtity her complaints of me. | 
She had gamed inceſſantly in my ab- 
ſence, and when I return'd I found her 
one of the top gameſters of the town: 
ſhe play d away the very money that 
ſhould have been laid out in houſe-keeping. - 
She always came home in the morning, 
and went to bed when others were going 
to riſe ; and I ſeldom ſaw her unleſs I ac- 
cidentally met her at a viſit. This ma- 
nagement of her's ſerv'd to ſet me quite 
againſt her, Tho' we lodg'd under the 
ſame roof, we were ſtrangers to one ano- 
ther; and it was very ſeldom that we ex- 
chang d a word, I was heartily vex d, 
yet the meaſures I ought to keep with her 
family, and the little inclination I had ro 
make a noiſe, oblig d me to diſſemble. 1 
only obſerv'd her as much as I could, aud 
to prevent my entire ruin, I allotted her a 
ſum for her particular expences, and took 
on my ſelf the charge of the whole 'fa- 
mily. She requird no more of me than I 
engag d to give her: this made me eaſy 
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very well afiured, the moſt eaſy of them 
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on the account of intereſt, but not ſo on 
the ſcore of jealouſy and niceneſs ; for I 
perceiv'd plainly it muſt be, ſince ſhe was 
ſparing of my money, that ſhe was free in 
her behaviour, and that others ſupply'd 
her with what ſhe was fo diſcreet as not 
to ask of me. I durſt not dive into theſe 
miſteries ; but to be ſure no husband, 
whole wife games ſo exceſſively, and ſo 
continually, can be eaſy on this account : 


he muſt be afraid, or for his honour, or 


for his purſe; often doth he fear both for 
the one and the other. And it a woman 


ho plays after this manner, is perſwaded 


that her husband is contented wirh her, 
ſhe muſt either be blind and inſenſible her 
felf, or muſt think her husband ſo. 
I was no more troubled with viſions 
than another man; yer as much as I re- 
ſolv'd to be a good husband, and to think 
well of my wife, I could not forbear be- 


ing convinc'd of ſome things that would 
allarm the moſt incredulous husband in the 


world. All that I pray'd for was, that 


the town might not be as well ſatisfy'd in 


the matter as I was; I did not value much 

what I thought of her my ſelf, provided 

other people did not think ſo. | 
What a ſad condition does marriage 


bring one into? it is in vain to ſay there 


are {ome eaſy, contented husbands ; I am 
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all are heartily vex d; and that there are 
none ſo blind as they would have us think 
they are. No one is ſo eaſy an husband, 
but that he fears being ſomething worſe. 

No body will think it ſtrange, that con- 
ſidering what terms my wife and I were 
upon, I ſhould give way to my paſſion for the 
oung woman I brought out of England = 

faw her with the greater "pleaſure, be- 
cauſe I ſuppos'd no body would obſerve 
my ſteps, and croſs my love. She preſs d. 
me often to ſpeak to the queen about her, 
or to let her go into Milland; but I loy'd: 
her too well to ſeperate her from me. E 
reſalv'd to keep her where ſhe was, no 
perſon being ſo likely as ſhe to comfort me 
amidſt my domeſtick diſquiets. And- to 
make her love Paris I en into finer 
lodgings, and gave her a noble equipage: L 
oo a houſe 8 furniſh'd, and — 
her to make a figure anſwerable to the 
quality ſhe aſfum'd, She called her ſelf the- 
counteſs of Suſſex, and gave out that ſhe 
came to town the day before ſhe appear d 
in publick. 
 'Fhoſe that believe marriage is the way 
to reclaim a man that loves women, may: 
be undeceiv'd by the follies I was now 
guilty of. As irregular as I had been be- 
fore my marriage, one may ſee that Thad 
never been thus fooliſh to undertake things- 
veyond my „ my adventure 
. at 
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at Venice, where I was trick d like a young 
man and a fool, I had been but at little 
expence on the ſex, always deſpis'd thoſe 
that were, and could not ſuppoſe that it 
was - poſſible for me to have an intrigue 
which I muſt pay for. 5 
 _ Matrimony made me overcome this 
nicety; I was convincd T'conld not live 
without loving. I could not love my 
wife; and the torments fhe gave me en- 
creas'd my deſire of ſeeking in ſome other 
woman the pleaſure and quiet I could not 
find in her. I dutſt not appear open in 
addreſſes to any lady at court, for fear my 
wife ſhould cry out againſt me, and tra- 
verſe my love: this oblig'd me to love ſe- 
eretly, and to purchaſe with my money the 
conveniency of a ſecret amour. The ZEng- 
ih woman ſeem'd for my purpoſe; I lov d 
her too well to deny her any thing; and 1 
fancy'd I ſhould hide my love better in ta- 
king a houſe for her, than if I had kept 
her ſtill in lodgings. | 
It was engaging my ſelf in an 
enough to ruin me; and if I was ſo ſim- 
ple as to undertake it, the ill example of 
my wife was the ſole cauſe. I thought I 
ought to ſpare nothing for my eaſe, ſince 
ſhe ſpar'd nothing for her pleaſure, I con- 
fels it was reaſoning ill; but a man does 
not trouble himſelt much with reaſon, 
when he ſecks at any price to ſoften do- 
meſtick 
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meſtick cares, which of all others are moſt 
likely to turn his brain. ‚ 
Thus all the fruit of this ſine match 
which was to ſettle me in the world, and 
cure me of my follies, produg d nothing 
better than to make me more fooliſh and 
more extravagant. After this, will any 
one continue to ſay that perſons ſhould 
marry to forſake an irregular lite ? mar- 
riage is only a remedy for thoſe who are 
inclin'd to change their heart, who repent 
of their diſorderly courſes, and who chuſe 
wives whoſe examples and cares may 
teach them to be wile ; and who, beſides 
all this, are reſolved to place their ſole 
comfort and conſolation in the principles 
of their religion, and the teſtimonies of a 
good conſcience, when ever they meet 
with troubles and diſquiets, the inſeperã- 
ble companions of marriage, even the moſt 
equal, the moſt chaſt. 
I was in hopes to enjoy, without any 
diſturbance, the quiet I propos'd to my 
ſelf in the company. of my Enghiþ miſtreſs. 
I made no ſhew as if I knew any thing of - 
her, and viſited only on evenings, which 
I uſed to paſs at her lodgings without ta- 
king any body with me. However, it was 
not long before I had new grounds of difſ- 
content: this young woman found her ſelc 
able to ſee company by the condition I 


had plac'd her in, and to ſee them with- 
out 
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out fearing my jealouſy by the care I took 
to avoid being ſeen, and.coming to her.only 
in the evening, | 
She had her lovers and her intrigues: I 
took notice of it, and became ſenſible; 
that a man muſt not expect more eaſe or 
tranquility in ſuch ſort of engagements than 
in matrimony This ſhould for ever have 
ſet me againſt women; but as te remedy 
the troubles a miſtreſs gives, I did not 
find the ſame obſtacles which hinder our 
defending our ſelves from thoſe we receive 
from 2 wife, IJ thought only of getting 
quit of this laſt intrigue, without carrying 
my refle&ions any farther. I declar'd to 
the Eng/i/> woman that I did not like her 
carriage towards-me ; and was reſolv'd to 
withdraw my protection, and the allows- 
ance I had made her. She wept plentiful- 
ly, and I believe Thad been fool enough 
to have lov d her till, if ſtronger reaſons: 
— not prevaild upon me to part with: 
er. 
The cardinal, at my return from Eug- 
land, receiv'd me very well. He order d a: 
oommiſſion of marſhal de eamp for me; 
and my fortune was on a way of mending 
daily. Fheſe views contributed to my 
expences on the Engliſb girl: I thought my 
treaſure would never be exhauſted, which. 
is the fault of moſt courtiers; they ſpend 
upon the proſpect. of advancement, and 
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are ruin'd by their hopes: they anticipate 
favour, and if we may ſo (ay, eat the fruits 
of it before they are-gather'd. _ 
While T was reckoning en the hopes 
which F had from the court, complaints 
came from Cromwel againſt me, that I had 
gonceal'd miſtreſs Darcil, and carried her 
out of England, tho' ſhe was one of the 
conſpirators againſt the protector: theft 
complaints occafion'd the remembrance of 
the report, Which was current upon my 
return, that I had brought a miſtrefs with 
me from London; and every one believ'd it 
was the ſame now ſpoke of by Cromwe!, 
My brother inform d me of it firſt: IL 
told him, that indeed an Engliſh youth had 
begg'd me to let him paſs over to Calais 
with me, I left him there, and ſuppoſe: he 
went thence to Holland; that I miſtruſted, 
as well as my ſervants, the pretended 
youth was a woman, but was not ſure of 
it till we came to Calais, where I diſmiſt 
her, and had never heard of her ſince. 
My brother bad me wait upon the queer 
and cardinal without delay; I promis'd 
to do it: but as ſoon as he was gone I ran 
to the mock: counteſs of Sex, and told 
her ſhe muſt immediately leave Paris; that 
it was known at court how I brought her 
out of England; that Cromwel demanded 
to have her deliver'd up, which I doubted 
not they would do, or confine her. She 
| was 
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was frighted with theſe threats, and prays 
ed me-to-furniſh her with the means to 

make her eſcape to Holland. 24 4 
As much as I was diſpleas'd with her, 
I was a man of too much honour to deny 
her requeſt: I took her preſently into the 
houſe where ſhe lodg d, and preſented her 
with two hundred piſtoles; I provided a 
man to conduct her to Bruſſels, where ſhe 
ſafely arriv d, departing from Paris the very 
day I heard from my brother what they 
ſaid at court of her and me. When we 
were going to part, ſhe aſſur d me that ſhe 
had not ſtay'd at Paris had it not been on 
my account; that ſhe had always delir'd 
to preſent her- {elf to the king of England, 
She ſaid ſhe hop'd I would continue to be 
her friend, and ſhe would be ſure to let me 
hear from her in what part ſoever of the 
world it would be her lot to ſettle. With 
pain did I ſee her depart. It was happy 
for me that I had cauſe to ſuſpe& her con- 
duct; for otherwiſe I believe I ſhould ne- 
ver have conſented to ſeparate. 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone I went to court, 
and related to the queen, without the leaſt 
diſguiſe, the manner how I had brought 
her off, without knowing her ſex. I fail'd 
not mentioning every thing which had 
mov'd me with compaſſion in her recital. 
The queen was affected with it; telling 
me, ſhe ſhould have been very glad to * 
cen 
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ſeen her. I anſwer'd, I knew not who ſhe 
was till ſhe came to Calais; and from 
thence ſuppoſe ſhe went to Flanders or Hol- 
land. The queen order d me to viſit the 
cardinal : I waited upon him, and he pre- 
ſently . told, me I had involvd. him in a 
terrible affair. I made him the ſame rela- 
tion as I had made to the queen ; but that 
did not appeaſe him ; and I ſtood in need 
of the abbot Fyuquet 's credit to recover his 
good opinion. 
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PART VIII. 
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che great, the misfortune is ir- 

reparable; and as ſoon as a mi- 
niſter of ſtate is pleas'd to take 
a diſliking to any perſon, tho' it be for a 
trifle, it is a wound which can never be 
heal'd. This rock is very much to be 
fear'd, and renders: the. condition of a 
courtier very unhappy. Mo can be ſure 
of never dffpleaſing at court, or hope to 
_—_— again when once he has diſplea- 
ed? 

I found to my coſt afterwards, that the 
complaints the cardinal receiv'd out of 
England againſt me always ſtuck in his 
ſtomach: he never ſhew d me his favour 
in any of the occaſions I had for his pro- 
tection ; and when he undertook to ruin 
thoſe that ſupported my intereſt with him, 
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was more ſenſible than any one of their 
diſgrace and declenſion. | 
owever, F did not then forefee the 
conſequence of the fault which was laid 
to my _ On the contrary, I thought 
that the diſguſt which was taken againſt 
me would wear off, the caufe of it being 
of ſo little importance; and the tempta- 
tion I had to it being out of pity to an 
unfortunate woman. I could not imagine 
it would be reckon'd a crime in me; and 
as ſoon as the talk of it was over, I 
thought it was forgotten. | 
I fuppos'd I ſhould now have no other 
cauſes of diſquiet than thoſe my wife gave 
me. The report of my intrigue with my 
Engliſh miſtreſs render'd her more proud 
and more infupportable: but as it was b 
my marriage with her that I obtain'd/ a 
my patrons, I had no courſe to take but 
to diſſemble. I left her intirely at her li- 
berty to govern her ſelf according to her 
own fancy; and ſhe abus d that liberty ſo 
much, that I was of all men the perſon 
for whom ſhe had the leaſt kindneſs or 
reſpect. I doubted not this weakneſs 
made me the jeſt of the town ; yet having 
no other remedy, I thought to leflen rhe 
ſhame by being inſenſible of it. No body 
diſcover d the vexation I ſuffer d from her 
and the more my heart was full of it, the 
; more 
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more contented I appear d to the world 


I confeſs I had not ſtrength enough to re- 
ſiſt the temptation of ſoftning my cares 
by ſome pleaſant amuſements ; and when 
I had loſt my Exglib girl, I endeavour 
to: find out ſome other miſtreſs who might 
make me forget my concern. 

It was no longer the heart which de- 
termin'd my affections. I had loſt that 
delicacy, to which I formerly ſo much 
pretended, and had no other regard for 
love than on account of the pleaſures it 
brought. I lik'd my converſation with 
my Engliſh miſtreſs; and was not much 
troubled at her inconſtancy, becauſe I did 
not much value my ſelf on that conqueſt: 
I was only ſorry for the expence ſhe put 
me to, and I did not queſtion I ſhould be 
ſatisfy' d with a miſtreſs of the ſame cha- 
racer if ſhe was leſs chargeable, My li- 
berality to her was ſo well known, that 
when it was underſtood that I wanted 4 
new miſtreſs I had the offer of ſeveral on 
the ſame conditions; and I muſt ſay this 
to the ſhame of the ſex, ſome of them 
were of very good quality, who had been 
beggar d by debauchery or ill fortune, 
and had nothing to ſubſiſt on but the 
money and preſents they receiv'd from 
their gallants. 
Among 
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Among the reſt one was nam'd to me 
whom I knew, and had been in love with 
two years before, if her husband had not 
been my intimate friend. A handſomer 
woman was not to be met with; my 
friendſhip for her husband made me reſiſt 
my inclination for her; and beſides, ſhe 
being of a very whimſical humour, my 
reſpe& for my friend had ſufficient power 
over me, to ſtifle the ſentiments which her 
beauty inſpir'd : from that time I ſeldom 
ſaw her. Her husband's circumſtances 
growing low, ſhe left him without quar- 
relling, and liv'd with a relation of hers, 
while her husband made ſeveral journeys 
into the country where his eſtate lay, to 
bring his affairs into a hetter poſture. 

I was troubled when I heard that this 
woman wanted a gallant who would 
give her liberally ; and believing her ne- 
ceſſities only had reduc'd her to make 
ſuch a ſcandalous offer, I reſolv d to aſſiſt 
her without enquiring any thing of her 
for it: it ſeem'd to me to be baſe to a- 
buſe her neceſſity. Thus I had no other 
motive in endeavouring to ſee her than 
pure generoſity. I did not fail in the 
midſt of theſe fine ſentiments, foreſeeing 
that poſſibly I might not be inſenſible 
but I found my elk ſo reſol Vd not to 
have any more intrigues which ſhould be 

purchas d, 
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Purchas'd, that IT hop'd to ſee this woman 


without any other deſign than that of 
ſerving her. 

I ſought then for an opporitniry of 
ſpeaking to her. She came to the place 
where I was told ſhe would be met. I re- 
proach d her for the confidence ſhe had 
plac 'd in the perſons who had been for 
engaging me with her, and I told her 


that without coming to ſuch an extremity, 


ſhe might have found friends who would 
have aſſiſted her, and that] deſir'd her to 
accept of an hundred and fifty piſtoles, 
which J had brought with me for her: I 


added I knew ſhetwas ſtreightned, and gave 


them to her freely, not pretending to put 
a force on her inclinations by it; and in 
ſhort pray d her, when ſhe wanted money, 
to addreſs her ſelf only to me. 

She ſeem'd ſurpriz'd at this diſcourſe, 
and diſown'd that ſhe had given order 
to the perſons that had ſpoke to me to 
make any ſuch propoſals on her behalf; 
that it was true ſhe wanted money, and 
had endeavour to borrow it; and that 
ſhe would not accept of my offer, but on 


condition I took her note to repay it. She 


preſs'd me to take it, and to pleaſe her 
I did fo. 


I left» her after this converſation, in 
which I had not let fall one word which 
ſhould induce her to believe I was in = 
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with her. But then I was too much des 

lighced with the ſine action It ar 1. 
— done to think of any thing elfe. I 
lighted every other thought as a — 
tation enough to ſpoil the beauty and 
merit of my generoſity. 

But ſcarcely had I left her when i it re- 
pented me that I had been ſo generous. I 
perceiv d I was neither ſo nice, nor ſo 
diſintereſted; and that in the main, I did 
not much iand upon the ſhame of abu- 
ſing the neceſſities of ſo amiable a perſon. 
I became paſſionately in love with her, 
and reſolv d, if poſſible, to be belov'd * 
her. 

I did not think that the generoſity with 
which I had given my money ought to op- 
poſe the hopes with which I flatter'd my. 
paſſion, I rather argued with my felt, that 
ſo honourable a proceeding ought to give 
her a better opinion, and à greater incli- 
nation for me: but it ſeems I did not 
know my woman. 


She was really a that I reproach d 
her for making uſe o Nofs means to get 
money; and tar from thinking me gene- 


rous, ſhe look d upon me as a ſtupid cox 
comb, or one that had not done her beau- 
ty juſtice. Here I cannot forbear obſer- 
ving, that when a woman once. forgets 
the laws of duty and honour, ſhe can- 
not be pleas d with what puts her - 
min 
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mind of them; and chrough whatever mo! 
tive women make advances to men, we 
cannot pleaſe them but with anſwering 
their expectations. 

Having no ſuſpicion that my generoſity 
would have ſuch an effect, and fancying, on 
the contrary, that the lady would be 
charm'd with it, I did not doubt of her 
giving me a favourable hearing: I could 
think of no way ſo ſhort as to declare 
ſelf by writing; ſo two or three days aftet 
1 ſent her the following letter. 


7 Find my ſelf, madam, very much embar- 
. raſs'd : I love you, and cannot live with= 
out being belov'd by you; I dare not tell you to 
what exceſs my paſſion is grown, nor pray you 
to have pity on me, for fear you ſhould ar- 
cuſe me, that I preſume too much upon the 
goodneſs you had to accept of my ſervice in 
your diſtreſs. | This, madam, is what puts me 
into confufion. It is not in my power to ceaſe 
ſerving you, or to require any thing as a re- 
ward of my ſervices, But in the metin time 
I die. Tel! me, madam, what. I ſhall do, and 
if it is not permitted me to love you, to hope, 
and to ſeek out always for occaſions to be ſer- 
viceable to you; ' - © 110 2 AT 


She anſwered me thus: 
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Remember your inſtructiont too well, fir, 
and they have made too great impreſſion 
upon me, for to be ſo Joon led aſtray. from the. 
path in which you would have me walk. I re- 
ceived your money as a token of your. generoſity ;. 
aud would never have receiv'd it if. you. had. 
Her d it to me out f any other motive, | But 
I fee I am deceiv'd; and all that. you ſaid to 
me againſt the perſons that told you;my-neceſ<- 
ſities, was an artifice to delude me. No, firs 
| 1 am not ſuch an one as you ſaid theſe perſons. 
repreſented me, and T perceive you thought I 
was; if you per ſiſt in making me ſuch. prope 
ſalt as you did in your letter, I will. return 
you your money, and renounce being ever oblig d 
to you, 


It is eaſy to imagine how this anſwer. 
ſurprized me; yet I cannot tell whether 
any one will find out all the reaſons that 
I had to reſent ir. I knew the lady was 
as handſome as thoſe that propos d her to 
me ſaid ſhe was; and was ſatisfy' d that 
at our firſt meeting I might have had 
what I deſir d. I did not doubt therefore 
but that this letter was either a mark of 
her contempt, or a trick to encreaſe my 
paſſion, and bring me to her lure. Either 
of theſe opinions equally ſhock d me; and 

I reſolv'd, coſt what it would, to put her 
upon the foot on which ſhe was propos d 
155 to 
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to me. I had better have deſpis'd her; 
but I lov'd her, and would be beloy'd; 1 
knew well if I continu'd to diſcover a nice 
and tender paſſion, ſhe would continue to 
abuſe it; yet I durſt not do otherwiſe, 


fearmg ſhe would anſwer me as ſhe had 


hitherto done if I ſhould alter the ſtile. 

I ſpent above a week in this uncertain- 
ty, and did not let her hear from me all 
that while: I thought it my wiſeſt way 


to be ſilent. She was diſſatisfy d in her 


turn; and not knowing to what to attr- 
bute it, ſhe ſent to enquire how I did, 
and why ſhe had not heard from me, I 
imagin'd by this meſſage that ſhe was not 


willing. to loſe me, and thinking my ſelf 


ſure of her, reſolv'd to make uſe of the 
advantage ſhe had given me by this ſtep, 
ro come to the point with her, and know 
what I was to depend on. I ſent her word 
that I wanted the money I had lent her, 
and that ſhe would do me a kindnels to 
repay it. | 0.216 28 
lt was about three weeks before I re- 
ceiv'd any anſwer; I was ſorry during that 
time that I had demanded my money back; 
I was going twenty times to her houſe to 
ask her pardon for fuch proceeding, yet I 
had the courage to refrain; and as 1 did 
not doubt her being ſo long ſilent was to 
try. me farther, or to avoid returning me 


my money, I thought the love I had 14 
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her was on the decline, and was ſenſible 
J could not continue to love or even viſit 
her, without injuring my honour. 

It was only the ill opinion I had of 
this woman's virtue that kept me in this 
diſpoſition. And T found by experience, 
that a man cannot carry himſelf delicate- 
ly and honourably towards perſons whom 
he thinks do not deſerve it. | 

At three weeks end ſhe ſent me the 
money I lent her, excuſing her ſelf for not 
having done it ſooner. I was ſo ſurpriz d 
at it that T began to imagine I had 
wrong 'd her, and to think that ſhe had 
behav'd her ſelf in the whole affair like a 
woman of honour, and I had behavd 
with a great deal of indecency. - 

Who can tell the hidden ſprings that 
move the heart, and how blind a man's 
inclination ſometimes is? my paſſion re- 
viv'd with ſo much the more violence, as I 
conceiv'd of this woman a quite different 
idea from what I had hitherto entertain'd. 
] was almoſt mad to have us'd her as 1 
had done. I could not forgive my ſelf for 
appearing at firſt ſo generous, and ſo ſelf- 
intereſted afterwards; and I perceivd 
plainly that there is no other part to be 
taken with women, than to maintain con- 
ſlantly the character under which we pre- 
lent our ſelves firſt to them. 

Vor. II. F I had 
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IT had more. reaſons than one to woh- 
der at her returning my money. I knew 
ſhe had none. It was no queſtion witli the 
but that ſhe had been oblig'd to bottow 
it of others to repay me. This confirm'd 
me in the opinion that I ought to ſend it 


her back again. It was the firſt ſtep by | 
which I hop'd to regain her, but it was | 
too late, the lady had already met with 


a gallant, who knew better than I how to 
improve her neceſſities to the advantage 
of his love. He lent her the money to 
pay me, and they liv'd ſo well togethet, 


that ſhe was not very ſorry for loſing me. 


I was inform-d of their intrigue, and 
hat ought to have cur'd me increas'd my 

aſſion. I could not bear that another man 
Jhould be more happy than my ſelf; and 
tho' I knew his happineſs was owing only 
to his not having ſo ill-tim*d a generoſity 
as mine, yet I could not help envying 
him, and all the contempt which this 


woman's carriage ought to have raiſed in | 
-me, was not powertul enough to over- | 
come my deſire of being belov'd by 


her. | 
It was at this time I lcarn'd, that it is 


not always the eſteem we have for a mi- 


ſtreſs, which occaſions the violence of the 
paſſion we conceive for her, but that in 
ſome circumſtances we do that for the 
moſt coquettiſh women, which we think 
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ought to be done only for ladies of the ur- 
moſt modeſty. All lovers are vex d to be 
ſupplanted, without examining whether the 
conqueſt deſerves it. I had never a greater 
deſire of being belov'd of my miſtreſs, and 
reveng'd of my rival. | 5137505 

I ſought an opportunity to ſee this wo- 
man, and to enter into diſcourſe with her 
without knowing what I ſhould ſay. I 
met with as fair an occaſion as I could 
wiſh for. 1 | 

Her gallant was gone into the country, 
and I went to her lodging at a time when 
ſhe receiv'd no viſits: as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
me ſhe cry'd out, what would you have me 
do, fir, with the money you ſent me back? 
there it is, I pray you to take it; for it 
ſcems you want it, or you would not have 
demanded it ſo haſtily. In anſwer, I pul- 
led out the letter ſhe ſent me, and .ask'd 
her what elſe I could have done after the 
receipt of ſuch a letter. What did you 
find in it that was extraordinary, ſir ? ſhe 
reply d, could J have ſent any other an- 
{wer, ſeeing you believ'd I would purchaſe 
your bounty at the price of my honour 
and my duty? what did I ask of you, re- 
ply'd I, that you have nor granted to 
others, ho had been no more happy than 
I had they not been leſs generous? what 
is it that you reproach me with, madam, 
unleſs it is my having been unwilling to 

F 2 take 
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:-take advantage of the condition in which 
I found you, and the ſecking to have been 
-indebted only to your heart for the fa- 
vours others owe only to the ill ſtate of 
your affairs? how, ſaid ſhe, do you come 
here to inſult me? never any man has 
preſum d more than you on the ſtreights 
to which I am reduc'd. You muſt think 
- me wretched indeed, ſhe added weeping, 
to pretend that I ſhould endure all this 
from you. I reply'd, I don't deſign, ma- 
. dam, to be troubleſome to you. You may 
remember when I ſaw you firſt, how ſen- 
ſible I was of your glory. I am ſtill the 
ſame, and you had not ſeen me now if 1 
had lov'd you little enough to have ſuffer'd 
- what is {aid of your commerce with ſome 
-perſons ; which without doubt you would 
not ſuffer your ſelf, had you not been un- 
willing to be oblig'd to my innocent love, | 
for what you receive from the brutality 
of another's paſſion. It is yet time, ma- 
dam, to recover your ſelf. I have money 
at your ſervice, if you will never more ſee 
the man whole love diſhonours you; you 
- ſhall have the ſame help from me without 
hazarding your reputation ; for I ſhall con- 
ſent, if you will have it ſo, not to ſee you 
till you have no farther occaſion for me. 
I pronounc'd thoſe words in ſuch a man- 
net. as ſeem d to make an impreſſion _ 
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her; and after keeping filence for ſome 
time ſhe ſpoke thus: I am oblig'd to you,” 
ſir, for ſo generous a proceeding ; bur if 
you are willing that I ſhould have an en- 
tire obligation to you, be ſo juſt to me as 


ts believe, that every word you have heard 


of my converſing with any other man is 
groundleſs: I never did ſee the perſon you 
talk of, but in promiſcuous company 3 1t- 
is true I borrow d the money of him, 
which J return'd you at your demand. 
He generouſly lent it me; and if I deter- 
mine to keep yours, it is only that I may 
no longer be oblig d to him. I ſhall be- 
glad to owe nothing to any one but you; 
and it does not lie at my door that I do 
not ſnew you, that of all men you are he- 
I moſt value: yet I beg you, fir, never 
talk ro me of love. Stay till my inclina- 
tion and my fortune put me in a condi- 
tion to hear you, 

Theſe words made me to forget the 
character of the perſon that ſpoke to me. 
E from that minute believ'd that all I had- 
heard of her was a mere illuſion, I beg- 
ged her not to ſee any more the man I 
ſuſpected. She promis d me ſhe would 
not; and. I on my ſide promis'd her to de- 
clare my love only by my cares and my 
ſervices. | 


F 3 I parted 
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1 parted from her very well pleas'd with 
my {elf and her; but as ſoon as I reflec- 
ted on the promiſes I made her, I ſaw I 
had engag'd my ſelf to be as much a 
cally as ſhe would have me. What I knew 
of her and her intrigue came freſh into my 
memory, and I did not doubt but every 
word ſhe had ſaid to me was only an ar- 
tifice to ſee how far my love of her might 
carry me, 

Her gallant came out of the country. 1 
underſtood ſhe no longer ſaw him; but I 
alſo underſtood the reaſon of it. The man, 
either out of inconſtancy, cr that he was 
weary of a miſtreſs to whom he muſt ne- 
ver have done paying, addreſſes himſelf to 
another woman. She knew he had left 
her when ſhe promis d me to ſee him no 
more; and ſhe nad not much to do to keep 
her promiſe. | 

Sne {ent to me the next day, and did 
the ſame every day for a good while; but 
when J underſtood the cat ſe that her gal- 
lant had to leave her, I did not value her 
breaking with him; and I own, as ſoon 
as I had no rival I began to have no love. 
I hearken'd to the ſuggeſtions of my rea- 
fon, that ſhe appear'd ſo diſcreet in her 
carriage towards me only to bind me the 
faſter ; and I could think of no way of 
avoiding to be her cully, but to make as 
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if 1 could no longer continue to love her, 
without recciving fome tokens of her love. 
I arm'd my ſelf with reſolution, and 
plainly told her what I thought; but 
whether or no ſhe fear'd that it might 
happen to me as 1t did to the loyer that 
had forſaken her, and that when my paſ- 
ſion was fatisfy'd 1 ſhould grow weary of 
paying; or whether having made my firſt 
application to her on a different foor, ſhe 
was unwilling to falſify the idea fhe ima- 
gin'd her ſelf to have given me of her vir- 
tue; or whether ſhe had little inclination 
for me, ſhe conſtantly perſiſted in refuſing 
me, and ſince then I have known her con- 
cerned in ten intrigues with perſons of much 
inferior condition: yet ſhe ſtill gave out 
that I broke with her, becauſe ſhe would 
not comply with my diſhonourable de- 
fires. | 
I have ſince reflected on the proceeding 
of this woman towards me, but have not 
been able to find out any better grounds for 
it than the manner of my beginning with 
her; and I have ever ſince believ'd, that 
women who love money look upon thoſe 
men that are filly enough to love them 
with any delicacy, as a ſurer card than 
thoſe that will not give them a penny 
without receiving preſent returns for it. 


F 4 Be 


[18] 
Be it as it will, I broke cf my acquain- 


tance wi.h her, after having continued it 
| for ſome time longer; and I muſt own 


freely, I was in the wrong to quarrel with 


her ; for ever after I promis'd to love her 
1 could obſerve nothing in her carria 
which I had reaſon to complain of: but 
what I had learn'd before had its opera- 
tion when 1 leaſt thought of it; and in 
the main, it is impoſſible to be fond of a 
woman any conſiderable time, let her be- 
baviour be never ſo good, when it is known 
that ſhe has formerly behav'd her ſelf ill. 
Sooner or later a man will be aſham'd of 
loving a perſon that is not worthy of his 
eſteem. g 


Fhis truth will be farther evinc'd by 
an adventure that happen'd to me ſoon 
after, with a woman, who beſides that 
ſhe reſembled my laſt miſtreſs in her want 
of conduct, had a worſe character as to 
on cr in which ſhe would be be- 
ov 'd. 

People being ſtill perſwaded that I 
would pay my miſtreſſes, I had every day 
perſons who came to propoſe ſome to me ; 
and we muſt acknowledge, that intereſt is 
the moſt powerful motive to engage the 


ſex to be kind. 


I always 


Were 
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I always admir d at the vaſt number 
that I had the choice of. There were 
ladies of all ranks, ages and conditions ; 
yet I was averſe to all ſuch treaties of 
commerce, either out of good husbandry, 
or out of abhorrence of any engagements 
where the heart was not concern d. F 
hearken'd very little to the propoſals that 
were made me, and waited till chance pre- 
ſented ſome more agreable amour. R 
was not long before I had what I deſir d: 
there was a lady in Paris, a widow, that 
had been publickly kept by a prince, who 
had loaded her with riches; ſhe had above 
fifty thouſand livres a year, and no body 
of her quality livd more magniticently 
than ſhe did. 
The prince had been dead a year or 
two ;- however her intrigue with him had- 
made ſo much noiſe, that no modeſt wo- 
man would keep her company. She was 
always in the walks, or the play-houſes. 
Almoſt all the young perſons of the court 
addreſs'd themſelves to her; but ſhe hear- 
ken'd to none of them, and ſhe was not 
charg d with any gallant at the time that 
I knew her firſt : tho' ſhe was above thir- 
ty, yet ſhe was very beautiful, and I had 
ſeveral times a deſign to addreſs her, but F 
was reſtrain'd by the natural averſion I had 
for women without reputation or conduct. 
Beſides, the example of ſo many younger 
5 men 


| 
men whom ſhe had deny'd, made me fear 
ſhe would not accept of me. I met her 
one day at the play, and fate in the ſathe 
box with” her; I chatted with her an 
hour or better, and ſhe was ſo free as to 
tell me, that ſhe had a long time wiſh'd 
to be acquainted with me. I promis d to 
viſit her, and left her in an uncertainty 
whether 1 ſhould be as good as my 
word. 


It was my misforture when I return'd 


home pretty early that night ro find my 
wite in ſuch an ill humour, that I was not 
fo complaiſant as to ſup with her. I re- 
ſolv'd therefore to get rid of the vexation 
me gave me, and to go and ſpend the 
evening at the lady's whom I ſaw at the 
Play. E ſent to tell her I would ſup with 

er; ſhe anſwer'd, ſhe would expect me, 
and that I could not oblige her more. I 
went thither ſoon after, and was ſo kindly 
vcceiv'd, that it determin'd me to love 
her. 

I compar'd the reception this lady gave 
me with what T had met with at home, 
and had great reaſon to reſpect her; I be- 
licve what was my caſe at that time, is 
daily the caſe of a thouſand husbands; 
that the little complaiſance and good- 
nature of their wives obliges them to ſeek 
abroad for company where they may be 
free from trite and variance. 

Fi om 
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From that day the lady and I were in- 
timate, I had at her houſe always a plea- 
ſant reception, when my wife's ill humour 
drove me out of my own ; and beſides I 
was at no expence, which indeed at that 
time my circumſtances would not ſuffer me 
to be, having been ſo laviſh in my late 
amours, | 
_ Howeyer, this intrigue did not laſt 
long, and I could not be ſatisfy 'd with this 
-roman's temper. I had never till then 
met with one whoſe greateſt care was not 
to hide her intrigues ; on the contrary my 
new miſtreſs affected to let all the world 
know that we lov d one another. She fol- 
low'd me every where to ſhews and aſ- 
ſemblies. I every day receiv'd billets from 
her; and I could not ſtep abroad but I 


met her footman with ſome meſſage or o- 


ther. Wherever ſhe {aw me ſhe came up 
to me; in ſhort, ſhe would have no body 
ignorant of our intimacy : I could not en- 
dure this noiſy intrigue, nor was willing 
to be thought to have any thing to ſay to 
a woman that had been talk'd of ſeveral 
years for ſuch ſort of commerces. I en- 
deavour d by perſwaſions to get her to be 
more diſcreet, but my ſhame and my diſ- 


cretion ſeem'd to her a ſign that I did not 


much eſteem her. 
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It was her firſt principle in love, that 
true lovers. will always publiſh their a- 
mours ;. and. that there was a delicacy in 
bluſhing at nothing, I did not like her 
maxims, nor did. 1 love. her enough to 


value my ſelf on her favours; the more 


ſhe affected to talk of me in publick, the 
more did I endeavour to avoid her. She. 
by this means drove me from all publick 
places when there. was any likelihood of 
my meeting her; and. at laſt I left her 
houſe, and came off in this intrigue with. 
as little honour as in the former, I was 
blam'd for not improving the advantages 
Lhad over her; but I confeſs I never once 
thought it an advantage to be belov'd by 
a woman one cannot eſteem. 

L. was then no happier in addreſſing to 
women of honour, than I formerly had: 
Been in engaging with others; I was even 
more groſly deceiv'd by them than I had. 
been in any other adventure in my lite. 

While. I had miſtreſſes every day pro- 
pos'd to.me, and began to be weary find- 
ing none to my mind, I was ſeiz'd with 
an inclination and eſteem for an illuſtrious 
Jady, whoſe wiſdom and virtue made her 
look'd upon as a perfe& pattern all the 
time ſhe livd at court, I never told any 
body that I liked this gentlewoman, and. 
ſbe livd ſo regularly, and irreproachably, 
that I look'd upon my inclination for her 
N as 
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45 2 piece of folly which I onght to'ſtifle * 
but one of the perſons who undertook to 
provide me. a miſtreſs, told me one day 
that ſhe knew F was in love, and nam d 
this lady. ; | | 
Having never open'd my mouth about 
it to any one whatſoever, I believ'd ſhe 
commerc'd with ſome demon, or ſhe could 
never have gueſs'd ſo rightly. I ask'd her 
how ſhe came to know what ſhe had told 
me. She anſwer'd, the lady her ſelf per- 
ceiv'd that I loy'd her, and had as much 
inclination: for me as I had for her; and 
if I was a perſon that would be at a little 
expence, and not regard what it ſhould 
colt me, ſhe would. bring about a mee 
ing. „9 
The reader has not forgot that F have 
ſaid L did not care to be at any expence 
on my miſtreſſes, but it was not avarice 
that witheld me.; it was the fear of being 
bubbled, as F thought all thoſe were who 
paid ſo dear for a commodity that was 
worth ſo-little. However, I manag'd my: 
ſelf ſo only towards women of an ill re- 
putation, and imagin'd that a woman of 
honour” could never be too well paid. 
There was a ſort of contradiction in this 
opinion, it was an error in principle to 
think a woman of honour was to. be pur 
chasd; but this was not the only error I 
was guilty of, and I do not pretend » 
pa 
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| paſs for a very wiſe perſon. My whole 


life, as has been ſeen, was a ſeries of in- 
fatuations and contradictions; and every 
man that has not more virtue and wiſdom 
than I had then, will be expos'd to the 

ſame follies. 1 
I fancy d that what this woman pro- 
pos d to me was the moſt glorious thing 
for me, and the moſt 'agreable in the 
world. I promis'd her as much money as 
ſhe would have it ſhe brought to pals 
what ſhe gave me hopes of : but ſhe was 
a cheat, who gueſſing that I lov'd the 
lady I mention d, by perceiving me one 
day look amorouſly on her, was reſolv'd to 
empty my pockets by promiſing me a fight 
of her. She never had ſpoke to her in 
her life; yet for {ix weeks I was ſuch a 
coxcomb as to flacter my ſelf with the 
thoughts of her doing as ſhe promis d. 
Every day ſhe came to ſce tor me, as it ſhe 
had been ſent by the lady: every day ſhe 
propos d a place of mceting, which ſhe 
countermanded two hours atter, Nevet- 
theleſs for every aſſignation ſhe expected a 
fee, ſometimes to hire a coach, ſometimes 
to provide a convenient lodging. In 2 
word, it coſt me above a hundred piſtoles 
after this manner; and I did not miſtruſt 
that I was cheated, till the woman that 
made the propoſal to me on a ſudden diſ- 
appear d. I never heard what . 
er 
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her, nor how ſhe was ſo well inform'd of 
the lady's affairs; for I had not given cre- 
dit to her had ſhe not told me a hun- 
dred particularities of her that were real- 
ly true, 


I will not trouble the reader to relate 


what other ſnares were laid for me, while 


] was thought to be a man that had mo- 
ney for a miſtreſs: I have ſaid enough to 
ſhew how one is expos'd, when debauche- 
ry and extravagance put one upon dealing 
with thole intamous creatures that trade 
in love, crouds of which are to be met 
with in Paris, and ſometimes in places 
where no body would have expected to 
have found them. How many men and 
how many women enjoy a good reputa- 
tion, who have no friends, credit or eſtate, 
but what they have obtain'd by this ſcan- 
dalous profeſſion ? 

I ſpent all the winter in theſe amuſe- 
ments, and found my ſelf free from any 
intrigue at the opening of the campaign: 
I conteſs . ate ver trouble it might be to 
me to paſs my time without ſome ſuch en- 
gagement, I thought my ſelf happy in 
having none when the time came to return. 
to the army. I then went with another 
fort of application to my duty, and ano- 
ther kind of ardour for the war, when I 


| 
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had no inclmation to ſtay in Paris, It is depl. 
in vain to ſay love inſpired the greateſt of b 
men with courage: I am very well ſatiſ- ſtate 
fy'd that paſſion has deſtroy d more heroes it is 
than ever it made; and without bringing whic 
any other proofs than my own experience, ſplit 
it is certain that when I had a miſtreſs, that 
I was mad when the time came that I and 

muſt leave her; I rejoyc'd. when the buſi- are ii 
neſs of the field was over, or I could ob- N 
tain leave to return to my fair one. I genen 
doubt not what happen'd to me in this man. 
reſpect, happens to every man in love; and of th: 
I believe, let a man be as great as he to ſe 
will, when once love gets into his head, ded | 
he will be expos'd to commit abundance was 
of faults in his profeſſion as à ſoldier. ſiege 
How many great men have left their con- H 
queſts imperfect to return to their miſtreſs, being 
and neglected their glory, to ſatisfy the from 
impatience of an amorous paſſion ? but to to di 

| ſpeak only of my ſelf, I am convinc'd that was 

had it-not been for this paſſion I had done long 
ſomething conliderable in the world long thous 
before this time, I wanted not courage Paris. 
nor conduct to carry me through my buſi- again 
neſs: love always has oppos'd me, intri- mind; 
cated my affairs, and if L may ſo ſay, ren- to int 
der'd my merit uſeleſs. of th 
I muſt be forgiven if I oſten make theſe tor it 
reflections, for wherever I think of the in ar 
manner in which I have liv'd I cannot help kimſe 


deploring. 
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deploring my ill conduct; I wiſh all mem 
of honour who are capable of ſerving the 
ſtate, may be convinc'd as well as I, that 
it is their intereſt to avoid thoſe rocks on 
which my reputation and my fortune have 
ſplit: it is the misfortune of moſt men 
that they make theſe refleftions too late, 
and do not find out their faults tilt they 
are irreparable, 

My brother, who was made lieutenant- 
general the year before, was ſent to com- 
mand the army in Catalonia till the arrival 
of the duke de Mercur. I was deſign d 
to ſerve in Fanders in the army comman- 
ded by monſieur de Turenne, which, as it 
was ſtipulated with Cromwel, was to be- 
ſiege Dunkirk. 

Having no amour in my head, and 
being glad of an opportunity te be abſent” 
from my wife, I ſought only for occaſions 
to diftinguiſh my ſelf in this campaign: it 
was the -firſt time that ever I defird a 
long campaign: When I was in love I 
thought of nothing at my departing from 
Paris, but how to contrive to get thither 
again as ſoon as I could: and I never 
minded the buſineſs of the Wat ſo much as 
to inform my ſelf of the particulars even 
of thoſe actions in which I had my ſhare; 
tor it muſt be own'd, that a man may be 
in an army, may fight, and diſtinguiſh 
timſelf without being able to give a good 
account 
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account in what manner affairs paſs'd there, 
No body ſees any thing but what is near 
him; and we muſt love the trade, and 
have it in our mind to know, and de- 
ſeribe well ſuch kind of events. As I 
have ſaid, I was now in this diſpoſition, 
reſolving wnen I left Paris to take parti- 
cular notice of all things that happen'd in 
the army this year: I kept little journals 
which I ſent to my brother, as 1 had oc- 
caſion to write to him; and I believe the 
reader will be glad to ſee ſome of them. 


Ami ens, May the 15th, 1658. 


C, E break up to morrow, and are 

: to rendezvous at Merville, Mon- c 
*:fieur the marihal tells. me, he is ſorry if I 
©:you are not in. Flauders, and believes you © wha 
will have little to do in Catalonia. I am © (aid 
the only man who maintains that we © fam! 
are marching to Duakirk;. every body © Soi 
© thinks me fanciful for it, and it is gene- ©. this 
rally ſaid we are going to Heſdin :.as for © kirk 
my ſelf, who am fſatisty'd ſince the treaty © noti 
with Cromwel, that we muſt have Dun- * plac 
* kirk, | ſtand in need of a great deal of © mon 
* faith not to change my opinion ; for al- © that 
though it be argued, how can we attack gay, 
* Dankirk, while none of the neighbouring © quir 
* places are in our hands. Bergues and nia. 
Aeuport are polleſs d by the enemy, and the 


no 
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no body talks of attacking them. If it 
* js poſſible to take Dunkirk, without having 
firſt taken thoſe places, I ſhall believe 
* that to be the deſign of monſieur de Tu- 
renne, but that will be a terrible enter- 
prize. Belides, on the ſea-coaſts we ſhall 
want forage, and the enemies are maſters 
or all the poſts by which we could have 
any communication with Mardike : time 
will let us ſee further into this matter, 
* Adieu. 
On coming away I ſent the bill of 
© exchange — 


Bethune, May the 19th, 1658, 


Here is no more talk of Heſdin, _ 

no body gueſſes better than before 
3 monſieur de Turenne deſigns; it is 
* ſaid he will attack Furnes, and at the 
fame time Caſtelnaut, and the count de 
: - Soifſons will beſiege Bergues and Newport ; 
this indeed is the way to fall upon Dun- 

a kirk; but then it will give the enemy 
notice that we have an eye upon the 
* place, I cannot tell what to think, 
* monſieur de Turenne is the only man 
that knows the ſecret. He is very 
gap, and whenever he ſees me he en- 
quires if you are not weary of Catalo- 
nia. I was commanded, with a part of 


- the garriſon of Bethune, to diſcover the 
* enemy 
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enemy on the other ſide the Lys; I found 
a body of their troops at Mount-Caſſel, 

and on the report I made to the marſhal 
dhe order'd me, with the marquiſs de 
© Crequi, to drive them thence. They ſay 
Y - 12 de Turenne will follow us. X. 
© dicu. 


Caſſel, May the 2 1ſt, 1658. 


Onſieur de Turenne is arriv'd, the 
c 


army 1s to follow ; he has ſent his 
© baggage to Moxtrenil.. The troops we 
© found here made no reſiſtance, almoſt all 
* ſurrendred themſelves: priſoners. Mon- 
© fieur de Turenne very much commended 


© the marqueſs de Crequi ; and gave me to 
© underſtand he was very well ſatisfy d 


© with me. Ir has rain'd inceſſantly for 
© the ſpace of two days, ſo that the ways 
© are very bad. I-believe the marſhal will 
© ſtay here till the artillery comes up, 
© which arrives but ſlowly by reafon of 
© the badnefs of the ways. The three 
© fieges, I before mention d, are ſtill ex- 
* pected. 

We have been already here one day; 
© the baggage is arrivd, We are in ſight 
* of Bergues, and all the country about 
* Dunkirk is under water. Monſieur de 
© Turenne is continually merry. He ask'd 
me if I could ſwim, I told him no; but 

I would 
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1 would learn, if that only was wanting 
to take Dunkitk : he has already caus'd 
a redoubt on the hill to be taken. I ſſ ill 
am of opinion, that he will leave Fur- 
nes, Bergues, and Newport, and will in- 
veſt Dunkirk, I forgot to tell you we 
have found out a way for our communi- 
cation with Mardike ; yet we are never a 
whit the better for it, the ways being 
* {o bad we can make no uſe of them. 


* 
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On the Downs by Newport, June the 5th; 


1658. | 


NO will be ſurpriz d when I tell 
: you Dunkirk is beſieg d, and that 
* this night the trenches were opened. 
We mult own monſieur de Turenne knew 
* more than we did. The way to Mar- 
© dike, by means of faſcines is made uſetul; 
and we are alſo maſters of a fort which 
covers us as well as if we had taken 
* Bergues. The Engliſh barks bring all ſorts 
* of proviſions from Calais to the camp. 
© In a word, nothing but the courage of 
© the prince can retard the taking of Dun- 
* kirk, The Spaniards give out the prince 
* will force our lines; but we are prepar'd 
to receive him. Adieu. $6 

I muſt leave you in order to mount 
the trenches: the beſieged have not yet 
made any ſally, I ſee no likelihood that 
*they 
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© they will ſurrender ſo ſoon as ſome ima- 
© gine: don Fohu of Auſtria's army is but 
two days march off of us. | 


From the camp before Dunkirk, June the 
* ä Sth, 1658, | 
* UR works are very much advanc'd 
O notwichſtanding the vigorous reſiſ- 
© trance of the beſieged. They made 2 
© ſally yeſterday with fifteen hundred foot 
c and fix hundred horſe, from the ſide of 
© Newport, and were repuls'd with the loſs 
© of above fix hundred men. The count 
de Soifſons was commanded to receive 
them, together with the marqueſs de Cre- 
© gut, and the count de Guiche: the latter 
© 1s wonnded. I loſt twenty five ſoldiers 
"© ont of my regiment ; St. Alard is kill'd : 
© we have ſtood out againſt the greatelt 
© fire that ever was made. I have been 
© lightly wounded in my left arm. Every 
© thmg is quiet to day. It is ſaid the 
© marſhal de Hoquincourt is commanded to Fro 
* view our lines, to ſee if the Spaniards 
are able to force them. I pity the mar- 
© ſhal. I ſaw a letter, in which he curſes 
the miſunderſtanding between the prince 
© and don John. He ſhould not content 
© himſclt with repenting of what he has 
© done: if he were well advis'd he would 
© bring over the body of troops he com- 
; © mands 
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* mands to us, inſtead of ſerving with 
them againſt us: we ſhould- receive him 
with joy; for as bold as our troops are 
the neighbourhood of the enemy is very 
troubleſome to them. We do not doubt 
if they advance we ſhall meet them, and 
there will be a battel in form; we ſhould 
like it better than to languiſh before 2 
town. In the mean while we live jollily : 
the Exgliſb do wonders; and my lord 
Lockhart is always making one preſent or 
another to monſieur de Turenne. This 
general is no more concern'd about the 
taking of Dunkirk, than if he had read 
it in the ſtars that it ſhould be ſo. They 
game inceſſantly at my lord Loch hart s: 
the marqueſs de Bellefonts loft there ye- 
ſterday four thouſand piſtoles: there has 
been a little difference between the mar- 
queſs and Buſſy; the latter was reveng'd 
on him by a couplet or two in a ſonnet, 
Adieu. | 


From our former camp June the r3th; 
1658. 


HE poor marſhal de Hoquincourt is 

kill'd'; his laſt words, lamentati- 
ons, and farewel ro the world are cry'd 
about our camp. We have abundance of 
the Pontneuf ballad-ſingers here; yet as 
- merry as we are, no body queſtions but 
* there 
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© there will be a battel. It was the Sv 
© ſers who kill'd the marſhal de Hoquincourt 
Shen he-advanc'd to view our lines. Hu- 
< mieres was order'd to drive them back, 
£ and had like to have been taken; but 
© Mollondin's Swiſſers, Who were behind a 
£ hill which flank'd the way by which the 
< marſhal ad vanc'd, came out juſt as he re- 
tir'd, and fir d on him: he was woun- 
© ded with a musket ſhot in his belly, and 
© dyd two hours after. Yeſterday night 
© monſieur de Turenne made himſelf maſter 
© of two hills near the king's quarters, 
© from whence the enemy annoy d us. 
* Every thing is in a. good diſpoſition. 
© Don Jobn is but a league oft. Our troops 
© are cager for a combat; but it is ſaid 
© the cardinal has written to monſieur de 
© Turenue to ſtorm the town, and not ha- 
© zard a battel. This general however de- 
© figns nothing leſs than to fight the ene- 
© my if they appear. His eminency may 
© write what he pleaſes, it will make no 
alte ration in the deſigns of monſieur dt 
© Tureme, Things are gone too far now 
to go back, 


June the 14th, 1658. | 


II is but noon, and we have already 
1 fought one of the moſt ſignal battels, 
and obtain d one of the , moſt, glorious 

victones 


4 


La 
© victories that ever was. When I wrote 
© to you laſt night I little thought we 
© were ſo near action. It is now over, 


C — is compleat, and the manner 
; of it as * . Fa 
I wrote you enemy 
was within — and before 
I had done writing monſieur de Turenne 
got on horſe-· back to- obſerve their mo- 
tions; he found they had already thrown 
* a bridge over the canal of. Furnes, and 
that nothing hinder'd their approaching 
* to our camp. He concluded their was'no 
time to loſe, but that he muſt immedi- 
* ately give battel; and accordingly being 
* return'd to the camp that evening, gave 
order for all things to be ready. the next 
morning. Pradel was left to guard the 
trenches with _ fourteen companies of 
guards; and Marins to defend the camp 
with two. regiments of foot, and two 
quadrons of horſe. Our cavalry: were 
* drawn up in two lines, twenty fix ſqua- 
drons in the firſt, and nineteen in the 
* ſecond. Gequi and Humieres comman- 
ded the right wing of the firlt line, Ca- 
fllenaut the left, having Varenne under 
bim; Equancour had the right wing of 
the ſecond line, and Schomberg the left. 
' Between the two wings of the firſt line 
were eleven battalions commanded by 
Cadagne; and between the two wings 
Vol. II. G of 
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- © Light wing of. the 
the enemies left: wing. commanded by 


* 


monſicur the prince, which gave me an 
* opportunity of; ſeeing him often durin 


on that ſide, was that our left wing at- 
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"© ofthe ſeconds ſeven, battalions. under the 
command of Bellefoms. The. body of re- 
ſerve conſiſted of fourteen ſquadrons 
commanded by Richelieu, ſupported by 
the genſdarms, where Buſſy and Ia Salle 


— were poſted, My ſtation Was in the 
firſt line, oppoſite to 


© the action; and like wiſe to ſave Bauteuil- 


es liſe, about whom ſeven of our horſe 
Leere diſputing. after they had taken him 
6 priſoner. Caſtlenaut begun the attack, 


© and had an eaſy task to beat the Sani- 
© ards. The count de Hiſlons, at the head 
of his Suiſſers, cut their infantry in 
= pieces. M11 ns ani at! } 
What gave us ſo ſudden: an advantage 


© tack'd the rear of Don John's, who ha- 
, ving no cannon, nor body of reſetve, 


© were ſoon routed, Their left where the 


* prince commanded, made more reſiſ- 
© tance, and we had been broken had it 
© not been for monſieur de Turenne s pre- 
Caution; who hid the regiment of Bre- 
© tague behind ſome hills, which flank'd the 
© prince's army: from whence they ſally d 
© and firing. on the Spaniards in the flank, 
© while we did the ſame in front, the ene- 
my were broken and routed. The Ent 
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© had two horſes kill'd under him. Boutes 


© ville; Mail, Torigny;'" the' prince de Rou- 
« hair, Recheforr” and Guitality were made 
© priſoners; We din'd with the marſhal, 
and I ſuppoſe after this victory I ſhall” 
ſoon ſend you an accotint of the taking 
9 of Dunkirk,” 1. 95 I ns, . 


I continuꝭd to write' after this manner 
to my brother” all the campaign; but 1 
have ſuppreſs d tlie remainder of my let- 
ters becauſe” they would ſwell theſe me- 
molten 27 75715 emen, 
Dunlirł held out but ten days after the 
battel, it being ſurrender d on the 25th 


of June; Leyde the governour dy'd the 


24th, of a wound he receiv'd during the 
ſiege. The king came to the camp as 
ſoon as the garriſon beat a parley; and 
when they march'd forth he took a view 
of wen! . v3 
The taking of Dunkirk was follow'd 
by thar of Bergues, Dixmude, Graveline, 
and Oudenarde ; Ipres was alſo taken be- 
fore the end of the campaign, monſieur de 


Turenne having beaten the prince de Lig- 


nes, We had alſo a deſign upon Alft : 


monſieur de Iſiebonne was commanded to 


form the ſiege, and my ſelf to ſerve under 


him; but we were countermanded, on 


advice that the enemy had thrown ſeven 


G 2 regiments. 
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regiments into the place. Thus having 
nothing more to do in Flanders I return d 


to Haris in October, and I had taken ſuch 
a liking to war that I believe it would 


have entirely cured me of that which I 
had for women, if two things had not 
happen d which help'd to make me more 


fooliſh than ever with reſpect to gallantr 
H 8 


and love: the one was cardinal 


coldneſs to me; and not only to me, but 
to my brother and all our family. He 


kept my brother in Catalonia where he 
knew nothing would be done; and chid 


him at his return for raiſing the ſiege of 


Camredon, though my brother in retiring 


from before that place, had purſu'd his 
emiriency's order. As for my ſelf I thought 
I had deſerv'd ſomething tor my behàvi- 
our this laſt campaign, and expected to 
have been careſs d by the cardinal, as well 


as the other officers that had diſtinguiſi d 


themſelves; but I was almoſt the o 
perſon to whom he ſaid nothing. He be- 
gan at this time to be diſguſted with the 
tamily to which I was become ally d 
and on whom I look d as my protectors 
with him. Me 1.30 Won 2901 em 
The ſecond thing that finiſhd my ruin 
was the peace, it being my misfortune to 
grow in love with war at the time when 
it was almoſt over: we were ſcarce =o 
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riv'd at Paris before we underſtood the 
king's! marriage with the infanta'of Spain 
was negotiating, and that the marnage 
would produce a general peace. 
To compleat my misfortune my ſecond. 
brother return d to Paris, bringing with 
him a French woman out of Sweden, whom 
he call'd his wife. They had neither of 
them any money, and the firſt thing they 
did, was to commence a ſuit with me and 
my eldeſt brother for my mother's eſtate. 
She had. been dead a year and half, ha- 
ving near ſpent all that ſhe had. My ſi- 
iter had been a widow two years; ſhe had 
no children, and liv'd with my brother or 
me, being ſenſible that what was left us 
by our mother, when it was divided a- 
nongſt us, would nor be enough to main- 
tain het without aſſiſtance: but as ſoon as 


my brother return'd ſhe had a hundred 


notions in her head, which my brother 
inſtill'd into het: they leagu'd together to 
call usjto an account for the eſtate, which 
they pretended we had fraudulently with⸗ 


held from them for our advantage. Thus 
1 was oblig d to go to law; and any man 


may judge how fit I was for ſuch a cuts d 
occupation: I left all the management of 
it to my elder brother; and .depending on 
his cate I thought of nothing but how to 
comfort my ſelt in ſo many misfortunes by 
my uſual conſolations, love and gallantry. 
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J addreſs d my ſelf to a young lady 
ho was lately receiv'd into the queen's 
ſervice, and whoſe beauty eclipsd the 
other young ladies of her majeſty s train. 
Nor was her modeſty and wiſdom leſs torr 
ſpicuous; vixtues very rarely to be met 
with in thoſe of her ſtation, who gene- 
rally live without conduct or reputation. 
I perceiv'd it would be a difficult thing 
to make her love me, not only becauſe ſhe 
valued her ſelf on ber virtue, but becauſe 
Ihe had a view: only towards finding 2 
ſettlement; and 1 could not think ſhe 
would, having ſuch intentions, hearken 
to a warry'd man; yet theſe difficultits 
did not diſhearten me, and I can ſay they 
rather help'd to piſh me on. I wanted a 
delicate amuſement, and after all the miſ- 
chances that betel me witli coquettiſh mi- 
ſtreſſes, I was very deſirous of trying if 1 
ſhould not find more pleaſure in | 
the heart of a virtuous perſon, who bol 
know how to reconcile her paſſion with 
her duty; however, this idea as chime- 
rica), and I did not find either ſo reſind 4 
paſſion in my ſelf as to conſine my {ell 
within ſuch bounds, or ſo much virtue in 
her as to content her ſelf with a plaronick 
lover, could 1 have made ſuch an one. 
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I had ſcarce engag'd her to give meta 
hearing, before I felt my ſelf :enflam'd 
with all the deſires of à diſorderly paſſion. 
Notwithſtanding which I had the reſolu- 
tion to hide chem from her, being perſwa- 
ded as ſoon as ever ſhe miſtruſted any ſuch 
thing ſhe would arm her ſelf witk pride, 
and baniſh me her preſence. I ſpent a 
whole month in this conſtraint, and had 
nothing to pleaſe my ſelf with but tlie 
contemplation of my miſtreſs s virtue; but 
it was to no purpoſe that I ſaid to my 


ſelf, it was much for ſo: modeſt a lady to 


ſutfer me to ſpeak to her of my paſſion; 1 
continued in the op 


| inion, that ſince ſhe. 
had gone ſo far ſhe might go farther; and 


1 waited only for an opportunity to ſpeak 


my mind more plainly to her. It was 
time, and even 
then, when I began to open my lips, 


the idea of her virtue kept me ſilent, and 
I turn'd the intended diſcourſe to ſome- 


thing elſm.. 


13! How often was 1 angry with my ſelf 
for want of delicacy, fot I thought my de- 
ſires prodeeded only from the groſsneſs of 


my love I did not then know what I am 
now very well ſatisfy d is true, that thoſe 
deſires are born with the paſſion of love, 
and are inſeparable from it; that the ni- 
ceſt minds ceaſe to be ſo as ſoon as they 
E. 6 4 are 


n 
- * : 
ate in love; and? thats the virtuous, Joye 
Which ſome: men boaſt of is & mere ill. 
G. 1 gen 462 03; eee en ee 
While LwWas thus ſtruggling with m 
ſelf, my miſtreſs told me one day that 
confidence of my friend ſhip and! good ad 
vice, ſue would let me know that we ol 
belovd:by ſuch a man, whom ſhe ha 
to me; the alliance between him and me; 
or rather his misfortune, hinders my na- 
ming him in this place. He was the moſt 
liberal to his miſtreſs of any man at court, 
and this employment enabled him to be is 
bountiful as he would: She inform'd me, 
I ſay, that this man was in love with her, 
and had offer d her a hundred thouſand 
crowns to induce her co comply with his 


paſſion. 11 ll ri ol on 
I was not ſurpriz d to hear: that the man 
we are ſpeaking of ſhould: carry his liber. 

lity ſo far, an hundred thouſand crowns 
were nothing with him; but I WAS 
ſtrangely amaz'd that à lady, of Whoſe l 

virtue I was ſo much afraid, had heartend aſſur c 
to theſe offers ſo far as to be in ſuſpence 

what reply to make to them. I ſuppos/t” 

then ſhe was not what I had taken er WM © 

for; and to ſatisfy my ſelf farther I reſolE t th 

red to hide my aſtoniſhment, and with æ I gef, 

ſerious air told her, faith, madam} a hun- Leſpa 

dred thouſand crowns are not to pots aun 

buen of pis d | 
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make 95 fcrupte to 8 1 72 
hardly one Ng, ut 
me With indignation. ''How,/Taid The 301 
lay 2 von lee me, and can Yu "eve 
me,” ſuch advice? 1 reply'd immediately 
I dont give it you but that I though * 
was what you would be py ng to; me 
had it been 2 ariel; would yo n 
have determin H of your ſelf, n 
you not have ſent this man packing witt 
his bundred '' thouſand ' crowns” Without 
raking of it to any body? That was m 
intention, ſaid the lady, * F ſpoke of 1 
to yon only to hear "what you would 475 3 
but I'find T am deceiv'd, and that you do 
not love me. Take my advice, added 
ſhe, do got put any force on your inclina- 
tions. I ſee you are not capable of a de- 
licate paſſion, and that what you have 
hitherto ſaid to me has been only fine diſ- 
courſes. Throwing my ſelf at her feet, L 
aſſur d her IL lovd her paſſionately; that I. 
wiſh'd and hopd for all things; and- 
would not have advis d her to take my 
rival's hundred thoufand *crowns; were it 
not that I wanted to know if any ching 
could ſhake a virtue which had made me-. 
deſpair. Durſt I have belie vd, madame. 
you would ſacrifice ĩt to money? It ſhouſd 
have been my ſelf who ſhould have given 
© RR. you 
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our convexſation, tha 


TFhether you could, in caſe Las ſelf-in« 


an hour or two after I left her without 


Fig] 
vou che hundred rhouſaing > crowns, ſot 
bappineſs cannot be tao dear à purchaſt. 
Tou, mne reply d, and where wWill 85 

Pj 


them ꝰ She ſpoke rhefe words wi 
'of cohtempt, which gare me to undet- 
ſtand ſue reproached me for not bei 

rich; aud this confiem'd me in che 
ment I made of her at che beginning dt 
tion, that ſhe was not onr 
delicate. It is true, ſaid I coldly, I an 
not ſo rich as he that offer d yu that 
Lum, but I have hitherto low d "= well 
enough to procure it for yon, if I hd 
thought ſuch a bargain would agree with 
us go about, replied ſhe, to attempt 
things beyond our ſtrength. I know not 


tereſted, give me every thing that I ſhould 
deſire might be given me; and neither do 
I know whether 1 ſhould have the power 
to reſiſt the man who could be ſo liberal. 
Therefore let us ſtay where we are, and 
leave me to do as I ſhall be able with - 
ſpect to the offers that are made me. 
Would have anſwer d her, but we werte 
inte rrupted by people's coming in; and 


being able to ſay a word more in particu” 
Jar to her. cee 
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berlin as I was got home, ated hind 


leiſure to reflect on this adventure, I im- 
ginid the lady had come to a reſolution 
with her ſelf, and that the hundred thou- 
fand:icrowns had c 


onquer d er, loved 
her I own, and eſtetem d let ſo mucli that 
I thonght nothing leſs than ſuch: a ſum 


could have tempted her I eacus d her, 


conſidering het citcumſtances, ſor — 
indifferent to an offer that might m 

her fortune eaſy. What woman, ſaid 125 50 
my ſelf, would not have done the very 
— thing; and what has my rival done 
which I would not do, were I as rich as 
he? what was it that I hop'd\ from the 
paſſion I had for her, if not that ſhe 
would one day grant to my love alone, 
what ſhe is about: to ſacriſice to the mo- 
ney of another? and is it not ſafer for her, 


if ſhe is to behave contrary to her cha- 


racter, that ſhe ſecure to her ſelf a fortune 
thereby ? E had-fcarce made-theſe reflec 
tions before I condemn'd them, and all 
wy thoughts of her ſerved to inereaſe 
my hatred and contempt. For two. or 
three days I was in the moſt miſerable 


condition in the world. Love at laſt got 


the better; and forgetting} the good reſo - 
lutions 1 had taken to have no more incli- 
nations for women but fach Who were 
diſintereſted, I reſolvd to purchaſe this 


young 
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young lady, nand try whether myũmumey 
Wonld not prevail upon her as: wells ag 
love! inſtead of delicate and honourable 
ſentiments, to which I had conſin d my 
ſelf, I was reduce d ſo low as ta deſſe only 
the preference in a batgain, when he that 
believe Lhad: been ſo fooliſh as to have 
ſtripped my ſelf of every thing, rather 
than to have given way to any man ſo 
unwilling was I to be ſupplanted, and ſo 
little able to do what a man of honour 
ought to have: done on the like occaſion; 
L ſhould have. ſcoxnd the woman, and I 
doubt not but all the world will condemn 
me for heſitating about it: but what will 
not a man do that is in love?̃ 2 I 
Being then reduc d by the blindneſs of 
my paſſion, to the ſcandalous condition ot 
buying this miſtreſs, E endeavour d to havr 
a ſight of her, that by my generous offers 
J might be too hard for my rival. She 
only laughed at me, putting me in mind 


ol wy ſmall eſtate, till feeing I perſiſted 


in offering to give her a hundted thouſand 
crowns ſhe changed her tone, and ſaid, all 
that ſhe. had dene was te try me:; that 
the other man had never offer d her any 
money, and that ſhe rejoyced to ſec Llovid 
her: ſo well as to ruin my ſelf W 

* - * 
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That ſhe would never tabe motley en 
or any man whatſoever, a —— h 
tering in an honourable — 
could love her without any 
thing of her, ſhe ſhould always ſee ne 
with pleaſure. Saying this, ſhe" loft: ne 
equally uncertain whether . 
think as well of her as "ſhe © 
me, or whether -Liſhould tabe het at Het 
word: but I perceivd ſoon after ſhe. 
voided me, and being come a lirtle to my 
reaſon, I was' convine d ſhe was anworthy 
ofoary nien and I reſolxed . to forget 
— 20 24 10 G00 G1 nn e THT] 
The ſequel ſhewed that 1 1 t in 
reſolutions, for I learn d ſoon 12 by 


t to 
have 


the diſgrace of him who had offer d her 


the hundred thouſand tons, that ſhe 
had accepted them. She was little“ the 
better for it, for inſtead of giving her the 
money, he only paid her the intereſt; ſhe 
loſt both principal and intereſt when her 
lover fell, and all that ſhe got by her com- 
placency was the loſs of her reputation; 
tor the whole town Knew] of - — 2 
it became ſo publick ſhe durſt not appea 
abroad, hich oblig'd her to paſs xhe rel 
of her life in a con vent... 
The ill ſucceſs of this amour” convine F 
me afreſh, that it is " impoſſible to find a 
woman that deſerves to be lov'd with de- 
licacy; 
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man, unleſs for an opportunity of ſpen- 
ding thoſe hours pleaſantiy with vhem, 
which. marriage 1 made me * 0 l At 


1 142/150 $400. 29 1503 0 
I wWas 5.25 cautious of having — 


rupture with my wife, not 

naturally hated noiſe, but 10 becauſe I 
would not offend her relations, whom 1 
look d Apr as my : at laſt ſhe 
carry d things ſo far, that I could not be 
of an intrigue which the had 
with a courtier, who never ſtirrd from 
her lodgings. This man had a very hand- 
ſome wife, and 1 reſfolv'd to make him a8 
uneaſy as he made me, and to act the 
ſame part with his wife that he did with 
mine. I began to viſit her in form, and 
found her ſo well diſpos d to be reveng d 
of her husband, that in a few days I ſau 
my ſelf upon the ſame footing with her as 
1 — Yet what can we ſay of the 
whimſicalneſs of the heart of — Her 
conduct towards me would not ſuffer me 
to retain the doubts I was inclin'd: to liave 
of my wife's conduct. I doubted not they 
both behav'd alike ; and every time I was 
with his wife I could not help thinking he 
was playing the {ame part with mine. 
This made me melancholy and * 
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and ſcarce ever ſaw her after I intended 
to hinder his ſeeing her any mate. This 
was not the only effect which my engage- 
ment with the lady produc d; it heipd 
to make my wife mare diſcreet, and either 
out of a deſire to comſort her ſelf for the 
loſs of her lover, or out of jealoaſy that 1 
lov'd his wife, when ſhe perceiv d that 1 
had left viſiting her, ſhe behay d her felf 
towards me in a manner quite different 
from her former carriage. She ſtudy'd to 
pleaſe me, and did it with ſueh an engaging 
air that I began again to think her lovely. 
By this means we did not only come to a 
good underſtanding, but -loy'd one ano- 

ther even with tenderneſs and warmth. 
Let any man - gueſs from whence this 
change aroſe; and how two husbands 
and two wives ſhould turn to their duty 
by the very way that ſhould divide them. 
For the lady I lov'd behav'd her ſelf now 
towards her husband as my wife'did to 
me; 
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me; they loud die Setber. as; ke 2 
chan eber There muſt be re N 
for it,” which- wier mer than T mut mT 
out. AUT can ſay i8;"thus- it Ge BY F broth 
have ever ſitice betiev'd” that che hnsband/ his 
can ſatisfy himſelf fot juries SET gitter 
thoſe he committed. - a 
My wiſeand 1 beter alk Be dg 2 
matter which Had reconciled us; And we * „ 
liv d together for ſome time as if "we ne- 1 
ver had had any difference. I loved het jullice 
fo well, and thought her ſo fair, that E tot th 
forgot the cauſe ſhe had given me to ſuſ- mould 
her virtue ; and: we muſt own; when was Pc 
a man thinks his wife lovely, he will be o 
of ſome weakneſs which one would ha 
not otherwiſe believe he was capable of. mals þ 
For my part, from this time T never won- When 
der d to ſee men in love again with theit we la 
wives, ſeek _ them, and bring theme | believ 
back, though they have been never ſo un- e (ai, 
faithful. ' Which ought to convince every uſual c 
one of the misfortune of marrying young our du 
wives, who have always beauty enough, wrong 
to make themſelves belov'd by their hul- with h: 
bands; and how cautious ſuch ought to BM we did 
be, to avoid having any difference with W bur he 
them in ſo publick a manner, as to ren- lf for the 
der their reconcilement ſhameful to the us as u 
World. 
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ad ror MY wits; prevented. .. 
me from having any intrigue for che i 
mainirig part of the year. , We got t 
law-furt which” we had with my {eco 
brother; and he had ſcarce rats d In . 
this before he had another, though. of 4 
different Hature, with the French woman. . 
he brought out. of Sweden. She ſaid ſhe 
was his wife, and my brother alledg d be 
was never marry d to her. He Fin d to 
my eldeſt brother and me to help to have 
juſtice, in this injury, done him. It Was 
tor both our intereſts that the marriage 
ſhould not be held valid; for the woman 
was poor, and we were not willing that 
our brother, who was not rich, ſhould. 
have ſuch a charge upon him, which: would 
make him the more chargeable to us: but 
when ſhe declar d how the affair was, and 
we ſaw the certificate of her marriage, we 
believ'd fhe had right of her fide ; and as 

ſhe ſaid, was marty'd ro him with the 
uſual ceremonies, We could not think it 
our duty to aſſiſt him when he was in the 
wrong; and as injurious as the match 


vith her was to our honour and intereſt, 
ve did our utmoſt to bring him to reaſon; | 


dchis woman on purpoſe to compleat his 


but he was already fo 'irritated againſt us 
for the loſs of his cauſe, that he accuſed 
us as unnatural brothers, who' ſided with 
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ruin,” This obliged us to give over med- 
dling in the affair, and to leave it to them 
two to diſpute it between themſelves, 
without our being further concern d in it. 
The method he took to ſucceed Was to 
convey this woman away, by forcing” het 
from a convent where we had plac d her, 
and where my eldeſt brother had N N N 
kind as to pay for her board. 40 
| She was a very pretty woman et r 
or five and twenty years of age, ' daughter 
of a Frenchman who ſettled in Sueden, and 
had relations of conſiderable quality in 
Paris. My brother had the leſs reaſon I 
abandon her, becauſe he was in love with 
her ſix years before he marry'd her; an 
her father at laſt gave his conſent to it ot 
ly / becauſe he produc'd letters, which e 
d, from my mother and my elde 
brother, teſtifying their approbation of ti 
match; intimating alſo, that he bows I | 
large eſtate in France. | 
I cannot tell whether my brother oooh | 
weary of her after he whe to Pœin 
whether he was in hopes of marrying tb 
more advantage; but as ſoon as he feu 
in what condition his fortune was 3 
France, and had loſt his cauſe with us, — 
would have ſent her home again, and"? ; 
own 'd her _ his wife. 


_ 
1. She waz, as Jhave ſaid, in the convent 
m where my eldeſt brother plac:d her, and 
85 we had no manner of thought that any 
n. body would run away with her; but one 
to evening returning from an eſtate my bro- 
et ther had near Paris, towards the city, we 
G, pas d by the gate of the convent, before 
+6 8 which we ſaw a great number of people 
aſſembled: we asked what was the mat- 
ter; and were told, that certain perſons 
had been there to carry off a young wo- 
man; that they had broken down. the 
grate, and informations were come in a- 
gainſt them. The lady abbeſs was my 
eldeſt brother's acquaintance, and he 
thought himſelf obliged to viſit her on this 
c ccaſion. We underſtood it was my ſe- 
cond brother that had been guilty 1 this 
fine exploit. Never enterprize was ſo ill 
BY concerted: ; he came with, ſoldiers of the 
guards, and having ask d for the perſon he 
wanted, he held her by the arm through 
the grate while his followers broke it 
down. This was not done ſo ſuddenly, 
but people ran thither at the noiſe. My 
brother's wife made her eſcape from him, 
and re- enter d the convent, Where ſhe in- 
© form'd every body of the violence that had 
been done her, It was an attempt puni- 
ſhable with nothing leſs than death; and 
ve foreſaw, that if an indictment was 
Sb : 75 brought 
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brought againſt him for breaking the My 
grate he 8. — be proſecuted as for a ci- made 
ital crime. lat t 
8 We prevail'd with the lady abbeſs to 15 & 
fuppreſs that circumſtance, and to fay only confeſs 
that my brother came to take out his WF intend 
wife; Which was all that was put in the i wite, h 
charge. ledge a 
We immediately went to ſeek out my zing, 
brother, to let him know the only way be . 
had to ſave himſelf from the criminal pr. ever; 2 
ceſs which was going to be made again not be 
him. We found him in the neighbourhood though 
of the convent, fo little was he apprehen- Bl che was: 
five of the. conſequences of the F640 he Jof nec 
had committed. venture 
My eldeſt brother ſpoke to tim and Wi ed to di 
told him he would lofe his head if he did dem h 
not preſently pat in a plea, ſetting forth and if t 
that the woman he would have taken 3. riage re 
way was his wife; and that he demanded ſome 0 
her to be delivered np to him. We bag to dete 
much ado to convince him that he had no vingly t 
other way of clearing bimſelf; we Wes marriage 
forc'd to 'fhreaten him, and tell him that law, it 
attempts on religious -houfes ' were ner BI My 
pardon d in Fance. All we could get from on muc 
him was, that he would do as we deſigd mine; : 
him; but that he would ſtab his wife az Wwcre tr: 
ſoon as ever. the ould. be put into his was wil 
18 a tr Win N 


No 
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Jed to difown their wives, there are none of. 
them hardly but would be tempted to it; 
W and if the impoſſibility of breaking a mar- 
Wriage renders the ſtate R wedlock burthen- 
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My. eldeſt brother loſt no time; and | 
male ſuch good uſe of his credit at court 
that the pt ended as we would haye . 
had it. Thus my ſecond brother 9415 
confeſs'd in his . 5 that the woman! 
intended to have taken away was 
wife, he was forced ever after to 8 x 
ledge her as ſuch. What. is moſt ſurpri- 
zing, inſtead of, uſing her as. he alo 47 
threatned, is, that he 10v'd het better than 
ever; and as ſoon as he ſaw that he could 
not be parted from her, he gave oyer all - 
thoughts of a divorce, and never after laid 

ſne Was not his wife. He made a virtue 
Jof neceſſity; on which occaſion I may 
venture to affirm, that if men were allow- 


7 


ſome on one hand, on the other it ſerves. 
Iro determine married perſons to lixe lo- 
Nringly together. _Tr is in vain to talk that ' 
marriage being indiffolvable is, a rigorous, 
Wlaw, it would be worſe were it not lo. 
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My ſecond brother and his wife were 
Won much the ſame foot as 1 was with 
Wnine ; and one may judge by that We 
ere tractable tools for the female ſex. Ic. 
hu was without doubt very ſingular to find. 
Wn | he lame family two husbands "I 
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paſs d fo from one extremity to the other; 
and who after having hated their wives, 
ſhould become paſſionately fond of them 
again. But perhaps there are many huſ- 
bands who would have courage to do as 
much, and who are leſs concern'd at the 
infidelity of their wives, on account of 
the injury thereby done them, than on ac- 
count of the diſgrace to continue to love 
a faithleſs woman. | 

As for my ſelf, I confeſs I was not very 
ſenſible of this ſhame; all the proof I had 
of my wife's ill conduct appear'd to me to 
be uncertain, and the world having never 
fixed any remarkable ſcandal upon her, I 
did not think it would be right in me to 
make my ſelf uneaſy about it: and who- 
ever ſhould have blam'd me for it, or en- 
deavour'd to ſer me againſt her, would 
not have been very welcome to me, 

I. do not pretend that my example 
ſhould govern any one: the reader will ſee 
by the faithful relation I make of all my 
errors, that I do not ſer up for a model 
of virtue or diſcretion; on the contrary, 1 
am the firſt to condemn my ſelf in all the 
ill adventures that I have been concern'd” 
in. However, I may ſay, that I do not 
think my ſelf worthy of blame in retur= 
ning to the former good liking, and the 


value which I had for my wife: and I'can- 
. not 
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could 


ſes; I mean, as ſoon as ſhe be 
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not approve that malignity which the 
world ſhews: againſt marry'd folks, they 
would never have a. man love his wife 
again if ever he has been e with | 
ben > 

I found my ſelf as happy. as any man in 
the world in the good conduct we ob- 
ſerv'd, and ſhould have been ſo all my 
u e wife and I had been ſo far 
eas d with the felicity we enjoy d, as to 
woe arded againſt every thing that 
ve difturb'd it. But neither of. 
us were ſo careful therein as we ought 
to have been, ſhe ſoon gave her ſelf her 
former airs, and I low my uſual cour- 


gan do neg- 
lect me L endeavour d to make my fa ealy 
elſe where. 
Our friendſhip laſted till the journey to 
Spain; my wife was nominated for one of 
the ladies that were to wait on the queen 
mother; and this diſtinction which ſhe ſup- 
pos d ſhe owed only to the credit of her re- 
lations, made her ſo vain, that ſhe did 


not condeſcend ſo much as to conſult me 


on the expences of her journey. I went my 
{elf towards St. Jean de Luz in Aua to 
Wait on - cardinal-Mazarine, who was to 
go thither to concude the articles of peace, 
. of the-king's marriage with the 
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I arriv'd at the place of interview be- 
tween his eminence and don Lewis de Haro 
a-month ſooner than the cardinal, and ha- 
ving nothing to do I reſolv'd to go as far 
as Madrid; I was willing to ſee whether 
the Spaniards remember d the Algerine ſlave, 
and if I could meet with any of the mi- 
ſtreſſes I had there eight or nine years be- 
fore. I cannot even tell whether or no it 
might not be an effect of the climate; but 
as ſoon as I found my ſelf on Spanifp 
ground, I could think of nothing but love 
and gallantry. The marqueſs of D——, 
and the chevalier D——— went with 
me: I was as bold and romantick as 
when I travelled thither before, and medi- 
tated occaſions to ſignalize my ſelf. The 
account I had given of the Spaniſh ladies 
made my companions as deſirous as my 
ſelf to enter on ſome intrigue. We were 
all three of us in-the beſt humour in the 
world for knight-errantry ; and I can call 
the deſigns we propos d to our ſelves by 
no other name. 

When we came to Madrid we went to 
pay our duty to the king, who knew me 
again, and could not help laughing when 
he ſaw me. He ſaid he was extream glad 
to {ce me, and that it would be very plea- 
ſant to the infanta his daughter to have a 
fight of the perſon of whom ſhe had . 

8 uch 
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ſuch ſtrange adventures; and immediately 
leading us to her apartment he preſented 
me to her, ſaying, I have brought you 
the Algerine-llave, of whom you, have 
heard ſo much talk. The infanta fell a 
laughing, and ask d me where. my ſlave s 
habit Was, and whether I had not brought 
it with me. I told her I. could not tell 
what was become of it, and that theſe 
were ſtories of my youth which ſhould 
now be forgotten. No, no, ſaid ſhe, they 
are not forgotten, I will ſhew you ſome 
perſons, who very well remember them. 
Saying theſe words ſhe call d a lady to her 
who was in a corner of the chamber, and 
ask d if ſhe knew me. The lady was Eli- 
onora: ſhe bluſh d when, ſhe ſaw me; but 
recollecting her ſelf, ſhe anſwer d the in- 
fanta ſhe ſhould never forget a man co 
whom ſhe owed her life; and that ſhe was 
glad to meet me again, to ſhew me that 
ſhe would always acknowledge the ſervice 
I did her. N | 
I bowed with a great deal of reſpeRt, 
as ſoon. as I knew her; and ſhe ſeem d to 
me to be ſo fair, that I felt all the paſſion 
which I once had for her to rekindle in 
my breaſt. | 4 1 10 
1 anſwer'd her with general compli- 
ments; after which we talked of the king 
and court of France : 1 was ask d a hun- 
Vol. II. H dred 
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dred queſtions on that ſubject. The in- 
fanta ſhewed me a picture of the king, 
and deſir d to know whether it reſembled 
him. I took hold of that opportunity to 
tell her that the king had a thouſand qua- 
lities, and as many graces which no pain- 
ter could expreſs. She then ask'd if the 
pictures that we had ſeen of her in France 
reſembled her. Oy Fr IE 
The chevalier DB pulled one out 
of his pocket, telling her it was copy'd 
from that which was given to the king. 
She look'd upon it, and ſaid ſhe was too 
much flatter d; and that the king would 
find a great deal of difference between the 
picture and the original; but ſhe hop'd at 
leaſt that he would pardon her want of 
beauty, in favour of the reſpe& and de- 
votion that ſhe had for him. Nothin 
could be more gallant on the one fide FF. 
the other than this converſation : the in- 
fanta charm'd us with her modeſty, her 
gallanty, and her ſweetneſs. As for me 1 
regarded only Elionora, yet I durſt not 
look upon her too often for fear of giving 
offence ; and I fancy d that ſhe ſhunned 
meeting my eyes as much as ſhe poſſibly 
could. | 
I was not.the. only perſon who at that 
time fix d his eyes on her. The marqueſs 


D — could not ſee her, and know her 
to 
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to be the ſame whom I had mention'd in 
the relation of my adventures in the habit 


ok a ſlave, without having a deſire to love 


her in his turn: he doubted not ſince ſhe 
had had an inclination for me, ſhe might 
have the ſame for him; and he gave way 
to his paſſion the more freely, becauſe he 
on not think her a conqueſt above his 
He ask'd me when we went if I could 
ſee ſo fair a woman again, and one who 
had lov'd me, without being willing {til 
to love her. He muſt own, he ſaid, he 
never ſaw a more lovely creature in his 
life; and if I would conſent he would be- 
gin his Saniſb adventures by her: I re- 
ply'd, I was glad his opinion and mine 
agreed ſo well; that I muſt confeſs I low 

her now as much as ever, but that ſhould 
not give him any diſturbance, ſince on 

ſuch occaſions every man was for himſelf; 
that we ought cach of us to endeavour to 
ſucceed without quarrelling; and if he 
was happier than I, I would not be of- 


| fended with him; as I expected he ſhould 


N me if I ſucceeded better than him- 
elf. D =. 

He ſaid the match was not equal, and 
that he perceiv'd by my knowledge of the 
Spaniſh cuſtoms my task would be eaſieſt; 
and if I would act like a good friend and 

| H 2 a man 


NS. .. 
a man of honour, I ſhould leave that lady 
to him, and ſeek out another. We only 
rally'd one another, and therefore called 
the chevalier to decide the difference. The 
chevalier declar'd the marquefs's demand 
to be juſt; he condemned me to abandon 
my conqueſt, and find out a new one; 1 
ſeem'd to yield to this ſentence, but in 
the main I did not venture much, for I 
was very well ſatisfy'd the marqueſs 
would not ſucceed ; and when I ſaw Eli- 
onora again ſhe would be as kind as ſhe 
was betore. = 2 
The lady's fortune was chang d, I did 
not know the particulars of all that had 
happen'd to her ſince my departure; I 


only underſtood ſhe was a widow, and 


that the king of Spain, who ſtill loved her, 
had given her the poſt of ſecond lady of 
honour to the infanta. n 
It was not eaſy to ſee and to talk to 
her; I waited for her to give me notice 
how I might come to ſpeak to her : for in 
Spain the women always make adyances. 
They are watched ſo narrowly, they muſt 
condeſcend to it, or muſt never ſee their 
gallants, | | 

Two or three days paſt before I heard 
any thing of her, and yet I ſaw her every 
day in the infanta's apartment. But I 
could not ſpeak to her but with my eyes ] 
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and for a further declaration of my mind 
I waited till ſhe ſhould give me an aſſigna- 
tion; on this I relied. The marqueſs, who 
had no cauſe to hope for ſuch a favour, 
was very brisk in ſhewing her his paſſion ; 
and as he paſs'd by her one day, he whiſ- 
per d her in the ear he was deſperately in 
love with her. 

Notwithſtanding my expectations, I re- 
ceived no meſſage from her: I was the 
more ſurprized becauſe I ſa by her looks 
that ſhe wanted to ſpeak with me. L 
waited ſtill to no purpoſe ; therefore I made 
it my buſineſs to find out an opportu- 
nity to whiſper my wiſhes to her when I 
{aw her with the infanta. It was above 
a week before I had this convenience 
of ſpeaking, and it ſeem'd as if ſhe avoi- 
ded me; at laſt I met with the opportu- 
nity I deſired, and no body taking no- 
tice of us, I ſaid to her, that I expected 
her commands, and ſhould die if ſhe did 
not ſend them to me 1n a little time. She- 
reply'd, with a cold air, oh! fir, what 
would you have one do with you? you 
are marry d. 

Theſe words, and the coldneſs with 
which ſhe ſpoke them, made me ſuppoſe- 
ſhe had been in hopes I would have mar-- 
ry'd her ; and I remember'd all that ſhe* 
had formerly ſaid to me on that ſubject, 

H 3 particu- 


. | 
particularly the defire ſhe had to live in 
France. I donbted not ſhe had ſtill the 
{ame defire, and at laſt I underſtood by 
the care I taok to inform my ſelf exactly 
concerning her, that ſince the treaty of 
the infanta's marriage was propos d* ſhe 
longed paſſionately ro accompany her, and 
would be willing to marry a Frenchman, 
that ſhe might not be obliged to part from 
that princeſs: as foon as ſhe ſaw me ſhe 
was in hopes I would marry her, but 
hearing I had a wife already, theſe hopes 
vaniſh'd. This was the reaſon of her 
coldneſs towards me, and made her in- 
cline more towards the marqueſs when ſhe 
knew he lov'd her, and that he was not 
marry'd. 

he liſten'd to him, gave him an oppor- 
tuniry of ſeeing her; and the marqueſs, 
who reſolvd on any terms to gain her, 
promis'd her marriage. This promiſe was 
only an artifice to deceive her ; for though 
the marqueſs was not marricd, yet he was 
very improper for the deſign which had 
engaged her to give attention to him, for 
he knew well that his family, who were 
equally powerful and noble in France, 
would not conſent that he ſhould marry a 
toreigner. All that he ſaid therefore was 
only to amuſe her, and to try to engage 

The 


her in an intrigue. 
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The chevalicr told me every thing, and 
the marqueſs never fail'd to let him know 
how he proceeded in his amour: and I 
conteſs, my vexation to ſee him more hap- 
py than my ſelf encreas'd the zeal which I 
bought to have had in order to prevent a 
woman whom I had lov'd, and ſtill did 
love, being ſo baſcly deceiv'd. | 

I told the marqueſs my thoughts, bur 
he took ic all for the eſſects of my jealouſy. 
I would have inform'd Elionora, but the 
marqueſs had prepoſſeſs d her againſt me; 
and ſhe imagin'd I ſpoke it out of vexa- 
tion and ſpite. 

I underſtood by the chevalier that they 
ſaw one another three times a week, and 
that the marqueſs bragged he was very 
great with her. This ſeuſibly touched me, 
and I reſolved by ſome means or other to 
let Elionora underſtand that the marqueſs 
would never marry her. I wrote to her 
what I knew of the affair ; I ſhewed her 
the impoſſibility of ſuch a marriage were 
the marqueſs in earneſt. My letter laſhd 
him a little too ſeverely, jealouſy having 
made me fay all that I knew ill of him. 

Elionora ſhewed the letter to the mar- 
queſs, who thereupon became outragious, 
and reſolved to challenge me. The cheva- 
lier did all he could to reconcile us, with- 
out any ſucceſs, We fought, the marqueſs 
H 4 was 
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was wounded ; and monſieur de Grammont 
arriving much about the ſame time, infor- 
med the cardinal, who was then at St. 
Jean de Luz, of our combat. 
His eminence ſent for me, as he did 
likewiſe for the marqueſs, but his wound 
would not permit him to travel. I had 
no excuſe to hinder my obeying the cardi- 
nal's orders: away I went, heartily grie- 
ved, that on one hand I left the marqueſs 
in poſſeſſion of a woman I lovd; on the 
other, that J was going ſingly to expoſe 
my ſelf to the wrath, and perhaps the diſ- 
grace of this miniſter. It was happy for 
me that the whole court arriv d there be- 
fore me, and my wHe had credit enough 
to appeaſe his eminence ; and to obtain 
that I ſhonld nor be ſent priſoner to Pi- 
erre-Encife, as it was intended F ſhould. 
The cardinal treated me very ill; he told 
me I would always be a fool, and had it 
not been out of reſpe& to my wife, he 
would for ever prevent my ſhewing the 
folly of Frenchmen to ſtrangers. SEE 
This affair made my wife aſſume more 
power over me, and uſe me more contem- 
ptibly than before. It was my misfortune 


that all the world ſaid ſhe had reaſon for 


it; and that I could not blame her my 
felf; for I was not ſo blind as not to ſee 
the extravagance and the ill effect of my 


laſt adventure. 
The 
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The infanta came to St. Jean de Lnzs 
conducted thither by the king her father 
Elionora did not come with them; and L 
was informed that the rumour of her in- 
trigue with the marqueſs, and of our duel,. 
was the cauſe of it. The marqueſs ar- 
riv d there alſo: monſieur de Grammont,.. 
his kinſman, made the marqueſs's peace, 
and obliged us to embrace each other. 
The chevalier told me he was not very. 
ſorry for the loſs of Elionora, who, in the 
end, perceived that he would deceive her; 
but ſhe could not be reveng d of him: for 
at the ſame time that ſhe diſcover d it. ſue 
was turn d off by the infanta ; and the 
marqueſs departed from Madrid. I could 
not put her quite out of my mind, and 
wiſh'd her ſtill ſo well, that Lwas concer- 
ned at her deſtiny. 
The king of Eveland, Charles IT. came. 


to the conference to ſollicite the affair of- 


his reſtauration; but he had no great cauſe- 
of content, tho' Cromuel had. been dead. 
above fix months: the cardinal. and Don 
Lewis de Haro had buſineſs enough on their 
hands of their own, without troubling 
themſelves with his: Among the reſt of 
the king of England's SRO Elz. Dar- 
cil was one, diſguis 'd like a young gentle- 
man ; and it ſeem'd as if fate had decreed. 
that I ſhould meet at this place all my ac- 
I. quaintance- 
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quaintance with whom T had been con- 
cerned in any adventure. I met the her- 
mit of Fmarabia here, in the quali 
Portugal ambaffador; he told me, that 
two or three months after I left him he re- 
turned to Portugal, where he lay concealed 
till the death of king John; that he was 
afterwards teſtor d to his eſtate by the 
queen-regent, and was in great credit 
with her. He had not intereſt enough 
at the conference to hinder France from a- 
bandoning Portugal, ſo he retit'd very 
much diſcontented. Here I alſo met the 
duke of Torrain, to whom I related my 
adventure at Brufſets, when I paſs'd for 
one of his domeſticks. This prince highly 
careſs'd me, and ever ſince I have had 2a 
particular friendſhip with him. His hu- 
mour was much like my own with reſpe& 
to women, he always facrificed his for- 
tune and his reputation to his amours: 
excepting this fault, he was, perhaps, the 
greateſt man of his age. He had an ex- 
traordinary genius for war; but nothing 
Was ſo valuable to him as his pleaſure. 
He equally deſpis'd good and bad for- 


tune; and never was fo gay as when he 


was moſt unfortunate, Ne would take up 
with a citizen, if he could get no better 
miſtreſs; and would divert himſelf with a 
captain of a company of foot, as well as 


with 
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with the greateſt prince. Though he had 
ſomething in him too — and if I 
may ſo ſay, too mean a ſovereign 
prince; yet it was impoſſible for all thoſe 
that knew him, not to love him ; no man's 
converſation being more eaſy and pleaſant. 
He told me, that during his confinement 
in Spain he had heard much talk of Elio- 
nora: I related to him all my adventures 
with her, particularly the laſt. He ſaid, 
ſince ſhe had a mind to ſee France ſhe 
ought to be gratify'd therein, and that I 
ſhould wait upon her to conduct her hi- 
ther; and if he knew where to find her 
he would go and offer her his ſervice, 
Neither he nor I thought, when he ſaid fo, 
that we ſhould ſo ſoon have an opportu- 
nity to do what he propos d, as we had 
two or three days afterwards. 

A Spaniard gave me a letter, and went 
off as ſoon as he had deliver d it, with- 
out telling me where I ſhould hear of him 
to return an anſwer, The letter came 
from Elionora, and contain d a requeſt, 
that I would not let the matqueſs 's trea- 
chery go unpuniſh'd : ſhe alſo acquainted 
me that ſhe was in a convent at Toledo, 
where ſhe aſſur d me ſhe ſhould never forget 
me. She clos'd all, with repeating her de- 
fire that I would revenge the injuries done 
to her by the marqueſs; and ſhe * 

0 


Sn MA 
ſo much on my courage that ſſie did. not 
offer to preſcribe the methoe. 


I. ſhewed this letter to the duke of 


Lorrain, who having read it, ſaid I ought 
not to trouble my ſelf much about what 
ſhe wrote me concerning the marqueſs; 
that it was fooliſh in her to ſeek revenge, 
and I ſhould oblige her much more if I 
could take her out of the. convent.. He 
added, if I would we ſhould go both of us 
and deliver her from her confinement, - I 
could not think the duke was in earneſt; 
but he repeated ſo often that he would do 
it with a good will, that J at the laſt be- 
lieved him. 

My deſpight at the marqueſs's being 
better us d than I, helped to encreaſe my 
deſire to join herein with the duke. As 
for him his buſineſs was to get a miſtreſs; 
and he was not his own maſter when 
once that fancy took him in the head. 

In a word, as much as it was againſt 
reaſon or probability, he and I reſolved to 
undertake a journey to Toledo. How, ſaid 
J, will your highneſs go this journey? we 
will ride poſt ſaid the duke; and I will be 
diſguiſed like an expreſs, We will get 
back to Paris time enough to be there be- 
tore the court, and no body ſhall know 
waat is become of us. It is known I never 
lay beforchand. when I will be gone; my 
men. 
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men ſhall be ſent to ſtay. forus at Bourdæaux: 
give yours the ſame orders, and follow me 
it you dare. I had no thoughts to examine 
into any difficulties,; ſeeing the prince 
garded them not. I was even ſo amaz d 
to ſee a ſovereign about to run after ſuch 
adventures, that had it been only for the 
rarity; of the thing, I ſhould have been 
willing to accompany him. We departed 
from St. Jean de Luz, and inſtead of ta- 
king the road to France we turn d our 
backs upon it, making our way to Hain. 
We. took but two men with us; and I 
could not but be amazed to ſee the duke 
of - Lorrain in this equipage, expoſing 
himſelf to ſuch a fatigue tor the ſake of a 
woman whom he did not know. But as 
ſoon. as we came to Vittoria, I perceiv'd 
he left the. road to Toledo, and pals'd on 
to Madrid, ſaying, charity began at home, 
and it was juſt that he. ſhould think of 
his own . miſtreſs before. he thought of 
mine; that ſhe was a young lady who had 
as great an inclination for Frauce as Elio- 
nora; that he would propoſe their leaving 
Spain together, and he. did not queſtion 
but ſhe would do it when he offer d her a 
companion. | LAL 
This diſcourſe ſupriz'd me; for I would 
not have thought of, bringing off Elioncra, 
had. I not ſuppoſed the duke would. 2 
: en 
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me that I ſhould take no care about Ek- 
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ſhe would fall to my lot, the duke having 
another miſtreſs. I did not diſſemble 
perplexity on this account: he anſwer 


onora, that he was great _ and gallant 


enough to keep two miſt 


We arriv'd at Madrid, and I was hearti- 
ly vex'd that I had undertaken this jour- 
ney. The duke ſaw his miſtreſs, a young 
lady about eighteen years of age: J can- 
not tell how he came acquainted with her, 
but he was very amorous, and promis'd 
to marry her if ſhe would follow him into 
Lorrain. He aſſured her Elionora would 
go with her; and had not much ado to 
perſwade her to it. The glory of being a 
ſovereign princeſs flatter'd a Spaniſh wo- 
man too much for her to refuſe him. The 
duke would have me ſee her to confirm 
what he had ſaid, relating to our deſign 
of carrying off Elionora. He brought me 
to the place where he-ns'd to: fee her, 
which 1 knew ito be the houſe of Man- 
rique; the young lady being the daughter 
of that perfidious miſtreſs I had, of whom 
I have oben ſo much under the name of 
Jabella. | 

Whether or no the duke of Lorrain's vi- 


fits were diſcover'd, or whatever was the 


matter, the night he carry'd me to this 
houſe 
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houſe we were ſurpriz d by an ambuſcade> 
we had. ſcarce got into the chamber where 
the duke uſed to meet the young lady, 
when Manrique, her father, enter d, fol- 
lowed by ſeveral fervants, who ſeiz d the 
duke and me notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 
we made. 

The duke was not at alt confounded 
he told Manrique he would his 
daughter, and that he was the duke of 
Lorrain. Mamique made no return to this 
propofal, but laugh'd at him; not imagi- 
ning that he really was the duke of Lor- 
rain. He perceived me, and knowing me 
again, did not doubt but I was the per- 
ſon who had the intrigue with his daugh- 
ter; and taking the duke for one of my 
domeſticks he fell a laughing again, thin- 
king it was an artifice of mine to amuſe 
him. At laſt the duke, who had ſeen him 
in Flanders, made himfelt known to him, 
and Manrique began to behave with more 
reſpect. 7 3 

As for me, I was fo ſurprized to find 
my ſelf in a houſe, where formerly T had 
met with ſo many {ad diſaſters, and to ſee 
Manrique, a man whoſe reſentment I had 
reaſon to fear; that as ſoon as I ſaw he 
began to know the duke of Lorrain I ef- 
caped out of the hands of the fellows that 
held me, and went out of the * 
order 
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order to ſave my ſelf, and who ſhould 1 


meet. but his wite, who was every whit. 


as much ſurprized to ſee me. I had not 


ſeen her at court while I was laſt at Ma- 


drid. Upon inquiry of her, Llearn'd that ſhe 


and her husband lived very retiredly, and. 
were for the moſt part in the country. 


Iſabella made no queſtion but that I came 
thither to carry on an intrigue with her. 
daughter. I miſinform'd her, by telling, 
her, it was the duke of Lorrain who. had 
the intrigue, and that he would marry 
her. | | | 

Iſabella, whoſe character was ſtill the. 
ſame, ſaid, let us leave them together ; 
then ſhe. conducted me to her apartment, 
where when we came, I perceived ſhe was. 
reſolved. to loſe no opportunity of. renew- 


ing our former acquaintance. 


A moment after we. were there her huſ- 
band came. into the room, . follow'd by 
the duke and his daughter. The duke 
was asked if he would really marry 
the young a, His highneſs replying 
that was his deſign, they anſwer'd, both. 
the father and mother, that ſhe ſhould not. 


be marry d to any other perſon till he was 


arrivd in his territories; and then they 
would bring her to him, in caſe he approved 
thereof. The duke ſeem d to conſent, to 


this propoſition; and Manrique was very 
civil. to me, in conſideration of the mar- 
riage 
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riage which the duke had given him hopes 
of. 

As ſoon as we were got out his houſe, 
the duke told me poſitively he would car- 
ry off the young lady; that all he had 
ſaid to her father was only to get clear of 
him : that his miſtreſs reſolved to go with 
him, and he only waited for an opportu- 
nity. That ſhe did not ſeem deſirous of 
a companion, and therefore we might 
leave Elionora where ſhe was. Faith, my 
lord, {aid I, it will not be ill done of us 
it we leave both of them; and your high- 


neſs ought to make 'a conſcience of car- 


rying away a young woman whom you 
cannot marry. If you hearken to me, we 
will go and find out miſtreſſes in Fance. 
The duke ſaid he believ'd I was in the right: 
I admired ta find him ſo tractable, and that 
a journey ſo extraordinary as ours had no 
other effect than to bring us to reaſon : 
but thus we every day grow out of love 
with the things we moſt-wiſh'd for ;; and. 
the moſt ſurprizing deſigns come to nothing 
this obſervation is moſt common in matters 
of gallantry. 2 Wot 
IL was pleas'd to ſee the duke ſtop here, 
and. conſent that we ſhould return to France. 
Manrique s countenance had given me a 
diſguſt to San. His wife was as fooliſh 
but not ſo. handſome as ſhe was = == 
| re. 
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before. I found in my breaſt no ſentiments 
for Elionora, but what were as full of in- 
difference and contempt as ſhe deſerv d. 
In ſhort, I could ſee no good would come 
by my ſtaying in Spain; I was weary of 
our knight-errantry, and pitty d the duke 
of Lorrain that he was not wiſer. His 
character was like a mirror, wherein I be- 
held the extravagance and ridiculouſneſs of 
my own ; and I had never more defire to 
avoid the ſex than when I ſaw the weak- 
neſs they made ſo great a man guilty of. 
This taught me, that a man may ſome- 
times amend himſelf, by ſeeing in another 
his own defects; and when we behold 
how ridiculous they are in him, we may 
better conceive how they appear in our 

ſelves. © ; | 4 | 
We went back in the ſame manner as 
we came, but was robbed in the neigh» 
bourhood of Bayonne. The roads were 
full of rogues, following the court in 
hopes to pick up the ſtragglers and plun- 
der them, They took our horſes and all 
our money : the duke only laughed at it, 
and was very pleaſant on the circumſtan- 
ces we were in on this occaſion, We tra- 
vell'd fix leagues on foot, and the duke to 
divert himſelf ſaid to every body he met, 
that we were pilgrims that came from 
St. Jacques. I could not forbear langhing 
N tho 
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tho* in the main I could not approve that 
a prince of his rank ſhould be ſo much a 
knight-errant. I did not think he was an 
example to be followed ; and that if it is a 
fault in princes to be too conceited of their 
quality, it is much more ſo in them in- 
tirely to forget it. 

The duke was ſtill the ſame, and he 
was ſcarce arriv'd at Paris before he was 
about ſuch another match as that at Mi- 
drid. It is true, he addreſs'd himſelf to a 
young gentlewoman , who made up in 
merit what ſhe wanted in quality; and 
would not marry him after ſhe underſtood 
the king was averſe to it. 

What happen'd to me in Spaiz about 
Elionora gave my wife a new right to car- 
ry her ſelf towards me as ſhe pleaſed. I 
found her plung'd in all the diverſions of 
the court, eſpecially gaming; ſhe had 
every day a hnndred people at her houſe, 
who play'd from four a clock in the after- 
noon to ſeven the next morning: I could 
hardly ſometimes crowd into my own 


| houſe, where I was as little known as if I 


had been a ſtranger. 1 ſtill diſſembled, 
but I ſuffered not the leſs-for. it: and 1 
bclieve thoſe husbands whoſe wives game 
are not more inſenfible than I was, what- 


ever face they may put on. Happy for 


them if they have no fault to hide in their 
wives but their love of play. 
My 
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My wife in a little time was oblig'd to 
lead another ſort of life, occaſion d by the 
diſgrace of thoſe by whoſe relation and 
protection ſhe ſupported her vanity and 
her gaming. Cardinal Mazarine dy'd, and 
left behind him dreadful memoirs againſt 
them: we ſunk with our protectors. My 
eldeſt brother, who already was not very 
well contented for his having been kept 
in Catalonia for ſeveral years, where there 
was nothing to be done; and had lately 


receiv d ne cauſe of diſguſt, by his being 


omitted in the promotion of knights of 
the holy ghoſt, made in 1662, reſolved to 
go and ſerve the Venetiaus. My ſecond 
brother return'd to Sueden, and I ſtay d at 
Paris till the concluſion of monſieur Fu- 
quet's trial. 

My wife went into Bretagne, her own 
country, where ſhe ſoon died of grief. I 
livd for near three years after in Paris, 
having ſomething elſe to mind than gallan- 
try : I was obliged to work night and day 
to aſſiſt monſieur Fuguet to defend him- 
ſelf. We kept four preſſes at work to 
print our caſes ; we chang'd our lodgings 
almoſt every day ; and I muſt in juſtice ac- 
knowledge, that all was managed by. the 
indefatigable induſtry of monſieur Fruquet's 
youngelt brother, who was firſt eſquire of 
the little equerry: he ſpar'd no watching, 
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labour, or induſtry to ſerve his bto4 
ther. FO 17 

The change of my fortune had the effect 
which all ſuch diſgraces produce: I met 
with none but cold and uſeleſs friends, 
and had the mortification to hear it ſaid; 
that I was the leaſt to be pity'd of all; 
and no body talk'd more to this purpoſe 
than the women I had loved. Each of 
them denied that ſhe had ever known me; 
and I was diſown'd by all my friends. 

We may truly ſay, that a man cannot 
know the world without undergoing the 
like reverſe of fortune. He muſt be un- 
happy to ſee the deceitfulneſs of men's 
m_ „and eſpecially thoſe of the fair 


2 I, 

The life I had led while monſieur Fou- 
quet's cauſe depended, only made me more 
lively and impatient to lead one more a- 
greable to my humour. It was to no 
purpoſe that I was convinc'd of the vani- 
ty of the world, and the falſhood of 
friends; I wanted thoſe principles which 
alone can render ſuch conviction uſeful, I 
mean the principles of religion, I endea- 
vour'd to drown my cares in thoſe plea- 


ſures for which I had moſt inclination ; 


and in this view for almoſt twenty years 
to come, I lived much after the ſame rate 
as I had done formerly ; and loſt the fruit 

| I might 
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I might have gathered from my experience 
and my diſgrace. x 
My fortune was entirely ruin'd by the 
fall of monſieur Fuquet : I was obliged to 
ſell my commiſſion, and my penſion was 
taken from me. My wite dying childleſs I 
was forc'd to return the little I had with 
her. Thus was this marriage, on which 
my eldeſt brother and I founded all our 
hopes of advancement, the cauſe of all 
our misfortunes. 

I had ſpent high, and ſpared nothing, 
as. theſe memoirs ſufficiently ſet forth, in 
the courſe of my pleaſures, I truſted ſo 
much to my. protectors, that ſeeing they 
rowled in money, I thought I could never 
want it. Though I was of no faction, 
nor a man of bulincſs, yet my alliances 

and friendſhip with thoſe that were, made 
me almoſt as negligent of my ſelf, and my 
expences, as my wife's kindred were of 
themſelves in their proſperity. I was guil- 
ty of all the follies which they every day 
committed, after having enriched them- 
ſelves by bargains which exhauſted the 
publick treaſures to fill their own : they 
forgot what they had. been, and dared to 
vie with princes in their pomp-and lux- 
ury. Wy 
I was by. this means reduc'd to the fifth 


part of my income, which was not ſuffi- 
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cient for my ſubſiſtance. Indeed, while 
monſieur Fouquer's cauſe depended I wan- 
ted not money; but as ſoon as that was 
over, I found my circumſtances in a very 
uneaſy poſture, ſo little had I left for my 
maintenance. My fiſter-in-law, wife to 
my eldeſt brother, ſtay d in Fance; ſhe 
xctir'd into the country with her children, 
and had all her eſtate untouched, and that 
was very conſiderable ; but ſhe was obli- 
ged to make ſuch frequent and large remit- 
tances to her husband that I could not 
expect much from her. Beſides, ſhe look d 
upon me as the cauſe of the diſgrace of all 
our family, by my marrying into monſieur 
Fuquet Ss. I found therefore that to avoid 
making an ill figure at home, I muſt do 
as my brothers had done, travel into fo- 
reign countries, and put my ſelf into the 
ſervice of ſome other prince. 

It is not hard to gueſs what country T 
would chuſe for the. place of my refuge, 
J had children in Poland that were rich 
enough to maintain me; I reſolved to go 
to them, and was about ſelling my eſtate 
to equip me for my journey, when a friend 
whom I confided in, diſſwaded me from 
it, ſaying, ſuch a man as I could never 
want money in France, and I might find 
plenty of rich ladies who would furniſh 
me therewith, if I would engage my = 

wWi 
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with them. I hearken'd to what he ſaid; * 
and giving credit to a hundred ſtories he Fuge 
told me ot ſeveral courtiers who ſubſiſted oblig 
entirely by the money they got that way, that 


believed I might meet with the ſame 4 

— and hat I had nothing to de oY 
but to find, out ſome rich lady who was repro: 

miſtreſs of her perſon and her eſtate. aii in 
10 Thus I began to do with reſpect to wo- ¶ fim a 
Fl men, what they had done with me at the ¶ more 
* time when I paid my miſtreſſes; but 1 ing rie 


found that either all I had heard of theſe every 
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'4 miſtreſſes was falſe, or that they did not I med 
FS think me worth their money. A thouſand cauſe 

1 perſons offered to find me ſuch a woman end - 
as I wanted, but they every one of them da 

: deceived me; and I perceived at length that I O U 
th they flattered me with theſe hopes only to terms, 
Fg rob me of what I had left. tleavin; 
1 I imagin d, that without my pretended and c 

fy friends aſſiſtance I had met with the wo- well 
4 man 1 ſought after, in making acqua as oth 
39 tance with the widow of a judge : ſhe reſpect 
#4 lived private enough, yet ſhe loved her {elf cumſta 


very much; ſhe affected to be thought 18 
handſome and to have gallants. This lady not m 
was very rich; and knowing that ſhe had of the 
no averſion to an intrigue, I addreſs d my ¶ tionꝰd 


ſelf to her. She loved me, or behaved as forgot, 
tho ſhe did; but when ſhe ſaw that Iwan I kill 
ted money, ſhe valued her ſelf on the 2 road t 

* preſen 
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preſents; ſhe had made me, tho' they wer 
trifles, yet ſhe pretended I was ſufficiently 
oblig d to her for them, not to require 
that ſhe ſhould not let others ſhare in her 
good graces. She daily engag d new lo- 
vers, and when I complained to her, ſhe 


reproach'd me with her bounty. I ſuffered 


all in hopes to make her more delicate in 
time; but this ſerv d only to make me 
more ſenſible of the misfortune of not be- 
ing rich. Men without wit or merit were 
every day welcome to her; ſhe overwhel- 
med them with careſſes and civilities be- 
cauſe they were richer than I: and in the 
end ſhe uſed me little better than one of her 
domeſticks to whom ſhe paid wages. Let 
who will be paid by their miſtreſſes on ſuch 
terms, as for me I could not bear it; and 
leaving this unworthy woman to her {ots 
and coxcombs, I departed for Poland, very 
well ſatisfy'd, that in gallantry, as well 
as other things, a man can hope for little* 
reſpect or ſucceſs when he is in low cir- 
cumſtances. 2 

would have paſs'd through Venice, had 
not my brother inform'd me that the death; 
of the noble Venetian, I formerly men- 
tion'd in theſe memoirs, was not yet quite 
forgot, tho" it was near twenty years ſince 
I killed him: for this reaſon I took the 
road thro' Germany, having ſcarce where« 
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withal to pay the charges of my journey, 
being conftrain'd at forty years of age to 
ſeek my bread of ſtrangers, having no- 
thing left from twenty years ſervice in the 
wars, nor all that I had got beſides, but 
the ſad repentance of having miſpent m 
T1Mme. | | 

To add to my misfortunes, I was rob- 
bed on the frontiers of Poland by a party 
of Tartars, which oblig'd me to travel to 
the end of my journey without money; 
being encumber'd with a ſervant whom I 
brought out of France with me, and his 
ſeeing me in this condition was a morti- 
fication to me: the fellow was weary of 
ſuch a maſter, and wanted only an oppor- 
tunity to return to France. | 

Sorrow and fatigue made me fall ſick ; 
J ſtay'd in a village a day's journey from 
Warſaw, where I was taken ill of a vio- 
lent feaver ; I ſent my ſervant to the city 
to inform the 1 of my condition, and 
where I was; but the raſcal never came 
back, and I never heard of him after- 
wards: I believe he was either killed on 
the road, or that inſtead of going to ur- 
ſaw he return'd to France, My lite, which 
had ſeem'd romantick on ſeveral occaſi- 
ons, appeared much more ſo in this; and 
indeed no adventure in a romance could 


be more ſingular. 
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I had been ill in this village for four 
days, when the counteſs of Venoskłi paſſed 
that way. She was informed that a 


ſtranger of good faſhion lay ſick, and her 
charity led her to ſee me. I remember d 
her, tor I had often ſeen her with my 
wite, to whom ſhe was nearly related ; but 
when I found ſhe knew not the, I thoughr 
fit to conceal my name. I told her I was 
a German, that I had been robbed; and 
that if ſhe had the charity to ſend me to 
Warſaw, the queen would acknowledge it, 
I having the honour to be known to her 
majeſty. The counteſs had the goodneſs 
to take compaſſion of me ; and ordering 
me to be put into a litter, carried me to 
Warſaw, where I was lodged in her houſe 
till my health ſhould allow me to wait on 
the queen. 

My feaver increaſed, after my journey 
was over, and I was confined to my bed 
for fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt 
ſaw me, ſhe had a young lady with her 
about eighteen years of age, who was 
much taller and better ſhap'd than the 
Poliſh women generally are. She was very 
fair, her skin exceeding fine, and her air. 
and ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. I was 
not ſo ſick as to overlook this young beau- 
ty; and I felt in my heart ſuch cg 

2 a 
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14 retired 
14 at the firſt view, as made me fear that all ¶ they ſe 
4 my misfortunes had not armed me ſuffici- iſ neſs. 

[ | ently againſt the charms of the fair ſex, wonde 
nl The amiable creature ſcemed afflicted at I that h 
1 my ſickneſs; and ſhe appeared to have ſo I dcligh 
4 much concern and cate for me, as raiſed The 
|: in me a great inclination and tenderneſs MW was in 
"4 for her. She came every day into my MW contin: 
14 chamber to Ne after my health: I trouble 
10 asked who ſhe was, and I was anſwered, young 
FH that ſhe was niece to the counteſs of Ve- ¶ to a w 
14 noki. | ture; 
— 14 I verily believe that the conſtant fight M caſt tt 
1 of this charming maid, and the pleaſure I found 
W received from her careful attendance, con- my fea 
"1 tributed more to my recovery than all the the me 
$0 medicines the phyſicians gave me. In lady at 
1 ſhort, my feaver left me, and J had the ſa· ¶ van, ft 
+I tisfaction to ſee the lovely creature over-M the pe 
©. Joy d at my recovery. She came to ſee me drawn, 
#4 oftner as I grew better; and I already fel I deſire 
4 a ſtronger and more tender affection for hei my ſur 
4 than I ever bore to any woman in my life very pe 
* when I begun to perceive that her conſtani queen 
5 care of me was only a blind to give he which 
3 an opportunity of ſeeing a young Pu to be g 
„ whom I took to be her lover. He ſcemed viewed 
4 to be much about her age, of a broui young 
J 4 complexion, very tall, but finely ſhaped I had 1 
4 Every time ſhe came to ſee me the young beat, a 

11 


man came to find her out; and they uſually 
| 4 retired 
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retired to a corner of the chamber, where: 
they ſeemed to converſe with great earneſt- 
neſs. The aſpect of the youth pleaſed me 
wonderfully ; and if I had not ſuſpe&ed- 
that he was my rival, I ſhould have taken 
delight in his perſon. 

They both of them often. asked me. if I. 
was in reality a German; which when I. 
continued to affirm, they ſcemed very much. 
troubled. One day I took norice that the: 
young lady and gentleman, having retired. 
to a window, were very intent upon a pic- 
ture; and that every now and then they 
caſt their eyes upon me, as if they had. 
found ſome reſemblances betwixt that and 
my features. I could not forbear to ask. 
the meaning of it, upon which the young 
lady anſwer'd, that if I had been a Fench- 
man, ſhe ſhould have imagin'd that I was: 
the perſon for whom the picture was 
drawn, becauſe it ſo exactly reſembled me. 
J defired to ſee it. But how great was 
my ſurprize! when I found it to be the. 
very painting which I had ſent to the. 
queen of Poland five years before, and. 
which ſhe commanded me to get drawn,. 
to be given to my children. After I had 
viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes upon the 
young lady, and then upon the. gentleman. 
I had thought to be her lover. My heart. 


beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion, which. 


[ 798 ] 
filled me with wonder. I thought J tra- 
ced in the two young perſons ſome of 
my own features, and at that moment be re 
I faid to my ſelf, are not theſe my chil- 
dren ? the tears came into my eyes, 
and I was about to run and embrace 
them; but conſtraining my felt with 
pain, I asked whoſe picture it was; the 
maid perceiving that I could not ſpeak 
without tears, fell a weeping ; her tears 
abſolutely confirmed me in my opinion, 
and falling upon her neck, ah! my dear 
child, ſaid I, yes, IJ am your father. I 

1 could ſay no more. The youth ſeized my 
1 hands at the ſame time, and kiſſing, ba- 
1 thed them with his tears. Throughout 
AI my life IJ never felt a joy equal to this; 
4.9 and it muſt be owned, that nature inſpires 
14 more lively motions, and pleaſing tender- 
neſs, than the paſſions can ever poſſibly 
i Excite, | 
4 They really were my children, and 
what I had looked upon as a paſſion for 
the young Poliſh lady, was only a ſecret 
voice of nature, who began to unfold her 
ſelf the very moment 1 ſaw this lovely 
perſon. | 
The youth I had taken for her lover, 
was her brother; and they lived in ſo per- 
fect an union, that their greateſt pleaſure 
was in each other's company. This oc- 
| | caſion d 
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caſion d my attributing to love what pro- 
ceeded only from their friendſhip. It muſt 
be remembred they were twins, and every 
thing in them anſwered their birth. Ne- 
ver were two children more equally 
pair'd. VEN 

The counteſs of Penoski, their kinſwo=- 


man, bred them up, and ſpared nothing 


for their education. As they both knew I 
was on the road to Poland, they ſuſpected. 
when they ſaw how much the picture was 
like me, that I was their father. They 
told the counteſs, who had been of the 
ſame opinion, if I had not aſſur d her IL 
was a German. 

In ſhort, whether ſhe might not know 
me again, or whether ſhe was unwilling 
to deprive me of any part of the pleaſure 
which an incident ſo moving as that of 
a father coming to the knowledge of his 
children, muſt occaſion, ſhe ſent them to 
me every day; and the diſcovery was 
made as I have related. 

It was immediately nois'd about, and 
the queen preſently ſent for me to court: 
I gave her an account of my circumſtan- 
ces; my children had fortune enough to 
mend mine, and in a little while by their 
means I found my ſelf in a condition an- 
{werable to my quality. 


* 14 However 
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and the penſion I received in Poland, gave 
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However, I confeſs that the aſſiſtance 


me leſs pleaſure than the fight of two ſuch 
lovely children; for I may ſay without 
flattering them, it was not eaſy to meet 
with more accompliſh d ones. 
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Was not long out of employ in 
al Poland ; and I had reaſon to 
acknowledge the eſteem which 
foreigners have of French offi- 
cers who have any experience 
and reputation, for they valued me much 
above my deſerts. I was namd to com- 
mand in chief, with general Czarneskz,. the 
army appointed to ſerve. in the Main a- 
cainſt the Muſcovites, and the Caſſachs who 
had join'd with them. We took the city, 
of Sravicza ; and this firſt ſucceſs got me 
ſo much credit, that while king Caſimir 
was on the throne, there was no negotia- 
tion, nor no campaign made without me 5: 
neither had I any cauſe, during that time,. 
to be ſorry for my leaving France ; but 1 
had no more diſcretion now than hereto- 


fore in reference to women, but I {till fol- 
1 5 lowed. 
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lowed my inclinations when TI had an op- 
portunity to engage in any intrigue with 
them.” | 

It is true, I was more cautious to pre- 
ſerve appearances than I had formerly 
been ; as I was the father of a family I 
obſerved meaſnres, and did not believe 
that I could handſomly appear ſo gallant 
as formerly having a ſon and a daugh- 
ter to marry. I ſhould not have been 
pleaſed with their following my example ; 
and found, that let a father be never ſo 
irregular himſelf, if he is a man of ho- 
nour, he would not have his children there- 
in imitate him, 

I did not exerciſe towards mine the ri- 
diculous ſeverity, which J have frequently 
{cen uſed by fathers, who have been men 
of gallantry ; but much oftner by coquet- 
tiſh mothers, who torgetting that example 
is the beſt leflon for children, confine them 
the more, the more liberty they take them- 
{clves; and think they ought to forgive 
them nothing, while at the ſame time they 
expect in themſelves every thing ſhould be 
pardon'd. 

I lett my daughter under the government 
of the counteſs who had brought her up; I 
took my ſon home, and caus'd him to make 
his firſt campaign with me. I affected to 
appear betore them very reſerved as to the 


ſex, 


£4. > _ 

ſex, and gave them inſtructions which T 
wanted my ſelf more than the x. 
The firſt woman I engaged with was 
my Heidelberg miſtreſs, whom I have before 
{aid went by the name of the lady Er-- 
rant; ſhe was marry'd, and paſs d for the 
molt gallant lady of the court. Her huf-- 
band was always in the army, and ſeem'd- 
not to trouble himſelf about her conduct. 
The king had a long time loved her, and- 
had ſtill a reſpe& for her, when I renew d 
my acquaintance with her: we were as 
glad to ſee one another as people generally 
are who have been intimate, and meet after 
a long abſence; and though there never 
had been any real intrigue between us, yet 
we carry'd it to one another as if. we 
lov'd one another intirely ; and as if our 
love had only been interrupted by. being - 
ſeparated : for thus do the lighteſt: ties- 
revive with greater force, when one finds- 
a perſon he formerly knew, and hath-no-- 
thing better to do than make love. 

The meaſures I was willing to obſerve- 
for the. ſake. of my children, made. me re- 
joyceI had happen'd on an intrigue which- 
1 might manage as I pleaſed ;. for I did 
not doubt this woman would be as cir- 
cumſpect as I would have her. In effect, 
ſhe ſeem'd to have ſo great a deſire of be- 
ing beloy'd by me, that I thought I ſhould 

oblige. 
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oblige her ſo far by anſwering her paſſion, 


as to expect ſhe ſhould” comply with what- - 


ever I ſhould judge proper; but I had 
Tcarce given her reaſon to believe I loy'd, 
before ſhe publiſhed it to the whole world : 
ſhe made choice of my daughter to make 
the confidant of our intrigue, and inform'd 
her of every thing that paſs d between us. 
My daughter told the counteſs of Yenoski, 
and ſhe gave the queen an account of our 
dorreſpondence, by which means it be- 
came publick, and J could not make one 
Rep without hearing of it again. 

I d not ſufficient love for this wo- 
man, neither indeed had I fuch an eſteem 
for her as to be willing the world ſhould 
think I was in love with her. I left her 
as ſoon as. I perceived people began to 
talk of us, and I affected fuch a ſtrange- 
nels towards her, that in a little while it 
was taken notice of, and reported abour, 
that T deſpiſed her. This made her my 
cnemy, and remembring that among the 
reafons I had given her for breaking off 
our commerce, F aſſured her I would ne- 
ver forgive her having ſaid ſo much to my 
daughter as ſhe had done; he reſolved to 
be revenged on me in corrupting my 
daughter, and engaging her in an intrigue 
which might ſpoil her reputation. 
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The king was amorous ſtill, and had 
not the counteſs of Venosbi been on her 
guard to keep my daughter from him, he 
had certainly made love to her. But this 
lady perceiving the king's inclination, and 
knowing how dangerous it would be to let 
him ſee ſo young a creature, had fo ordered 
the matter that he never had an opportu- 
nity to talk to her; and my daughter knew 
not that he had a paſſion for her, ' + 
This lady was the counteſs's friend; 
and this gave her an opportunity to ſee 
my daughter as often as ſhe pleaſed : ſhe 
told her one day that the king had been in 
love with her a good while, but that the 
counteſs, jealous leſt the inclination of his 
majeſty ſhould mgage him to any other 
than her ſelf, had hinder'd' his declaring 
himſelf to her: ſhe added whatever ſhe 
could think of to raiſe my daughter's am- 
bition to be belov'd by ſo great a king, 
and ſhe unhappily ſucceeded in her deſign. 
My daughter was flatter d by her into & 
delire of having a king for a lover, eſpe- 
cially when ſhe told her that the queen, 
who had been ill for ſome time, could not 
live long; and if ſhe ſhould die the king 
might marry her. | 
My daughter was charm'd with theſe 
hopes ; ſhe thank'd this woman, and re- 
Ply'd, ſhe would do what ſhe ſhould = 
VII 
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viſe in order to ſee the king; they agreed 
together that my daughter ſhould write 
her a letter which ſhe ſhould ſhew the 
king, by which that prince might ju 
that it would not be difficult to make 
himſelf below d by her. The lady Erraut 
dictated the letter to her, and my daughter 
wrote it. As ſoon as ſhe had it ſhe car- 
ry d it to the king, who ſeeing the con- 
queſt was likely to be eaſy, and every way 
conformable to his wiſhes, anſwer d it with 
all the haſte of a man that was paſſio- 
nately in love. | 
They concerted meaſures, that the king 
might have a meeting with my daughter. 
He diſguis'd himſelt, and coming one 
evening to the lady Errazxt's houſe, when 
my daughter was there with the counteſs, 
ſome occaſion being then found to get the 
counteſs out of the way, the king ſaw 
and ſpoke to my daughter ; but he found 
ſhe was ſo well educated, and ſo con- 
vinc'd of her duty, that he deſpair'd of 
conquering her. He promis d to marry 
her if the queen dy'd, and this young 
perſon, dazled by ſeeing a king make her 
ſuch a promiſe, fancy'd ſhe was already 
on the throne. She aſſured him ſhe would 
never refuſe any opportunity of ſeeing him; 
and accordingly they often met, ſometimes 
in one place, ſometimes in another, which 
however 


1 
however was not done fo ſecretly as td 
be conceal'd. I heard of it, and then 1 
was ſenſible of my being a father by the 
extream concern this occaſion d. 27% 7 

I went immediately ro my daughter; 
and found her alone; it happen d to be at 
a time that ſhe had appointed to ſee the 
king. I told her all I had heard, and re- 
preſented to her the ill conſequences of 
theſe amours: ſhe told me ſhe had nothing 
to reproach her felf with, ſince ſhe had 
not countenanc'd the king's love but our 
of hopes of being his wife. 

While we were talking, the lady Errant 
came in; ſhe was very much ſurpriz'd to 
ſee me, knowing the king would be there 
ſoon after, and ſhe had not time to pre- 
vent him. I could not help ſhewing my 
reſentment at the fight of her; I treated 
her as ſhe deſerv d; but in the midſt of my 
threats the king enter'd : as much as that 


prince was ſurpriz d he did not ſhew it. 


The lady Errant told him how IT had 
threatned her ; he blam'd me much for 
ſuſpe&ing him of any ill intentions, ſwear- 
ing to me that never any thing had paſs'd 
between him and my daughter which 
ought to make me uneaſy ; that his inten- 
tion was to marry her in caſe the queen 
dy'd. I return'd the king my humble 
thanks for his good-will ; yet at the ſame 

f ume 
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time I repreſented to him that I was not had 
blind enough to think any otherwiſe than duct 
that he talked ſo out of the exceſs of his- ſo d 


paſſion ; I conjured him to remember the 


juſtice and equity which a king ought to 


have regard to, and not to deceive a young 


irl who might be dazled with his promi- 
— and I pray d him to give me leave to 
deſire that he would ſee her no more, and 
to be content that I deprived him of all 
ſuch opportunities. The king reply d, I. 
might do as I would ; but that I ſhould, 
one time or other be ſatisfy d of the ſince- 
rity of his promiſes. 

He went out having ſaid theſe words, 
and I ftay'd behind with the lady Errant 
and my daughter. I ftill complain'd of 
the former, and forbad the latter to ſee. 
her. After which I ſought out the coun- 
teſs of YVenoski, to whom I related all that 


had happen'd, praying her to forbid that daug 
lady her houſe, and have a ſtricter eye. reven 
than ever on my daughter's actions. was 
I was never in my life ſo concern'd for- mana 
any thing as for this; I was as ſorry as gave 
if my conduct had been the moſt unblame- vain 
able in the world: I forgot that after ha- ging 
ving ſet my family ſuch bad examples, I. truſt 1 
ought not to wonder that my daughter that f 
bad been thus ſurpriz'd.. I had yer reaſon in a 
to think my ſelf happy that my daughter the he 


| had 
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had not been more imprudent in her con- 
duct, and I did not deſerve to have a child 
ſo diſcreet as ſhe had been. But what 
parents are not prejudiced in their own 
favour? I was as outragious as if ſhe had 
really diſhonoured me; and as indiſcreet as 
I had been my ſelf, I could not help grie- 
ving that my daughter had given any one 


ſuch advantages over her by her ſimplicity ' 


and vanity, | 
This makes me affirm, that thoſe fathers 
are very culpable who lead ſuch lives as 
ſeem to authorize their childrens ill cour- 
ſes. My daughter had virtue and wit 
enough to reſiſt this woman's wicked coun- 
ſels, if ſhe had had a father from whoſe 
„ ſhe might have better learn'd her 
uty. FW 
The lady Errant was very induſtrious 
to have it known that the king lov'd my 
daughter; ſhe endeavour d thereby only ta 
revenge her ſelf on me for leaving her ; and 
was ſo malicious as to report that I had 
manag d the intrigue my ſelf. The queen 
gave {ome credit to the report, and I in 
vain proteſted I was ſo far from incoura- 
ging it that I broke it off, She would not 
truſt to my oaths, being ſo far exaſperated, 
that ſhe caus'd my daughter to be ſhut up 
in a convent of Benedictine nuns, whom 
ſhe had lately ſent for from France.” 7 | 
$ 
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As ſoon as it was known in Poland that 
the king loy'd my daughter, it was thought 
I owed my poſt in the army to her, toge- 
ther with all the favour I found at court : 
for it is thus that the world judge of prin- 
ces. They believe that favour only diſtri- 
butes all ſorts of benefits, and that it is 
not poſſible to ſupport one's ſelf, or ad- 
vance there, without the countenance of a 
miſtreſs or a favourite. 

This opinion gave credit to the report, 
that I was privy to my daughter's intrigue 
with the king. Few people imagined 1t 
was 4 crime in me, and many wiſhed they 
had an opportunity to do the {ame ; for it 
muſt be confeſs d the moſt ſhameful crimes 
are very little regarded among courtiers, 
when they can thereby make their fortune, 
My ſon who tenderly loved his ſiſter, could 
not bear that the queen ſhoald treat her 
in ſuch a manner ; and whether he found 
his account in having her to be the king's 
miſtreſs, or whether he was moved to it 
ſolely by his affection for his ſiſter, he at- 
tempted to take her out of the nunnery. 
The king who was glad enough to have 
her taken from thence, provided he was 
not ſeen in the buſineſs, made my ſon's 
way as eaſy as he could wiſh. In ſhort, 
my daughter was carry'd off, and her bro- 
ther conceal'd her at the lady Errant's, 
whither 
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whither the king went to ſee her every 
day. 

It is ſtill ſaid in Poland, that it was I 


who got her out of the convent, and the 


queen ſwore I ſhould repent it ; but ſhe 


dy'd in a little while, and ſome reported 


that her grief to ſee the king love my 
daughter ſo well, contributed not a little 
to haſten her death. 

The queen being dead, the king was 


now in a condition to perform the promi- 
fes he had made touching the marriage of 


my daughter; but he had ſcarce diſcove- 
red an inclination to marry again before 
the emperor's ſiſter was offered him; and 
he perceived if he thought of any other 
wite he ſhould meet with more obſtacles 
than he had imagin'd. He never had an 
abſolute power in his kingdom; and the 
greateſt part of what he had was 3 
to the queen. Not but that he was el- 
teem'd ; but the eaſineſs of his temper, 
and his love of women, made him paſs 
for a prince that hated buſineſs. And ge- 
neral Lubemerski, who put himſelf at the 
head of the Coſlacks, talked of no leſs than 
dethroning him. 

Upon the queen's death the inſolence of 
the rebels increaſed ; and it was feared if 
he was fully bent to marry my daughter, 


this match would give freſh  pretences 2 
e 
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the malecontents to juſtify their rebellion. 
Every one therefore perſwaded him againſt 
this marriage. As for my ſelf, however 
advantagious it might have been to me, I 
found JI was obliged to talk like the reſt, 


and to preter the glory and quiet of this 


prince to the honour of being allied to 
him. | 


I think I may truly ſay, that the diffi- 
culties he met with in going forward with 
a match to which his inclination deter- 
min'd him, was one of-the greateſt mo- 
tives to his deſign of abdicating the 
throne. He had had it a long time ſince 
in his thoughts, out of mere lazineſs and 
inquietude, which made him fear fatigue. 


The queen encourag'd him to maintain 
the royalty as long as ſhe liv'd ; but after 
her death his authority not being great 
enough to. vindicate his marrying to his 
own liking, his former diſguſt of it re- 


turn'd : add to all this his devotion,. 


which, notwithſtanding he gave himſelf 
ſtrange liberties, was very ſingular, and 
fixed him at length in his reſolutions to 
quit the crown. 

When he had reſigned the ſovereign 
power, he told me, he intended to go 
to France and marry my daughter there; 


bur 
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but I had not time to ſee whether he was 
ſincere in his deſigns. 

My daughter was ſo concern d at the 
obſtacles that lay in the way to her mar- 
rying the king, and his weaknels in reſign- 
ing his crown, that ſhe fell fick, and 
whatever medicines were made uſe of in 
order to her cure, ſhe dy'd a month after 
his reſignation. What was wonderful in 
the ſtory of her fate, and her brother S, is 
that * was much about the ſame time 
taken ill of a diſtemper very like to his ſi- 
ſter's, and ſurvived her two days only; 
whether it was his tenderneſs for her that 
had ſuch à ſurprizing effect, or whether 
that being twins there was ſo great ſym- 
pathy of temper between them, that one 
could not live without the other: thus it 
happen'd, and indeed it had been obſer- 
ved, that even to their laſt ſickneſs, when 
one of them was ill the other would be ſo 
almoſt at the {ame time. 

Their death troubled me on Fes, ac- 
counts; I loſt the ſupport I had from 
them in Poland, and the advantages I made 
of their eſtate, which was conſiderable, 
and fell to their mother's relations: but 
this was not my greateſt grief, My friend- 
ſhip and tenderneſs for them made their 

5 the more ſenſible to me; and I could 
not, without inexpreſſible ſorrow, ſee two 

children 
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children of ſuch great hopes die ſo imme- 


diately one after another. I ſhould have 
been griev'd had I not been their father; 
for every body lamented their untimely 
fate. 
The king was inconſolable, and I had 
reaſon to believe he never mean'd to de- 
ceive us; but would have marry'd my 
daughter if it had depended ſolely on his 
own choice. He begged me not to leave 
him, but to live with him in the retired 
life he was about to lead. He believed I 
ſhould be the more willing to agree to 
this, becauſe he ſaw I had no great reaſon 
to be fond of the world; and beſides, he 
had choſen France for the place of his re- 
tirement. But my time of retiring from 
the world was not yet come, and I was 
born to experience ſtill other inconſtancies of 
fortune. I was not even yet quite wean'd 


from women, and heaven permitted me to 
fall into new misfortunes on their ac- 


count. 7 1% 
I ſaw no great ſecurity for me in follow- 


ing the fortune of king Caſimir ; and what- 
ever inclination I had to retire, I thought 
I ſhould never like it in the company of a 


prince who was always uncertain in his 


reſolution about it. I foreſaw what would 
happen; I mean, that as ſoon as he ſhould 


be ſettled in France the deſire of reignin 
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would come upon him again; and doubting 
whether he would ever be able to remount 


the throne, after having made a formal re- 
nuntiation, I could ſee nothing ſure in en- 
gaging with him, but a life of the greateſt 
trouble and incertitude, from which I could 
= promiſe my ſelf the repoſe I ſought 
arter. 

The reputation I had in Poland, where 
I commanded a conſiderable body of 
troops till the death of Lubomirski,, who 
did not long ſurvive the queen, inclined 
me to hearken to the propoſitions of the 
new king Michael, who offer'd to continue 
me in the ſame command it I would ſerve 
him. I readily accepted of his propoſals, 
and ſtay'd in Poland, where I had good 


cauſe to be ſatisfy d with the treatment 1 


met with in the new king's court. 

He was no ſooner on the throne than 
he had thoughts of demanding the em- 
preſs's ſiſter, the princeſs Leonora Maria, in 
marriage; and before he ſent an ambaſſa- 
dor to Vienna, he would have me go thi- 
ther incognito, not only to prepare things 
for the ſucceſs of the marriage, but alſo 
to negotiate the reſtitution of ſome lands 
which belong'd to his family, and which 
the emperor had ſeiz d: I again owed the 
choice which was made of me for this 
marriage to the reputation I had a long 
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time had of being uſed to negotiate mats I v 
ters in foreign courts. _- | 
That of Vienna having thought of mar- that 
rying the princeſs Leonora Maiia to king hear 
Cafmir, before his abdication, I found no poſe; 
difficulty. on the emperor's part in that of he 
affair. But L had work enough to diſpole | ſaw n 
the princeſs to conſent to it. She loved i 
prince Charles of Lorrain, and was:beloved 
by him, and ſhe could not look favoura- which 
bly on thoſe that were employ'd to pro- know. 
mote her marrying another.. ſtep'd 
Hitherto I have ſhewn how my inclina- put m 
tion towards the ſex has frequently preju- | 12 the 
diced my fortune when I was in love: | 
what more remained for me to experience | Way t. 
was, whither without being in love with ſet I hi 
them, the deſire only of being uſeful and and d 
| agreable to them might not be attended ſpoke t 
with dangerous conſequences. Of this 1 compa 
was at that time convinc'd, for as if it love, i 
had been decreed that women - ſhould oc- me. F 
caſion all my misfortunes, this unhappy tal adv 


journey to Vienna, and the knowledge I death 1 
had of this princeſs's affection for prince to whit 

' Charles, engaged me in a buſineſs that oc- to con! 
caſioned my leaving Poland once more, Bein 

when my fortune was in a flouriſhing con- could 1 
dition. but I vx 
to whe 
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I was four days at Vienna before I could. 
ſee the princeſs ; ſhe pretended to be fick 
that ſhe might not give me audience, and 
hear talk ot the marriage I came to pro- 
poſe ; it was in vain for me to demand it 
of her, I was always anſwered that ſhe 
ſaw no body. One evening as I was go- 
ing late out of the court, I happened to 
walk out of my way on a terraſs-walk 
which led to ſeveral. apartments; not 
knowing which path was the right, I 
ſtep'd into one which I thought would 
put me in my way. I found I was ſtill 
in the wrong, and ſeeing no body where 
I was, I was about returning the ſame 
way that I came, but as I paſsd by a clo- 
ſcr I heard ſome perſons talking, I liſten'd 
and diſtinguiſhed a woman's voice, wha 
ſpoke theſe words, which ſeemed to be ac- 
companied with tears: no, you cannot 
love, ſince you can reſolve. to part with 
me. Rather let me die than hear ſuch fa- 
tal advice from you: I am reſolved ; and 
death is more agreable than the marriage 
to which you have the cruelty to adviſe me 
to conſent. 

Being unacquainted with the voice, I 
could not imagine who it was that ſpoke ; 
but I was ſoon ſatisfy'd when I heard him 
to whom ſhe addreſs'd the diſcourſe : I 
knew prince Charles's voice, and that in- 
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creaſed my curioſity. I perceiv'd he was 
witch the princeſs, and by their diſcourſe 1 
diſcovered her repugnancy to her marry- 
ing with the king of Poland. I could not 
doubt but they lov'd one another, and 1 
was ſorry that I was employ'd to croſs 
their loves by the marriage I came to ne- 
gotiate. 

This occaſion d me to have a real con- 
cern for the princeſs; I retired, reſolving 
to be my ſelf aſſiſting to have the propo- 
ſals with which I was charged refus d 
and I had ſuch a veneration for the fair 
ſex, that I had rather pals for an ill agent, 
than prevent the conſummation of love ſo 
far advanc'd. 

I told prince Charles my reſolutions, but 
J found him wiſer than I was: he ſaid 
there was no probability of breaking off 
the match ; the emperor being obſtinately 
bent upon it, and the princeſs muſt obey 
him. 

He was not wanting to teſtify his ac- 
knowledgments of my zeal for his ſervice ; 
and aſſured me he would let the princeſs 
know how much I was her friend and his, 
that for the future ſhe might make no dif- 
ficulty to give me audience. 

The prince recommended me to her, as 
one of his old friends whom he had known 
in France. He related to her how I had 
52 Over- 
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overheard them, and my deſign to obſtruct 
her match with the king of Poland, in fa- 
vour of them ; which made her as willing 
to admit me to her preſence as ſhe before 
had been averſe. 

I had audience of her the next day. 
She diſcourſed with me a good while about 
prince Charles, and then turned our con- 
verſation on the king of Poland : I had 
ſuch a deſire to pleaſe her, that I told her, 
as if I had been a prophet, that the king 
could not live long; that he was very ſick- 
ly, and doubted not if ſne became queen 
of Poland by marrying him, ſhe would 
ſoon be a widow, and in a condition te 
give that crown to whom ſhe ſhould think 
molt deſerving. 

She liſtened to me as if I had indeed a 
{pirit of propheſy : ſo ready are lovers to 
entertain any opinion that flatters their 
wiſhes. This {weetned the neceſſity ſhe 
was in to conſent to the marriage I came 
to propoſe ; and ever after ſhe had a par- 
ticular kindneſs and value for me. 

The Poliſb ambaſſador arrived; and the 
marriage articles were ſoon after ſigned. 
The princeſs departed from Vienna; and the 
king, her husband, met her at Czeſtokowa, 
where their marriage was conſummated. 
My propheſy proved true, king Michael 
dy d within three years after his marriage. 
K 2 I had 
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I had declared my ſelf too much to be of 
the queen's party, not to make all my in- 
tereſt for prince Charles, when he ſtood 
candidate for the crown of Poland at the 
next election; and ſpared for nothing to 
hinder the election of the great marſhal. 
My endeavours to hinder him from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown were too well 
known ; for which the great marſhal 
Jook'd upon me as his enemy; and being 
choſen king of Poland I ſaw it would be 
my beſt way to retire from thence. I left 
Poland with the queen-dowager, who of- 
fer d me a handſome retreat at Vienna, 
where ſhe ſoon after was marry d to prince 
Charles. 5 a 

It is true if I had not eſpous'd this prin- 
ceſs's intereſt, I might have been as much 
in king S$bieski's favour, as I had been in 
his two predeceſſors. And all my female 
intrigues had never made me guilty of a 
greater fault than this, viz. my unfortu- 
nate zeal for the princeſs Leonora Maria's 
ſervice. I verily believe, if a man would 
riſe in the world he muſt never have any 
thing to do with women, ſince the moſt 
pure friendſhip makes one ſometimes take 
uch ill meaſures. 

I had been ſettled in Poland about eight 
years, when I found my ſelf obliged to 
leave the kingdom. 1 had ſeveral py 
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that help'd me to recover my ſelf from 
that mean condition I was in when E 
came laſt into Poland; and I was rich 
enough to be above want, let my inclina- 
tion lead me to ſeat my ſelf in any place 
whatever. This was all the advantage I 
got by living there ſo long; but I confeſs: 
had I loved riches and honour I ſhould-ne-- 
ver have forgiven my ſelf; the neceſſity I 
being under, through my own: weaknels,. 
to leave a court wherein there was nor - 
employ to waich I might not pretend. 

The reader will” eaſily imagine, that 
while I was in Poland I had other intrigues: 
beſides thoſe J have mentioned; becauſe I 
have ſaid I. was ſtill the ſame man. But. 
they were ſo mueh like ſome others that L. 


have before related, it would be tireſome- 


to him to read them. My Heidelberg mi- 
ſtreſs died a. year before I came away; no- 
body knowing to the laſt minute of her 
life who ſhe was: ſhe. went out of the 
world as ſhe lived in it, believing ſhe was 
the daughter of ſome. great prince, It is 
ſometimes an advantage to perſons not to 
know what they are. They have à right. 
by it to make themſelves what they pleaſe; 
and after all, it is no ſtrange. thing that a 
woman who did not Know the true qua- 
lity of her parents, ſhould pretend to? 
have. ſuch illuſtrioas ones; ſince others 
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who cannot be ignorant of the meanneſs 
of their deſcent paſs for perſons of quali- 


ledge of their birth. 
I ſtay'd at Vienna ſcarce three months; 
it was leſs the love of my country, than 
that of women, which made me return to 
France. The remembrance of the adven- 
tures of my youth, gave me hopes that I 
ſhould find out more agreable intrigues 
there than elſewhere © I forgot I was titty, 
and to ſay truth, it is very rare for a man 
who would always be young to remember 
how old he is. | 
However, every thing might have put 
me in mind of my age; I found the wo- 
men I loved formerly ſo altered in ten 
years time, that I could ſcarce believe I 
had ever thought them agreable, All my 
old friends in the army were dead, or ſo 
old that they were unſerviceab'e; perſons 
that I left at the college were ſettled in 
the world, ſome of them marry'd, others 
advanc'd, and theſe were the only men the 
ladies talk'd of: they hardly remembered 
thoſe that were of my age. In ſhort, 
whatever I faw ſhewed me my youth was 
gone; yet I could not bring my ſelf to 
believe it: for true it is, that by the mere 
force of deſiring to paſs for a young per- 
fon, I perſwaded my felt — that 
3 Was 
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T was ſo; and I ſtood in need of much 
reflection to convince my ſelf of that 
which I better knew than any thing elſe, 
I mean the number of my years. 

Nothing was ſo — to me as to 
hear it ſaid, I was not at all changed, 
and that I look'd as well as I did at the 


age of five and twenty, This put me 


upon doing what I had done at that age; 
and I ſhould have been ſorry if any di- 
verſions had been propos d, and Thad not 
a ſhare of them. It was not only by imi- 
tating the manners of young men that I. 
endeavonred to prevail with the world to 
think me young; I ſpared no-pains or art 
to mend my complexion, and give my ſelf 
a youthful air: I am aſhamed to report 
what I did to ſucceed in putting this cheat 
on the world.. 2 * 
In a word, therein conſiſted my folly, 
and I ſhould have look d upon thoſe that 
dared to ſay I was fifty to be my greateſt e- 
nemies. I:would not be thought to be a- 
bove. thirty five or forty ; it was only to 
my beſt friends that I cut off bur five or 
ſix years of my age, and ſeemed to tell 
it.them as a ſecret; for to thoſe that I 
did not know I pretended to be thirty- 
eight or thirry-nine years old, and ſomes - 
times even leſs than that. 
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How many gentlemen might I name 
here who were as great fools as my ſelf on 
this account. It is folly indeed, and de- 
ſerves no other name, when perſons are 
fond of paſſing for younger than they re- 
ally are, : 

I did it that I might not bluſh at my 
weakneſs for the ſex ; and I believe had 
there been no women in the world, I ſhould 
have paſs'd for a perſon of fifty years of age 
in all companies. On any other account 
I was reaſonable enough, and did not puſh 
my extravagance ſo far as ſome men I 
know, who will never agree to their age 
becauſe they cannot think of dying; and 
hope to put off death by dint of ſaying 
and believing that they are young. : 

As ſoon as I arrived at Paris I went ro 
court ; and I endeavour'd to renew my 


acquaintance with ſome of my old friends, 


to engage them to help me to ſome em- 
ployment : it was the ſame year that 
monſieur de Turenne died; and I had more 
reaſon than any man to be ſorry for the 
loſs ct him; for I am ſatisfy'd, had he liv'd, 
he would not long have ſuffer d me to be 
out of buſineſs. I had now no friend to 
aſſiſt me, and I ſaw it was in vain for me 
to expect any poſt in the army. What 
mortification was it to me at the ſame 
time that I was not permitted to ſerve as 
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a volunteer, to fee tho honour of matſhat* 
of Hance conferred on officers who enter d 
into the ſervice when I did. I-then de- 
plored more than ever my unhappy. fate, 
and all the time I had loſt in my amours; 
without which I verily believe I had made 
my way to preferment as well as any of 
them. | | 

It was now too late, and all my trou-- 
bles did me no good; I endeavoured to 
comfort my. felt by my pleaſures for the 
obſtacles I met with in making my for- 
tune. The more I ſaw that all the ways 
that led to my advancement were-ſhut up, 
the more I conceived it was to no purpoſe 
to make. reflections on what might be the 
cauſe of it. There was no remedy for the 
cure of my diſeaſe ; and if I had had the 
courage to correct and amend my ſelf, I. 
ſhould not have had a better reception at 
court. Theſe misfortunes of mine ought- 
to be a. warning to all men how far they 
ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by their = th 
ſions ; for. in time it will be in vain fer 
them to know their errors: they will be 
paſt any deſire of reforming, when they 
find a reformation would be of no advan-- 
tage to them. 

Lleft off therefore frequenting the court. 
and confined my ſelf to the amuſements 
and pleaſures of the town; and renoun- 
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cing for ever ambition and intereſt; I fell fle 


to gallantry and gaming. I form' d to my ter 
ſelf certain falſe principles ſuitable to the fou 
lazineſs of my life, and my inclination to ty e 


women. I was a perfect philoſopher in wa 
all things elſe, and look d down with pity me, 
on all thoſe who ſacrificed their eaſe and riot 


pleaſure to theit glory. nt gall 

But this philoſopy was not ſtrong enough q 
to defend me againſt the diſquiets that are Fra 
inſepatable- from the paſſions to which I wer 
gave way; and whatever principles I had ſuct 
formed in my mind to contemn all things, poli 


I found they yet affected me. I became 
perſwaded that neither reaſon nor philoſo- 
phy can render a man happy: and thoſe 
that follow their pleaſures lead a life of as 
much agitation, as thoſe who renounce 
them to ſeek after glory. | 

I was dazled at firſt with the pompous 
appearance of the aſſemblies for play. The 
{ociety, or rather the familiarity I enter d 
into with perſons of the higheſt quality; 
the paſſion with which the ladies loved ga- 
ming, ſending to me every day to make 
one amongſt them; the fine entertainments 
that were given in thoſe houſes where ga- 
ming flouriſh'd ; the hope of gain, and court 
the ſight of ſo much money that I always merit 
beheld in heaps, made me lead a life for” trigu 
tome time in which I had not leiſure * re- happ 
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flect on any thing elſe beſides what flats? 
ter d my preſent diſpoſition. But when 1 
found J loſt my money, that the familiari- 
ty of the great, and the love of the ladies, 
was founded only in the deſire of ſtripping 
me, I abandon'd that wretched conyerſa- 
tion, left gaming, and returned again to 
gallantry and love. 8 5 

The young people, at my return to 
Fance, were quite alter d from what they 
were in my time; there were no longer 
ſuch things to be found amongſt them as 
politeneſs or civility ; wine and debauche- 
ry were the predominant paſſions : if they 
made love, it was {6 brutiſhly, that thoſe 
women who had the leaſt notion of delica- 
cy, had much ado to bear with them; which 
made me believe that my age would nor 
do me ſo much prejudice with thoſe I ad- 
dreſs'd to, as I before had reaſon to fear. 
Beſides that I was very careful to hide it, 
I was very civil and polite as poflibly T 
could be; and had ſo good an opinion of 
the ladies to believe they would prefer a 
man of my age, polite and civil, to young 
lovers rude and brutal. 

This opinton gave me the confidence to' 
court thoſe women who had moſt youth, 
merit and beauty, and after ſeveral in- 
trigues which are not worth relating, I 
happened to meet with à young lady in 
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whom I thought I found all thoſe quali- 


ties. This being the laſt adventure of my 
life, and that which ſerved moſt. to make 
me weary of the world, and to determine 
to a retirement, I ſhall be more particular 
in the ſtory. 


I had bought an eſtate that had al- 
ways belonged to our family, and was ſold 
by a. decree: I had built upon it, and 
made it ſo pleaſant and convenient that I 


delighted to ſpend beſt part of the year 


there. I laid out moſt of my ready mo- 
ney in the purchaſe, and uſeful repairs on 
the manſion-houſe: but having no ambi- 
tion, and being willing to live like a phi- 
loſopher, I thought my ſelf rich enough in 
the income of my new eltate. 

My oeconomy, and the care I had to. 
ſpend nothing but what was. neceſſary fos 
my credit, got me the reputation of a rich 
man: it was {aid I muſt have heaped up 
a prodigious quantity of wealth in Po- 
land, or elſe I could not have been able. 
to make ſuch. a purchaſe, lay out ſo. much. 
ready money, and live ſo handſomly as I. 
did: for theſe reaſons I was thought a very 
good match. oi 
I have already made mention in theſe 
memoirs that I had been twice marry'd, 
and. therefore had no mind. to enter into a 

marriage 
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marriage ſtate a third time, which' made 
me reje& all the propoſals that were made 
on that head. | 

In the neighbourhood of my late pur- 
chas'd eſtate there lived a lady of quality, 
who had. been a widow fome years, and 
whoſe husband had left her one daughter 
whom ſhe bred up at home; they were not 
very rich, their mannor, as well as mine, 
being their all. - | 

This lady, whom I ſhall call the coun- 
teſs of Spinehal, no ſooner ſaw me ſettled 
in her neighbourhood than ſhe began to 
endeavour to pleaſe me; and a little while 
after ſhe cauſed propoſals of marriage to 
be made to me. | 

If I had not been unwilling to marry, 
I ſhould have rejected that propoſal from 
another motive; in truth I had no incli- 
nation towards her ; not that ſhe was old 
or wanted beauty, but I had ſeen her 
daughter, and believed I had never in my 
life ſeen any perſon ſo handſome. ; 

She was a young lady, ſcarce eighteen 
years of age, of a fine ſhape, and the beſt 
air in the world ; her beauty was regular, 
her eyes and her hair were as black as jet, 
her complection as white as ſnow. I told 
thoſe that propos d the mother to me, I 
might perhaps have liſtened to them had 
they named the daughter. They anſwer'd, 

ä 1 ſhould 


1 ſhould have a care how I gave that for 
a reaſon-of my refufal, it would make her 
mother my utter enemy for ever; that the 
daughter had nothing, the eſtate being 
the cotinteſs's, and ſhe might give it to 
whom ſhe pleaſed; that ſhe was reſolved 
to be marry'd again, hated her daughter; 
and was going to put het into a+ nun- 
nery. e 
Upon hearing this I changed my tone, 
and loved this charming perſon ſo well, 
that I would not, by depriving her mother 
of all manner of hope, make her my enemy, 
and deprive my ſelf of any opportuni- 
ties of ſeeing her daughter. I told them 
therefore, ſince I perceived they were in 
earneſt, they might tell the counteſs of 
Spine hal, that I had received the propoſi- 
tion with a great deal of acknowledgment :. 
that I had not come to a reſolution about 
marrying, but I had no repugnancy to it, 
and I hoped the thing might be brought 
about with time. They carry'd this an- 
ſwer to the counteſs, who was more zea- 
lous than ever to render her ſelf agreable 
to me, that ſhe might ſhorten the time I 
demanded to think upon it. 
We ſaw one another almoſt every day, 
but J ſeldom came at a ſight of the 
daughter, ſo careful was the mother to 
hide her from me. I ask d to ſee her: I 
could 
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could get no other anſwer, than that fie 
was indiſpos d. I durſt not ſhew the ear- 
neſt deſire I had of the daughter's com 
pany, for feat of giving the mother cauſe 
of ſuſpicion; I therefore went from thence 
every day full of ſorrow, contriving all 

the means I could invent to oblige the mo- 
ther not to conceal her, but I could think 
of none; and all my endeavours were 


_ thrown away upon it. | * 


Her mother told me one day, that ſhe 
had foreſeen her daughter, who had no for- 
tune, might be an obſtacle to her marry- 
ing again, which had made her reſolve to 
put her into a nunnery; that her daughter 
did not at all diſlike it; that ſhe was juſt 
now about to ſend her thither, ſhe being 
to depart on the morrow morning. I was' 
ſtruck almoſt dead with the news, yet 1 
diſſembled my grief, and anſwered, that I 
was glad ſhe had taken fuch precaution; 
but T begged her at leaſt to let me ſee her 
daughter before ſhe tock the veil, and take 
my leave of her. | 6 25 

I faid theſe words with a countenance 
fo reſolute and gay, that her mother never 
miſtruſted on what account I defired' this 
of her: ſhe ſent for her daughter and pre- 
ſented her to me; ſhe was in a garb ſuita- 
ble for theſe that enter into a convent, and 
ſuch as ſhe was to wear there till ſhe be- 


came 
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and I found ſhe was ſenſible of the ſacri- 


fice her mother was about to make of her... 
I perceived I was far gone in love, and 
never hated her mother ſo heartily as I did 


now. 


J looked on her ſo languiſhingly when 1 


ſpoke, that had ſhe taken notice of it ſhe 
might have diſcover d my love. She made 
no anſwer; but caſt ſuch mournful looks 


upon me, that from that minute I reſolved. 


to attempt any thing to hinder her obey- 


ing her mother. 


The mother ſeeing her daughter did 
not ſay a word, and that ſhe appeared ſor- 
rowful, ordered her to withdraw, ſaying, 
ſhe. would not force her againſt her will. 
L took hold of this opportunity to con- 
vince. her, that if ſhe would not put a. 
conſtraint upon her daughter, ſhe muſt not 
make a nun of-her; and that I was ſure. 
by the manner of her behaviour ſhe would 
never go into a convent unleſs ſhe was con- 
rained to do it. I ſaid every thing I could 
on this ſubject, which I thought was likely 
to perſwade the mother that ſhe. would be 
unjuſt and cruel to deal ſo by her daughter. 


I gave her. inſtances. of the judgments, 
which 


came a nun. Yet how lovely did ſhe look l. 
in this innocent dreſs ſorrow was painted 
on her cheeks in the moſt beautiful colours, 
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which had fallen on fathers and mothers 
for treating their children ſo cruelly. In 
ſhort, I omitted nothing that might reach 
her conſcience, ſhould ſhe have no remains 
of tenderneſs left for ſo amiable and lovely 
a child. | 

She reply'd, ſhe was obliged to this, the 
poſture of her affairs being ſuch, that ſhe 
had reaſon to fear no body would marry 
her while ſhe was incumber'd with this 
daughter. Alas! madam, ſaid I, do you 
think if you do me the honour to have 
thoughts of- me, that I will make uſe of 
this as an argument againſt giving my con- 
ſent ? quite contrary, the firſt covenant I 
make with you about our marriage. ſhall 
be that your daughter my live with us. 
Why then, ſaid the counteſs, glad of this 
opportunity fo make me come to the 
point, do not you return your anſwer to 
the propoſals that have been made to you? 
for I muſt freely own, thoſe who propos d 
my marrying of you had my orders tor it. 
She bluſh'd at making this declaration, 
and I ſeem'd in confuſion. I had no in- 
clination for her, nor indeed to marry 
again; but my love for her daughter obli- 
ged me to diſſemble. I invented ſome falſe 
excuſes for not anſwering the propoſitions 
before; and in the end, believing I could 


not otherwiſe prevent her ſending * 
er 
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her daughter to a convent, F gave her hopes 


of marrying her. 

T had no ſooner given her theſe hopes 
than ſhe began again the diſcourſe about 
her daughter, repreſenting to me, that 1 
ought not to oppoſe her deſign of making 
a nun of her. She ſaid, we were not both 
of us rich enough to encumber our ſelves 
with her out of a compliment, and de- 
prive the children we might have of half 
her eſtate. I reply'd, J oppoſed it only be- 
cauſe I ſaw the young lady was averſe to 
it; that I would not conſent to it till I 
had examin'd her vocation, and if I found 
ſhe had a ſufficient call I would join in the 
execution of her deſigns. 

The counteſs of Sinehal anſwered, it 
was imprudent to examine her daughter, 
ſince of a hundred perſons that were put 
into nunneries, there was not one who 
was ſo ſufficiently called as to ſtand ſuch 
an examination in the opinion of a ſenſi- 
ble man; that in ſuch caſes one ought a 
little to go beyond the text, ſince thoſe 
girls who have the leaſt call to religion, 
when once they are ſhut up in a convent, 
do their buſineſs there as well as others ; 
and thus are moſt of our nuns made. 

I argued againſt her, not only becauſe 1 
could not approve her maxims, but be- 
cauſe L was willing to have ſome particu- 
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tar converſation with the daughter; Her 
mother was very. willing I ſhould have 
ſome diſcourſe with her, provided ſhe was 
preſent all the while. I repreſented” to 
her, that her daughter could not ſpeak 
her mind freely in her preſence, and to 
ſatisfy my ſelf in the matter, I muſt have 
no body by when I talk'd with her, that 
ſhe might have liberty to open her ſelf 
without reſtraint, I had much ado to 
bring the counteſs of Spinehal to conſent 
to this private conference with her 
daughter ; not that ſhe had any ſuſpicion 
of my love for her, but out ot a deſire to 
have her ſhut up in a religious houſe, and 
for fear that I ſhould fruſtrate her inten- 
tions. At length ſhe agreed to it, and pro- 
miſed to defer tie departure of her daugh- 
ter till J had talk'd with her about it. 

I was ſo impatient to open my mind to 
this lovely creature, and was fo fearful 
that her mother, notwithſtanding her pro- 
miſe, would ſend her away the next day, 
that I would not put off my diſcourſe a 
moment. It was yet early enough in the 
day to walk, and I propoled to the coun- 
teſs that her daughter and I might take' 
two or three turns in the garden together 
before I went home. The counteſs or- 
dered her to be call'd ; we went into the- 
garden, I had the good fortune = be 
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alone with her; for the mother was hap< 


pily diverted by ſome- buſineſs which fell 
out at that inſtant, and hinder'd her from 
going abroad. Tis 

When young madam Spinehal and I were 
alone together, I look'd on her with a 
languiſhing air, and ſqueezing her by the: 
hand, I told her that her heart was cer- 
tainly inſenſible ſince ſhe could reſolve to 
renounce the world for ever, where ſhe 
might be ſure that a crowd of adorers 
would pay their devotion to her. Alas 
fir, ſaid ſhe, who will be troubled with. 
me ? and are not you your ſelf the cauſe. 
of my being ſent to a convent? for my. 
mother never poſitively reſolved upon it 
till ſhe. had thoughts of marrying you. 
She look'd upon me with ſo much concern 
and tenderneſs when ſhe ſpoke. this, that I 
thought I could never have a better oppor- 
tunity to diſcover my paſſion. Madam, 
ſaid I ro her, my time is precious, I fear 
every minute ous mother will.come and 
interrupt us, for it was with great diffi- 
culty I got leave of her to talk with you; 
hear me. therefore with the utmoſt atten- 


tion you are capable, and be ſo kind as to 


believe, that I will to my death. maintain 
the truths I am going to relate. to you. I. 
adore you, and all my happineſs depends 
on being; belov'd by you, and in poſſeſſing 


you. 
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you. I had not made an acquaintance 
with your mother, if I had not fallen in 
love with you the very minute I firſt ſaw 
you; ſhe has made me propoſals of mar- 
riage on her own account, which I have 
refus'd, only becauſe I can never be any 
body's but yours. 'This day I made her 
a . promiſe to marry her, but it was be- 
cauſe I could not otherwiſe prevail with 


her to put off your departure any longer 


than till to morrow : the terms I require 
of her, it I marry her, are, that ſhe ſhall 
keep you at home, and never ſuffer you to 
be ſhur up in a nunnery. Young: madam 
de Spinehal hearing me talk thus, look'd 
on me with more earneſtneſs than before; 
and believing by my looks that I was fin- 
cere in what I ſaid, ſhe reply'd, ah! fir, 
if what you ſay is true, I may with more 
reaſon than ever affirm, that you will be 
the cauſe of my being ſent to a convent ; 
for if my mother ſhould ever have the leaſt 
{ſuſpicion that you love me, ſhe would im- 
mediately force me to forſake the world; 
and if ſhe ſhould never find it out, is it not 
enough to make me put on the veil, to 
know that you love me, and are about to 
marry my mother? 

Whatever idea I had of young madam 
de Spinabal's wit and merit, I did not ex- 
pect to find in her ſo much as there was 

In 
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in this anſwer; I was charm d, yet far 


from being aſtoniſh'd that a young perſon 
ſhould know ſo much already; I attribu- 
ted only to the goodneſs of her nature, 
and the inclination I fancy'd ſhe had for 
me, all that appeared delicate to me in her 
anſwer. Is it poſſible, ſaid I, that your 
wit, and the ſentiments of your mind, can 
be more engaging even than your beauty, 
Think well on what you have ſaid to me. 
Shall I believe, that if I pretend to marry 
your mother you will be ſorry for it? if 1 
may I am the happieſt of men: I am ſtill 
my own maſter, and will never marry any 
one but you. 3 
Juſt as I had made an end of ſpeaking 
theſe words, I perceiv'd the counteſs co- 
ming towards us; ſhe was ſo near I could 
not {ay any more on that ſubje& ; I only 
told her daughter, I begged ſhe would 
conſider on what I had ſaid, and then 
ſwore I would never be any body's but 
hers: but changing the diſcourſe, I ſaid 
aloud to her mother, ſhe came upon us 
too ſoon, but however I knew enough of 
her daughter's mind, to be ſatisfy'd ſhe 
was averſe to a convent life. Her mother 
hearing this frown'd upon her ; the daugh- 
ter held down her head, and making a 
low courteſy, ſaid, ſhe was ready to go 
-when ſhe pleaſed, and then — g 
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The counteſs thereupon addreſſing her 


ſelf ro me, ſaid cheartully, well, fir, you 
have heard from her own mouth that ſhe 


is ready to go. Is not that a ſign of a 
ſufficient call: I reply'd, no, madam, ſhe 


has certainly no mind to be a nun; and 


what ſhe ſaid was only out of reſpe& to 
you. How, {ir, did ſhe tell you fo, re- 


ply'd the counteſs? I anſwered, no ma- 


dam, but I am ſure of it. 
She then fell into a violent paſſion a- 
gainſt her daughter, and behav'd her ſelf 


in ſuch a manner, that it gave me freſh in- 
dignation againſt ſo wicked a woman. I 


endeavour'd to appeaſe her by arguments 
drawn from reaſon and conſcience ; yet 


all that I could get from her was, that ſhe 


ſaw her daughter's intereſts were dearer to 
me than her own; and ſince I uſed her 
ſo ſhe could not believe I thad any reſpect 
for her, without which we ſhould be both 
miſerable in our marriage. I anſwer d, 
that the matter in diſpute was not of the 
nature of thoſe things in which complacen- 
cy is allowable; that her honour and her 
conſcience equally obliged her not to ſa- 
crifice her daughter; and it was I who 
had moſt reaſon to complain of her want 
of complacency, if ſhe perſiſted in denying 
me the ſatisfaction I demanded, 


When 
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When ſhe found I continued to deſire 
that ſhe would keep her daughter at home 
a little while longer, ſhe promis'd ſhe 
would do ſo; and further, that nothing 
ſhould be done in relation to her without 
my conſent. I left her after ſhe had given 
me this promiſe, and did not conſider, 
that perhaps ſhe might deceive me, ſo haſty 
was I to be alone that T might meditate 
at my eaſe on my converſation with young 
madam de Spinehal. Sore 

The more I reflected thereon, the more 
I flatter'd my ſelf that ſhe certainly had 
an inclination for me; and I could ſee no- 
thing to the contrary in all her diſcourſe, 
'The terms her mother and I were upon 
gave me no manner of diſquiet ; and I did 
not much heſitate about breaking my word 
with her: all the difficulty was how to 
get her daughter out of her hands, and to 
bring her to marry me without her mo- 
ther's conſent ; for I had no repugnancy to 
marriage as ſoon as I imagin d that ſo love- 
ly a perſon, with whom I was paſſio- 
nately in love, deſired I would marry 
her. | 

I ſpent the night in contemplating on 
the pleaſure of loving and being beloved ; 
I was impatient to have day return, that 
I might go to the dutcheſs's, hoping to 
meet with another opportunity to ſee her 

daughter, 
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daughter, to aſſure her again that my 
heart was entirely her's, and concert mea- 


ſures for our marriage; but I was ſcarce 
up before I received this letter from her 


mother. 
M Y Daughter would go, and I was not ſo 
much her miſtreſs as to be able to hinder 
her. I never ſaw any body in my life more 
zealous. Du ſee now that ſhe told you ſhe 
was not willing to enter into a convent only to 
amuſe you. It was in vain for me to deſire 
her to put off her departure, ſhe would not 
hearken either to my reaſons or my tears ; for 
1 own, I could not help weeping to fee her fo 
obſtinately bent on ſuch a reſolution: I hope 
you will come and comfort me. 8 


The firſt lines of this letter made ſuch 
an impreſſion on me I could ſcarce read it 
through : I immediately got on horſe-back, 
not to ride to the counteſs of Spinehal's, 
but to poſt after her daughter. I had 
heard what convent ſhe was intended for, 
and hoped to meet her on the road, or to 
arrive there as ſoon as ſhe. 

I rode as faſt as I conld, and not meet- 
ing her on the way, I went to the nunne- 
ry which was about nine leagues from my 
houſe, I was told ſhe was not yet come; 
I ſuppoſed ſhe had taken another road, anc 

Vol. II. L I lay 
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with an air of indifterency I added, well, 
.madam, 


{I ſtay'd for her coming. I asked for the mac 
abbeſs, and finding her to be a very diſ- was 
-creet woman, I thought I might do well nor, 
in prepoſſeſſing her with the counteſs -f | my 
Spinehal's reaſons for ſending her daugh- T 
ter thither: I aſſured her T knew, from a went 
very good hand, that the young lady had belie 
no manner of inclination for ſuch a retired I aß 
lite; and that ſhe obeyed her mother with howe 
great reluctancy. The abbeſs thank d me there 
Fe my information, promiſing not to re- more 
ceive her if it was as I laid. had ſ 
In the mean while no young madam de ways 
Spine hal came; I waited for her all day to her c 
no purpoſe. Night coming on, and ſee- when 
ing there was no. likelihood of her arrival, her r 
I began to ſuſpe& her mother had given me was g 
a falſe alarm; that her daughter was not near \ 
departed, and that all ſhe had done was from 1 
to ſce how I would behave on this occa- words 
fion. I mounted my horſe again, forbid- it wa 
ding my ſervants to ſay a word of my ihoulc 
journey to the convent ; and gave out, kept tl 
when T returned home, that I had buſt to my 
neſs elſewhere. I arrivd at my houſe a- things 
bout break of day, I reſted an hour or need c 
two, and then went to wait on the coun- her, F 
teſs. I told her I could not come ſooner, endeave 
having been engag'd all'the day before at daught, 
a neighbour's about an urgent affair: and tor me 
put m 
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madam, your daughter is gone then. I 
was very well ſatisty'd in my ſelf ſhe was 
not, or elſe I ſhould not have been ſo much 
my own maſter. 

The counteſs anſwered, yes, fir, ſte 


went the minute I ſent you word of it. I 


believed ſhe ſtill had a mind to try. me, 
I affected to ſeem very little concerned; 
however the thing was but to true, and 
there was no daughter to be ſeen any 
more at her houſe. I askK'd whether ſhe 
had ſent her to the convent for which ſhe al- 
ways deſign d her? ſhe reply'd, ſhe had not; 
her daughter having choſen another, and 
when ſhe went away carneltly intreated 
her never to tell me to what nunnery ſhe 
was gone, becauſe ſhe was not willing to 
hear what I had to ſay to diſſwade her 
rom it. I imagin'd the counteſs put theſe 
words into her daughter's mouth, and that 
i: was ſhe who was not willing that I 
mould know what was become of her. I 
kept the ſorrow and ſurprize I was in ſtill 
to my ſelf, and ſaid to the counteſs, ſince 
things were gone ſo far, there was no 
need of making any more words about 
ner. However I ſpared no pains in the 
endeavour to get out of her where her 
daughter was gone; but it was impoſſible 
tor me to learn any thing by my inquiries. 
put my ſervants on examining her's, and 
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they · were as unſucceſsful with them; none 
of her domeſticks knew any thing of the 

matter. | | 
I return'd to my houſe very melancho- 
ly, and the next day ſent to all the mo- 
naſteries in the kingdom, to learn news of 
young madam de Sine hal, but I could make 
no diſcovery. I went no more to her mo- 
ther's; ſhe was ſurpris'd, and often ſent 
to deſire to ſee me. 1 excuſed my ſelf at 
firſt on ſeveral pretences; but at laſt I gave 
her to underſtand thatT wonld be no more 
troubled with her viſits and letters: I could 
- never bring my ſelf to marry, or even to 
viſit her, after ſhe had dealt ſo unhandſom- 
ly by me, and ſo unnaturally by her. daugh- 
ter; that I was ſtill fatisfy'd ſhe had ſa- 
crificed her; and the little notice ſhe had 
taken of my advice on that occaſion, was 
a warning to me not to venture on a wo- 
man who ſet up for governing before mar- 
riage. Beſides I had no great inclination 
to haye a third wife, and not much money 
to tempt her. The counteſs came to ſce 
me two or three days after I ſent her that 
letter, and addreſſing her ſelf ſeriouſly to 
me, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was willing to deliver 
with her own hand a letter her daughter 
had ſent me, by which I ſhould be con- 
,vincd of the injuſtice of my reproaches. I 
took the letter very haſtily, and read as 

follows. wh 
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D not give your ſelf any trouble, fir, to 

inquire where Jum. Dou ſhall not know it 
till I have taken the veil. I ſaw by my conuer- 
ſation vith you, that you were an obſtacle to 
what heaven required of me; and if I ſhewed * 


' any averfion to the life I am about to embrace, - 


it was only to get rid of you the more eafily. 
My mother had no ſhare in my reſolutions, and © 
as ſuch you ought to continue your eſteem for 
her; I even conjure you, from the bottom of 

my heart, nit to defer the accompliſhment of 
your former purpoſes, and I ſhall every day pray 
heaven to give them a bleſſing. -. 


I had never ſeen young madam de Spine- - 
bal's hand, yet I believed, when I read 
the letter, that it was fictitious; or if ſhe 
wrote it, that ſhe was forc'd to it, I diſ- 
cover'd my thoughts to the counteſs; ſhe 
was in a violent paſſion with me there- 
upon and we parted very much diſſatisfy d 
with each other. Three or four days af- 
terwards I let her know my affairs would 
not permit me to matry again. TRL 

This woman, who had a love for me, 
threaten'd to make me repent the breaking 
my promiſe with her: and I underſtood 


ſhe had diſcovered ſome papers, which ſhe 


intended to make uſe of to deprive me of 
my eſtate, in ſetting ſome ſharping law- 
= 8s yers - 
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yers upon me; who pretended part of my 
eſtate belonged to them, for ſome old 
mortgage with which it was incumber'd, 
and which had been made over to them. 

I ſhould have been ruin'd if they had 
depriv'd/me of this part of my eſtate they 
pretended to have a right to : and being 
very little acquainted with ſuch intricate 
affairs, I was afraid of falling into the 
hands of fuch villainous fellows. I loſt 
no time in asking counſel whether their 
pretentions were well founded, and went 
immediately to Paris to conſult about this 
law ſuit. 

The only thing I wanted to make me 
quite weary of the world was a ſuit of 
law. I went to council, and tho' they 
aſſured me my adverſaries pretentions were 
unjuſt, yet they told me 1 had great rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſive of ſome trick. It 
ſtartled me to hear what a prodigious 
number of declarations and pleas, bills 
and anſwers I muſt go through with, ro 
get the better of my adverſaries, and how 
much money it would coſt me; and the 
counteſs having underhand acquainted me, 
that it I would marry her ſhe would put 
me in a way to clear my felt of them all. 
I thought it convenient to hearken again 
to her propoſitions; for as odious and 


vexatious as a marry'd life is, a tedious: 
and 
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and litigious ſuit of law appear d to me: 
{till more intollerable. 13 

I. had not all this while forgot young 
madam de Spinehal, whom I loved as much 
as ever. I had read the letter her mother 
gave me from her above a hundred times 
over, and was always fully perſwaded that 
either ſhe did not write it, or did it by con- 
ſtraint. 6 | 

As great a deſire as I had to poſleſs*: 
her, I was always ſo delicate in my paſ- 
fion, that to deliver her from a condition 
of life to which I knew ſhe had an aver- 
fion, I could reſolve even to marry het” 
mother. This obliged me, when we tal-- 
ked again of our marriage, to require 
the counteſs de Spinehal to ſend for her 
daughter home. She engaged to ſatisfy 
me therein, and promis'd, that as ſoon as 
we were marry'd, I ſhould have a ſight of 
her, and fhe ſhould not be a nun. I inſi- 
ſted on ſeeing her firſt, and promiſed on 
my honour to conſummate our marriage as 
ſoon as I ſaw her daughter. | 

This muſt be owned to be an heroick 
action, to give the mother an aflurance of 
marriage, only to have the ſatisfation to 
free her daughter from ſuch miſerable bon- 
dage. I loved her well enough to prefer 
her intereſts to my own, and believing the 
marriage would clear my hands of a trou- 
L 4 bleſome:' 
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bleſome law-ſuit, I found a double conve- 
nience in it, viz, to oblige my miſtreſs, 
and ſettle my own affairs. But the iſſue 
of this affair will prove, that the laſt con- 
ſideration weighed little in compariſon 
with the firſt. | 
While I ſtay'd at Paris, and was diſpu- 
ting with the counteſs de Spinehal's agents 
about the condition, without which I was 
reſolved not to conclude our marriage, I 
received à letter from that lady, wherein 
ſhe informed me that ſhe was in deſpair, 
the death of her daughter having put it 
out of her power to give me the ſatisfac- 
tion I deſired; that the poor girl dy'd four 
days before, and her death was attributed 
to her too fervent zeal for the auſterities 
of her religion. 

Is ſhe dead? cry'd I, when I read the 
letter; it is not the auſterities of a religi- 
gious life that caus d it, it is her mother's 
cruelty, and can I marry her after this? no, 
let me be ruind firſt, ſhe ſhall never be 
my wiſe. OSes, 
L return'd no anſwer to the counteſs de 
Spinehal's letter, I was too much taken up 
by the extream grief that ſeiz d me on this 
ſad news. I was afflicted to death, and 
could never put the mournful image of this 
amiable perfor. out of my mind, fancying 
T {aw her dying of grief and deſpair, in a 
| condition 


[29] 
condition quite contrary to her inclina- 
tions. 

I told the counteſs de Spinehal's friends 
that I ſhould think no more of the mar- 
riage ; that my cauſe was good, and that 
I would ſpend the laſt penny I had in the 
world in defending it. The counteſs de 
Spinehal by this time had found out that I 
was in love with her daughter; ſhe had 
alſo heard that I had ſought after her in a 
convent, whither I thought ſhe would be 
ſent; the abbeſs, to whom I related her 
daughter's caſe, having — her informa- 
tion of my viſit and diſcourſe. | 

I heard no more talk of her afterwards ; 
September came on, and my cauſe was put 
oft till Martinmas, by which means I had 
leiſure to return home. I was ſo melan- 
choly, that I took pleaſure in endeavou- 
ring to find out any the leaſt occaſion to 
divert my thoughts. An old kinſman of 
mine was governor of a city in the pro- 
vince of Anjou, I refolvd to pay him a 
viſit in my way home; I ſtay'd with him 
ſome time, and one day going out of the 
church of a nunnery in that city, at which 
we had been at maſs together, a fervant 
belonging to the convent whiſper'd me in 
the ear, that there was a perſon belonging 
to that convent who had ſeen me at 


church, and deſired ſhe might ſpeak with 
L 5 me. 
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me, I ask'd where the was? and leaving 
my kinſman, I was conducted by the ſer- 
vant into a parlour, where I found a nun, 
who ask'd me, without throwing up her 
veil, whether I knew the counteſs de Spine- 
hals daughter? I demanded, with ſome 
concern, if ſhe her ſelf knew her. Alas! 
fir, ſaid ſhe, I had reaſon to know her, 
ſince ſhe dy'd in my arms. She talk'd fo 
much. of you, that knowing you- were 
here, made me have the curioſity to ſee 
you. Ah! madam, ſaid I, to whom do 
you {peak ? know you, madam, how dear- 
ly I lovd young madam de Spinehal ? 1 
could not forbear weeping, and immedi- 
ately upon ſaying theſe words I fell back- 
wards into a chair that was near me. 
The nun reply'd, however, fir, the poor 
young lady complain'd of you for not 
letting her, hear from you; and nothing 
troubled her ſo much as that you ſhould 
forget her. She likewiſe told me the diſ- 
courſe that paſs'd between ye the day 
before ſhe came hither ; and ſhe expected 
that you would at leaſt have inform'd 
your felt what was become of her. I then 
told the nun all that I had done to find 
out the place ſhe was gone to; and that 
when I heard the news of her death. I was 
even abcut to, marry her mother, purely to 
hinder her being ſhut up in a convent. 


That 
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That was not the way, ſaid the nun, to 
pleaſe the counteſs de Spinehals daughter; 
It 1s well ſhe is dead, for ſhe certainly 
would never have forgiven your marrying” 
her mother. F perceive, ſaid I, to the 
nun, that young madam de Spinehal con- 
ceal'd nothing from you; and what you 
ſay agrees ſo well with what ſhe told me- 
her ſelf, that you muſt be acquainted with: 
all her thoughts, She made anſwer, yes, 
fir, I knew all the ſecrets of her ſoul, and 
will tell you, if it will be any pleaſure to 
you, that it was only the little hopes ſhe 
had of being your's, that determin'd her 
to put on the veil. She thought of you at 
her laſt gaſp, and when ſhe dy'd, ſhe left 
me a ſmall preſent which ſh: begged of 
me to give to you if ever I ſhould happen 
to ſee you ; I will go and look for it, and 
am very well aſſured you will have as great 
a love for that as you could have for her. 
The nun went out, deſiring me to ſtay a 
moment, I meditated with pleaſure on 
her laſt words: what can this preſent be, 
ſaid I to my felt, which I ſhall love as 
well as her? is it not that young madam 
de Spinehal is not dead, and it is ſhe her 
ſelf whom ſhe is gone to fetch? I never 
was ſo agitated in my life; and the more 
I flatter'd my hopes, the more I fear'd to be 


diſappointed. 
The 
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The nun came back, and asked me, me; 
ſmiling, what I would give her for the pre- whicl 
ſent ſhe was going to make me; and then I mig 
turning her ſelf about to the parlour door, to me 
ſaid, enter madam ; come out of your away 
grave. conve 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the motions of ver | 
my ſoul at that inſtant, I ſaw young ma- vell ; 


dam de Spiuebal enter. My tears, my 
ſighs, my joy, and my tranſport, depriv'd 
me of the uſe of my ſpeech ; the uſe of my 
eyes only was left, and I was yet afraid 
leaſt they deceived me. Though young 
madam de Spizehal was almoſt in the ſame 


condition as I was, yet her ſeeing me thus I cor 
help'd to recover her ; and having ſooner ask'd 
than I the liberty of her tongue, ſhe told migh 
me, ſhe rejoyced to ſee me ſo ſenſible of ked | 
any that had reſpect to her; and that the {tirre 
news of her death had afflited me ſo the | 
much, as to give me joy at finding her your 
alive. 1; f 

[ will not enter into the detail of our I ſhc 
converſation. She ſaid ſhe had heard wha 
what her mother had wrote to impoſe up- do t 
on me, and that ſhe was about to ſend N 
to Paris to undeceive me; but was glad that 
fortune had help'd her to a more agreable I he: 
means of informing me of the truth. She yet 
was amazd to hear I had received any trou 
{ach letter from her as her mother gave ence 


me; 
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me; and we perceiv'd it was an artifice 
which ſhe made uſe of to deceive me that 
I might forget her daughter. She related 
to me in what manner her mother ſent her 
away; that ſhe her {elf knew not to what 
convent ſhe was going; that ſhe could ne- 
ver bring her ſelf to think of taking the 
veil ; that her mother was in deſpair about 
it, and would never let her hear from her; 
that ſhe had been told ſhe was ſhortly ta 
be marry'd to me, and then ſhe would be 
ſent for home. I gave her to underſtand 
what reaſons I had for giving her mother 
theſe hopes: ſhe reply'd ſhe wonder'd how 
I could reſolve on ſuch an extremity, and 
ask'd if I was not my own maſter, and 
might not marry whom I pleas'd: I tal- 
ked to her of the law-ſuit which had been 
{tirred up againſt me, and I perceived by 
the little notice ſhe took of it, that the 
young lady had more reſolution than 
I; for ſhe ſaid plainly, that if I loved her 
I ſhould think only of her, and not value 
what her mother and my adverſaries could 
do to me. 
| Now it was that I became convinc'd 
that my youthful days were over; for tho 
I heartily; loved young madam de Sinehul, 
yet I did not care to bring my ſelf into 
trouble by marrying her; and my experi- 
ence of the ill conſequence of thoſe en— 
gagements 
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gagements in which we only conſult our 
paſſions; ballanc'd a little the precipitation 
of. my deſires. | 
I aſſured young madam de Spinetal 1 
would marry no body but her; that I 
would endeavour to ſucceed in ſich a 
manner that neither her reputation nor 
mine might ſuffer by it: however, in cafe 
I ſhould not. be able to bring matters a- 
bout as I deſir'd, yet I promis d to marry: 
her at all hazards. We then concerted 
meaſures how to write to one another, 
and agreed that no body ſhonld know I 
had ſeen her. 

I.could not however: refrain ſpeaking of 
her to my kinſman; I believed young ma- 


dam de Spinehal, living in a town of which 


he was governor, he might be ſerviceable 


to her. I recommended her to his protec- 


tion in my abſence, and inform'd him of 
the terms we were. upon, telling him that. 
J regarded her as a perſon who was to be 
my wife. He promis'd to viſit her, and 
that ſhe. ſhould command every thing in 
his power. I ſaw the young lady once- 
more, and having taken my leave of her 
went home. 

The counteſs de Spizehal preſently had 
information that I had ſeen her daughter ; 
and fearing I might take her from the con- 
vent, ſhe ſent perſons to fetch her home, 

though 
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though in truth her orders were to car- 
ry her to another convent. Young ma- 
dam de Spinehal receiving this order from 
her mother refuſed to obey it, and made 
uſe of the authority of the governor to 
prevent it's being put in execution. He 
had ſeen her ſeveral times after my depar- 
ture, but inſtead of talking to her on my 
behalf he ſpoke for himſelf. He grew in love 
with her, and propos'd to marry her. He 
was ſo old I could never have miſtruſted 
he would play me ſuch a trick, 

He told thoſe whom the counteſs de 
Spine hal had ſent for her daughter, that he 
could not permit them to take her away 
from him, for he was going to marry her; 
and wrote at the ſame time to the counteſs 
her mother to ask her conſent ; adding, if 
ſhe refuſed it he would however marry her ; 
for the thing was now gone too far to be 
broke off. 

The counteſs de Spinehal had in this a 
fair occaſion to be revenged on me, if ſhe 
would improve it : ſhe need only give her 
conſent to the governor's marrying her 
daughter, or let him do it without telling 
me any thing of the matter ; but ſhe was 
leſs atraid of my. ſeeing my miſtreſs than of 
her daughter's marrying. She ſent me the 
old governor's letter, and with it one of her 
own, ſignifying, that ſhe would do no- 
thing 
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thing in the affair without conſulting me. 
She knew very well, that ſince I was fo 
much in love with her daughter, I ſhould 
readily join with her in the endeavour to 
hinder this marriage, and that was all ſhe 
wanted. | 

I cannot expreſs the paſſion I was in 
at hearing how the governor had betray'd 
me ; and my aſtoniſhment that I had no 
news upon this occaſion from young ma- 
dam de Sinehal : I return d no anſwer to 
the counteſs's letter, but went immedi- 
ately to hinder my old kinſman's marrying 
my miſtreſs; J arriv'd at his ſeat where 
he liv'd, and appear'd as if I was come 


again to viſit him in return from Paris I 


{aid nothing to him, nor he to me, of his 
intended marriage; he thought I had not 
known any thing of it, and entertain- 
ed me very kindly. I ask'd him what 
news of young madam de Spinehal ; he 
told me he knew not any, for he could ne- 
ver come to the ſight of her, the ſuperior 
of the convent having lately received or- 
ders from her mother to let no body ſee 
her. I miſtruſted what reaſon he had to 
talk thus, and went to ſatisfy my ſelf fur- 
ther from ker own mouth. When I came 
to the convent I ask'd for her, and was 
told ſhe was not to be ſpoke with. I de- 
ſired to ſpeak with the nun with —_— 
ha 
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had ſeen her ; ſhe came and inform'd. me 
that young madam de Sinehal was to be 
marryd to the governor in two days 
time; that the articles were ſigned and 
ſealed, and ſhe would ſee no perſon till 
then, I likewiſe inquir'd whether ſhe 
had no repugnancy to this marriage, and 
it ſhe had forgot me; the nun anſwered, 
I ought to know the, inconſtancy of wo- 
men; that fhe believ d young madam de 
SHinehal continu'd to haye a reſpe& and 
kindneſs for me ; but that having told her 
my ſelf that there were many difficul- 
ties lying in the way to my marrying her, 
ſhe did not think fit to prefer an uncertain 
ſettlement to this which has now offer d; 
which, beſides will be much more to her 
advantage than any thing ſhe could pro- 
poſe to her ſelf by marrying me. =_ 

I complain'd, L fell into a paſſion, I ear- 
neſtly intreated the nun to endeavour that 
I might have a fight of young madam de 
Sinehal to hear my doom from her own. 
lips; aſſuring her, it ſhe was ſo reſolvd 1 
would not oppoſe her marriage. The nun 
went, or made as if ſhe went to ask whe- 
ther ſhe would ſee me. A moment after ſhe 
came back to tell me, ſhe could not prevail 
with her to come, but that ſhe had deſired 
her to engage me, if I had yet any reſpect 


left for her, not to diſturb a marriage, 
| which 
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which in the preſent poſture of affairs, was 
ſo neceſſary to ſecure her from the perſe- 
cutions of her mother. 


I believ'd the nun had been brib'd ; and 
could never perſwade my ſelf that young 
madam de Spinehal was thus chang'd, I 
poſſible I would ſpeak 


reſolv'd if it was 
to her. I inquir'd firſt of the ſervant who 


brought me to the nunnery on which ſide 
her apartment was; and when I had the 
neceſlary- informations of the place, I en- 


deavour ꝗᷓ to find out a way to get into the 
convent without being perceiv'd by any 
one. I knew a gardener who uſed to 
work there every day; I found him our, 
and offer d him money. to carry me into 
the convent with him, diſguis'd like his 
man : my money prevail'd, and putting 
on a frock, like his ſervant, .I enter'd the 
urea with him, no body diſcovering who 
was. 

I was not ſo blind but J could ſee the 
folly for a man of my age to be guilty of 
ſuch a weak inconſiderate action, which 
would hardly have been forgiven in a 


young man; I apprehended the danger I 
expoſed my ſelf to if I had been diſcove- 
red; and what an injury this diſguiſe 
would have been to young madam de Spine- 
hal's reputation; but as I had reſoly'd to 
marry her, I was ſo far from ſeeing the - 

conſe- 
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conſequences of my deſign, that I ſhould 
not have been ſorry even if I had been 
diſcover'd ; becauſe I believed after ſuch a 
diſcovery young madam de Spinehal would, 
for more reaſons than one, have been obli- 
ged to abandon all thoughts cf any other 
marriage. 

I was ſcarce got into the garden before 
I] eſpy'd her near me in a ſhady walk, 
with the nun who was her confident ; I 
made as if I was cutting the branches of 
the trees in a corner of that walk; I 
ſtay d behind a buſh, and ſeem d to buſy 
my {elf ſometimes in clipping the hedges, 
ſometimes in digging the earth, hoping 
from the place where I was to hear part 
of their converſation. They faw me, but 
taking me for the gardener's man they 
continu'd their walk and their diſcourſe, 
I hear'd enough to underſtand young ma- 
dam de Spinehal was not ſo much altered 
as they would: have perſwaded me ; for ſhe 
feem'd much offended at the nun who was 
with her, becauſe ſhe would not let her 
ſee me. She told her, that it was to no 
purpoſe for her to ſay, that the marriage 
with the governor would be very advanta- 


gious to her; that ſhe ſhould marry him 


much againſt her inclination, and believed 
fhe could be much more happy with me. 


I was 
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I was glad to hear her ſentiments; my 


love thereupon became more violent, and 


I fancy'd it was not impoſſible to find out 
an opportunity to hide my ſelf in her 
chamber, for that was the only place 
where J believ'd I could talk to her with- 
out witneſſes. I retired from the walk 
where they . were diſcourſing, and ſtaying 
Tome time longer in the garden, I inſpec- 
ted that part of the convent where I had 
been informed her apartment was; 1 

ceived the door of a ſtaircaſe that led me 
to it was open. I went in at this door, 


and up ſtairs without meeting any body; 
and my good fortune would, that the firſt 


chamber theſe ſtairs led me to ſhould be 
2 chamber of young madam de Spine- 
The door was latch'd. I open d it and 
knew that it was her chamber by ſome 
cloaths which I had ſeen her wear ; bur I 
was more fully convinc'd thereof, when 
going farther into the room I found a ſcru- 
toir open, where-ſhe had begun a letter, 
which I perceiv'd could be written to no 


body but my ſelf. It contain'd' theſe 
words: 


7 Hough I am adviſed to forget you, I can- 
not bring my ſelf to it; and I muſt at 
leaſt let you know, that if I give way to the 
reaſons 
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reaſons alledged to induce me to marry monſieur 
—, it hath not been but after great 


ftruggles ; that I conſent to this marriage only 


becauſe you have not given me ſufficient hopes 
of your; and finally, that my heart wall be 
always the ſame. 


There were after theſe ſeveral lines 


ſcratch'd out, the meaning of which 1 
did not attempt to diſcover, becauſe I had 


read enough to put in execution a thought 
which at that inſtant came into my head. 
I took up a pen and wrote the following 


.on the ſame paper below her writing. 


I F you only conſent to the marriage propos d 
to you becauſe I have not given you Joe 
cient hopes that I will marry you, I am ſure 
you will think of marrying no other perſon ; for 
1 ſwear by all that is ſacred, that I am ready 
to marry you, ; 


Having written theſe lines I put the pa- 
per where I found it, and returned into 


the garden where ſhe was ſtill walking. I 


was not willing to ſtay longer in the cham- 
ber, not ſo much out of fear of being diſ- 
.cover'd, as out of a defire to ſee what. 
effect my writing would produce: I ſup- 
pos'd if ſhe lov'd me ſhe would rejoyce to 
find in ſuch an extraordinary manner, that 
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it would be owing to her ſelf if ſhe did not 
marry me; and that after this aſſurance ſhe 
would have the courage and the canſtancy 
to defer at leaſt the marriage with the go- 
vernor, till ſhe was ſatisfy d of the ſince- 
rity of my proteſtation. 

I went out of the convent with the gar- 
dener, who was ſo well pleas'd to find 
that no ill came of what he had done for 
me, that he promiſed to do as much 
whenever I would have him. I went home 
to my old rival, who ask'd from whence 
I came. I told him from making a viſit 
to one of his neighbours, who had infor- 
med me of a piece of news, which I ſhould 
have been willing to have had from his 
own mouth; that I was glad to hear he. 
was going to marry young madam de Spine- 
hal; that he was in the wrong to hide it 
trom me, for he might imagine in the pre- 
ſent poſture of my affairs, I could not, 
with any hopes of being happy, think of 
marrying her; and he could not pleaſe me 
more than in doing for her what I ſhould 
have been glad to have done my ſelf had 
it been in my power, - 

The good man believ'd I talk'd fincere- 
ly; and to pay my civility with another, 
he told me he had not entertain'd any 
thoughts of marrying young madam de 
Hinehal, without I ſhould conſent thereto ; 
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and ſince I approved of it he. invited me 
to the wedding, promiſing to carry me to 
her the next day. He was as good as his 
word, the next day we went to the con- 


vent and inquired for her; nothing could 
have happen'd more lucky to my wiſhes. 
I long'd to ſee how ſhe would behave her 


ſelf towards me, and what effect the few 
lines I wrote. at the bottom of her letter 
had upon her. | * 5 

She came, and ſeem'd to me to appear 
with an air of content: the old governor 
told her he had acquainted me with their 
marriage; that I expreſſed a great deal of 
ſatisfaction thereupon, and that he kept 
me to be at their wedding. She miſtruſted 
that I diſſembled with him, and anſwered, 
ſhe ſuppos d whenever ſhe marry'd 1 ſhould 
be at the wedding. She look'd upon me 
when ſhe ſaid theſe words, and I under- 
ſtood by it ſhe had read my letter; and 
by ſaying I ſhould be at her wedding 
whenever ſhe marry'd, ſhe meant to let me 
know ſhe expected 1 would marry her. We 
thus for ſome time kept up a converſation, 
of which ſhe and I only knew the true 
meaning ; for tho' we ſeem'd to talk of the 


governor's marriage, we two meant our 


own. This was not enough to ſatisfy her 
curioſity, ſhe was impatient to know how 
J came to write thoſe lines underneath her 

my on; 
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own. but the governor did not give us an 


opportunity to explain our ſelves: all that 
ſhe could do was, when we went out to 
ask me how long I had been a conjurer. I 


anſwered, if ſhe would be on the morrow 
in her chamber, while the nuns were at 
chappel, I would make her acquainted 


with my witchcraft. | 
The next day I went to find out my 


gardener again. Having diſguis'd my ſelf 


as before, I enter'd the convent with him, 


and about the time I appointed young ma- 


dam de Spinehal to ſee her, I went up to 
her chamber ; ſhe was alone, and was as 
much amazed to ſee me as if I had been a 
ſpirit. I related how I before got into her 
chamber, and had over heard her diſcourſe 
while ſhe was walking with her friend 
in the garden. She then told me how ſhe 
was ſurpriz d to ſee my letter there; that 
ſhe miſtruſted I had been in her chamber, 
but ſhe would let no body know it, be- 
cauſe the nuns earneſtly preſs d her to mar- 
ry the governor, hoping that if ſhe was 
his wife it might be the better for them; 
that they had no other reaſon for being 
againſt me. She aſſured me ſhe ſhould al- 
ways have à value for me; and tho' ſhe 
had marry'd the governor, ſhe ſhould not- 
withſtanding, have ſtill lov'd me. She 
asked me after this what meaſures I _ 
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ded to take in order to marry her. I told 
her-I knew of no other but to catry her off. 


This propoſal did not pleaſe her, and ſhe- 


was diſputing with her ſelf, whether ſhe, 
ſhould conſent to it, when we were inter- 
rupted. | 


It was an old nun who came to ſee her. 
I could not hide my ſelf, and the good. 


woman was very much ſurpriz d to find 


the gardener's. man was in young madam 


de Spinehals chamber: ſhe ſaid I had 
brought her. ſome flowers ; the old nun 
grumbled, and turn'd me out, threatning 
to complain of me, and. to. have me for- 


bidden the houſe. Thus was I forc'd to 


withdraw, without being able to come to 


any concluſion with my miſtreſs. Ho. 


ever I doubted not ſhe would find out ex- 
cules to break off her marriage with the 
governor. 

The next day the gardener that intro- 
duc'd me into the convent, brought me a. 
letter from young madam de Spinehal. He 
inform'd me the good mother who found. 
me in my miltreſs's chamber had made a 
great noiſe at this adventure, and that he 
was order d never to let me come into the 
convent more, and that himſelf was for- 
bidden the houſe about it. The letter I 
receiv d from young madam de Sinehal 1s 
as follows. 
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29 U were willing, out of friendſhip to me, 
to marry my mother, may not I hope, that 
out of the ſame conſideration, you will let me 
marry monfieur de ; think on it. The 
-way you propos d to me is very dangerous, and 
if jon fhould Jueceed in carrying me off jou 
would not be the better for it: my mother wil 


ſpare no pains to annul the marriage, becauſe 


of its being fo irregulur; ſhe would continue 
to proſecute you about your eſtute. In ſhort, I 
cannot flatter my ſelf that ſuch a defign would 
ever end happily, and T ſhould be ſorry to be 
the cauſe of all the troubles to which you may 
be expoſed. I ſwear, that tho I marry mon- 
ffeur de —, I will never ceaſe loving you. 
Ile is ſo old he cannot live long, and if he 
dies I ſhall be in a condition to marry you with 
out controul. I tell you freely my thoughts, 
and aſſure you, it is not without a great deal 
of difficulty that I reſolve on this marriage: 
but in my opinion it is the beſt thing I can do 
for you and for my ſelf, If I have not the 
pleaſure of being your wife, I ſhall have the 
fatisfaftioa of ſeeing you every day; and if 
you take never ſo little care to deceive the good 
man, you may be as much his friend as his 
wife's. Fir heaven's ſake let us not put all 
things to hazard to come together : we may 
lode one another without. that. Think how 
much. this ſettlement is for my intereſt, and 
commi- 
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commiſerate the misfortunes this will free me 
from, if it has your conſent ; for 1 will do there- 
in only what you approve of, being, deſirous my 
Fate ſhould depend upon you. | | 


It this had happen'd in the time of my 
youthful adventures, I ſhould have be- 
liev d the letter had been a ſign of my mi- 
ſtreſs's changing her mind, and ſhould 
have ventur'd every thing to hinder her 
purpoſe : but I was older, and I could 
not hide from my ſelf that there was a 
great deal of reaſon in what ſhe ſaid : I 
was even pleas' d with it, and hop'd, if I 
was ſo couragions as to yield her up to 
another, ſhe would find out a way to make 
me amends. In ſhort, partly out of deli- 
cacy, partly out of reaſon, and partly from 
other more ſenſual motives, I reſolvd to 
conſent to her propoſals, It was the molt 
ad vantagious match tor her; and I thought 
it was not to love with delicacy 17 
to hinder her good fortune. This reaſon 
weighed moſt with me; the reſt were of 
little conſideration in compariſon with her 
intereſts. i 

I wrote her all that, was neceſſary to 
convince her of the delicacy and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of my paſſion. She was charm d 
with my manner of treating her, and in 
return was more kind and obliging than 
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When I forbore croſſing her marriage it 


ſoon took effect, and ſhe had the ſatisfac- 
tion alſo to marry with her mother's con- 
ſent; for the counteſs de Spinehal hearin 

was at my old kinſman's houſe, was ſo 
ſure of my hindring the match, that ſhe 
wrote-word ſhe would join in it. But ſhe 
was ſtrangely ſutpriz'd to hear her daugh- 
ter marry d him two days after ſhe recei- 
ved her approbation; that J alſo was at 
the wedding, and endeavour d to bring. it 
about. | | 5 

She was in diſpair at the news, and 
ſince it was too late to hinder her daugh- 
ter's marrying, ſhe reſolv'd at leaſt to de- 
prixe her of the quiet and comforts of a 
-marry d life; ſhe found means to let the 
-old governor know, that in marrying her 
daughter he had marry d a miſtrefs whom 
I had given to him, only that I might ſee 
her and love her the more commodioully. 
This advice was but too liable to give 
him a jealoufy of his wife, though it had 
come ſingle; but every thing help'd to 
make him ſuſpect me, and he at the ſame 
time heard of my getting into the convent, 
and that I was caught in young madam de 
Siinehal's chamber. 

Afrer this he could bear no longer 
his having been deceiv'd. I had notice 
ke intended to have me murder d. He 
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was a paſſionate man, and I did not think. 
it proper to . my ſelf to his violence. 
Left his houſe and return'd home, where: 
I underſtood in what manner his jealouſy 
made him uſe. his wife. He lock d her: 
up, and ſcarce allow'd her neceſſaries. 
There was no kind of ill treatment that 


ſhe did not experience. 


Her ſufferings mov.d me, and I re- 
ſolv'd to deliver her from them. I ſaw 
no likelihood. of coming at her, ſo as 
to carry her off from her husband's houſe ;; 
the enterprize was too dangerous for 
me, it would be certain ruin to my ſelf, 
without ſerving the woman I would re- 
lieve. I thought it more prudent to pro- 
cced by law, and to procure a perſon to 


put in a petition to obtain ſeparate main- 


renance for young madam de Spiaehal, on 
account of the ill uſage ſhe met with from 
her husband. No body ſeem'd ſo proper 
as her mother to undertake it, and I be- 
liev'd ſhe would do it if I once more pro- 
pos d to marry her. I was ſo mov'd by 
her daughter's ſufferings, and lov'd her ſo 
heartily, that I believe I ſhould certainly 
have marry'd her mother it I could not 
otherwiſe have aſſiſted her; but the coun-- 
teſs de Spinehal dy d before I had any op- 
portunity to . propoſe the bulineſs to her;. 
and the death of another perſon ſoon after 
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made me fuppoſe that the merit of my ge- 
nerofity would at laſt have its reward, 

The death I mean was that of the old 
governor, who did not long ſurvive the 
counteſs de Spinehal - he lived but about 
eighteen months after his marriage, and 
his wife at once came into poſſeſſion of 
her mother's eſtate, and of the old gover- 
nor 's, which had been ſettled upon her in 
marriage: ſhe was now ſo rich a widow, 
as to be look d upon to be a very good 
match. i 1 ne 

I was not one of the laſt that ſhe heard 
from upon occaſion of her husband's 
death. She wrote me word, that ſhe had 
not forgot my ſervices, and the promiſes 
ſhe had mace me: but the intrigue we 
had together had madg ſo much note, 
and all the world was To fully convinc'd 
of my being the cauſe of her troubles, and 
even the death of her husband, that it 
was not convenient I ſhould ſo ſoon ap- 
pear at her houſe: in the mean while ſhe 
would give me a meeting at Paris, where 
the intended ſuddenly to be. 

Her letter to me was accompany'd with 
a ſufficient power to act in her name, in 
all the affairs that belong'd to her by the 
death of her mother, in the province where 
I livd. I put all things in order with ſo 
much the more care, as I believed vor 7 
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did was for my ſelf; I look'd upon the 
mannor of Sinehal as an eſtate that would- 


in a little while be my own; not doubt 


ing but we ſhould be marry d as ſoon as: 
we met at Pari. I did not arrive there 
till a month after her, the buſineſs ſhe em- 
ploy d me about having kept me in tie 
country till then. I had not. heard from- 


her lately; but tho' I knew not the cauſe. 
of her ſilence, I had no ſuſpicion of her 
inconſtancy. 


My eldeſt brother dy'd about eleven or 


twelve months before, of the wounds he 


receiv'd at the ſiege of St. Maur, in the 
Archipelago, where he commanded the Ve- 
netian army. His death had been ſuch a 


grief to me as to put me quite out of con- 


ceit with the world; and I ſhould have 
gone into a retirement then had I not 
been detain'd by the affection I bore 
young madam de Sinchal. My brother 
jeft behind him a ſon, who was about 
four or five and twenty years of age; and 
there were few men of his years who 
had more merit, He was very hand- 


ſome, and had been in the Venetian ſervice 


ever ſince he was fifteen : he was with his 
father at the fiege of St. Maur in the Ar- 
chipelago, and himſelf brought me the ſad 
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1 was then at the old governor, my 
kinſman's houſe, where my nephew came 
to fee me two or three days after the mar- 
riage of young madam de Spinehal he ſaw 
her then, but I did not perceive he tock 
any extraordinary liking to her, or ſhe to 
him: however they fell in love with one 
another the minute they ſaw each other 
firſt; and I was now the only obſtacle in 

the way of their loves, and the deſign they 
had taken to marry as ſoon as young ma- 
dam de Spinehal was a widow. | 
They ſaw one another every day after 

| ſhe came to Paris, and their paſſion was 
at ſuch a height that they had nothing to 
do but to rid their hands of me; I had 
no miſtruſt that they were upon thoſe 
terms together: on the contrary, I was 
fully perſwaded that young madam de 
Spinehal waited only for my arrival to 
' marry me; the eſteem I had for her not 
ſuffering me to have the leaſt ſuſpicion of 

any change in her. | 

As ſoon as I came to Paris my nephew 
viſited me; I ask'd him what news of 
young madam de Spinehal, He told me 
he had ſeen her ſometimes, but truly ſhe 
ſeem'd lately very little diſpoſed to be my 
wife; that ſince ſhe came to town ſhe had 
been offer d very conſiderable matches, and 
he belicy d ſhe had in her more vanity and 
| | ambition 
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ambition than love. I gave credit to his 
ſtory, there being great appearance that it 
was true, when I reflected upon my not 
having heard from her a long time: E 
pray d him to repreſent to her plainly the: 
wrong ſhe would do her ſelf and me in 
breaking her word, after the obliga- 
tions ſhe. had to me, and the terms we. 
were upon together, I bid him take no. 
notice that he had ſaid any thing to me, 
becauſe I would have the ſatisfaction to. 
hear it from her own mouth, if ſhe was 
ſo much alter d. 

I went to viſit her, ſhe ſeem d very glad 
to ſee me; yet I obſerv'd that my compa- 
ny was. a burthen to her. I gave her an 
account of her buſineſs in the country, and 
told her, nothing now hinder'd the happi- 
neſs I had flatter d my ſelf with the hopes 
of. She reply'd ſhe was. ſtill. the ſame ; 
but ſhe. could not think. it decent to marry. 
again till her year was out, Lanſwered,, 
after having, kept ſilence a little while, I 
was ſorry ſhe endeavour d to hide any 
thing from me; and that I knew ſhe had 
other reaſons 7 decency, which obli- 

ed · her to put off our marriage. Believing 
— — had made me à diſcovery of 
their intrigue, ſhe was. mute for ſome time, 
keeping her eyes upon the ground ;. at laſt 


fhe ſaid to me, with an air of indifference, 
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fince I knew her mind ſo well, ſhe had n 
anſwer to make me. 

I was then in the be codicidn: think 

J had often been in in my life, findiug the 
inconſtancy of the ſex. I perceiv'd my 
miſtreſs was chang d, and J repented that 
1 had buſy'd my ſelf about this amour, 
and had not better given way to my diſ- 
ouſt of the world, which my btother's 
death had lately renew d; but 1 ſtood in 
need of new mortifications to determine 
me to it: I left young madam de Spine hal, 
telling her, ſhe was not worth my anger; 
and that ſince ſhe was capable of being 
dazzled by the hopes of a better ſettle- 
ment than ſhe could expect from me, ſhe 
was unworthy my love; that I would put 
no conſtraint upon her, but leave her to 
follow her inconſtant humour, and thereby 
give her occaſion to repent her ſelf. She 
made no anſwer, nor offer d to ſtop me 
when I went our. | 
I immediately ſought aer By vepliew; | 
and let him know the advice he gave was' 
but too well grounded; I told him alſo 
how I had cartyd my felf towards young 
madam de Sins hal ever ſince J firſt loved: 
her ; and ſeem'd to be fo much” aMiQed;' 
that my nephew was griey'd-to*thitik he: 
ſhould be the*cauſe of my' miſireſs's incon- 
ſtancy: aud whether he was à man of ſo- 
| much 
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much honour, that he would not take my 
miſtreſs from me whom I ſo well deferv'd; 
or whether he fear d the 8 7 not one 
time or other prove as inconſtant ta him, 
he ſent her word that he could. not reſolve 
to give me ſuch a ſenſible mortification ; 
that he was too much obliged to me to 
uſe me ſo unhandſomly; and that poſſitive- 
ly he would! never marry her unleſs ſhe 
found means to procure my conſent. 
Young madam de Spinehal's anſwer to 
this letter fell into'my hands ; I ſuppoſe ſhe 
delign'd'it ſo, for the perſon who was to 
have given it to my nephew, gave it to 
me, not finding him at my lodgings, where 
he pretended he came to look for him: as 
I had too much intereſt in young madam 
de Spinehal's ſentiments not to open the let- 
ter, and ſee what ſhe wrote to him, ſo I 
unſcaled it and read to this purpoſe : 


78 it poſſible that when we are arriv'd to 
"ſuch an age we cannot be juſt to our ſelves, 
and that monfieur you uncle will always for- 
get he is three ſcore? I have had a great re- 
pelt for him, it is true, aud T have allowed 
im to hope whatever be plem d, it not having 
been in my power to behave, otherwiſe at my 
affairs then ſtood ; but I have aluays had f 
an opinzon of him, as to hope he would 

be aſhamed of being always u fo, and defirous 
39 
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to be thought young. Does be imagine he can 
deceive us by the care he takes to conceal his 
age? or can he take it ill, that I ſhould have 
thoſe ſentiments- for. ſuch a man as you, which 
would be ridiculous in me to have for an old 
man? if he had the leaſt degree of diſcretion, 
would be expoſe himſelf to the deſtiny of the 
huiband 1 have loſs, and with whom 1 had no 
ether reaſan to live Jo ill than berauſe he was 
200 old to deſerve the care and complacency of a 
young woman. Beſides, what cauſe has he of 
complaint, fince. my inclination doth not lead me 
out of his family; and if he is ſo much your 
friend, as you ſay. he ts, would he deprive you 
of your miſtreſs ? is it not reaſonable that old 
folks ſhould be more. maſters of their paſſions 
than young ? truſt. me, he will know himſelf 
better after we are marry d; if he does not we 
ſhall nat ſuffer much, be is too old to plague us 
very long. I do not take you at your word; 1 
know how to put a better conſtruction on your - 
letter; I have too great eſteem for you to have 
ſuch a conſideration for au 1iikle to whom: you 
fay you are obliged. But ſhould it be true, that 
the reſpect you ſay you ſhall. have for him will 
make you break with me, I ſball nat ceaſe loving 
you, and neuer will be another s, if I cannot be 
jours. 102% tg (u A 50 
5 To apprehend what a terrible . mortifi- 
cation this letter was to me, the auc 
ö mu 
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muſt — what 1 aids before, thar 
my tolly was a_ deſire of being thought 
young; I was therefore not ſo much con- 
cerned at finding proofs of this woman's 
inconſtancy, as at her inſulting my age. 
The terms old men and old folks, and in 
ſhort every thing which reminded me of 
my. age, was ſo ſenſible and mortifyingan 
injury, chat I fell into a ſort of confuſion, 

which for ſome time deprived me of all 
other hes. 7 mar? 
I lock'd my ſelf up, and ordered that 
no body ſhould be admitted to come near 
me. I read the letter twenty times over, 
and was as often going to inſult: this wo- 
man as much as ſhe had inſulted me; I 
went to bed late, and ſlept little. When I 
was in bed all my old ad ventures came in- 
to my mind, particularly that which ever 
tock up moſt of my thoughts, the ſtory of 
my dear Carmelite; I fancy d I ſaw her 
ſtill, and heard. her repeat the words I 
read in the letter. I it peſſibla that you 
will always forget you are threeſcors : 
The pext day I found my ſelf in a more 
ſedate temper, and I then read oyer the 
letter ſeveral times: and why after all, ſaid 
I. to my ſelf, mould. L pretend tai complain 
of hex, fox telling; me I am; threeſeoxe ? is 
it not true g is it not time for me to leave 
off, fooling? when [ſhall I [grow wiles if 


now 
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now I do notꝰ oh!! my dear Cmelite, thou 
hadſt reaſon on thy ſide, when frequently 
thou toldeſt me there was nothing ſolid in 
the world. Ah! had I follow'd thy ad- 
vice, and thy example, how long ago had 
L been wiſe? however, it is not yet- too 
late; and ſince I am old, and thoſe whom 
I endeavour'to'pleaſe by hiding my age, 
are the firſt that reproach me with it, it is 
fit Ino more expoſe my ſelf to ſuch af- 
fronts. Vain world I know thee now, and 
thou ſhalt no wp deceive me. - | 
I ſpent all the day without ſeeing an 

one; and at laſt came to a . 
turn this laſt diſgrace to my advantage, 
and to bteak off all the cords by which T 
was {till tyd to the World: who would 
have thought that ſo frivolous an affront 
as calling me 0/4 man ſhould have more 
force with me, in diſengaging me from 
the world, than all the ill I have hicherto 
ſuffer d ? but God conducts men to the 
end he deſigus, by thie moſt ſurprizing 
ways; and I believe there are no means 
more effectual, than to conſound our vani- 


4 


ry in the very thing wherein we are ſo 


weak as to male it conſiſt. | . 
The eiroumſtances of this affront made 
It the more grievous. To be treated after 
this manner by à perſon ' who I thought 
loved mme, and hom I made it my füdy 

to 
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to pleaſe, was a new ſort of mortification : 
and I found, that if at all times of Hfe 4 
man has reaſon to miſtruſt women, it is 
an extraordinary blindneſs to pretend to 
pleaſe them, when he is of an age proper 
only to furniſh matter for their malice and 
raillery. htm 3 
But at length I reflected on the little 
agreement there is between the amuſe- 
ments of the paſſions, and the” Hefects of 
old age, and the reſentment of young ma- 
dam de SprmehaFs proceedings ſenſibly di- 
miniſſi d. She ſeem' d to me wiſer than my 
ſelf, and I began no longer to impute tõ 
her as 4 crime, a matter which'appeat'd' 

goof 


to me 4 proof. of her teaſon ah 
ſenſe. Reſolving thetefore to be no more 
the fame, every thing appear'd to me with 
a new face; and the firſt proof I had, that 
I was going effectually to change, was the 
indifference which ſucceeded the troubles 
and emotions 1 hid felt. 05 N 911 

Having therenpon made my choice, T 
was willing to deprive my ſelf of alf hopes 
of poſſeſſing young madam de Siara, E 
look'd upon her as a good match for my 
nephew, and was willing to make him 
ſome return for his generoſity, in offering 
to break off his marriage out of reſpect to 
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I fent for him, and without telling him 
my. defign, I took him with me in my 
coach to young madam de Spinehal's. | She. 
had no body with her, and when we were 
ſeated, I talk'd thus to her: You. cannot 
doubt, madam, but that I have loved you; 
and I believe what I have done for you 
convinces you of the ſincerity of my attec- 
tions. I have for a long time thought my 
happineſs depended on marrying you; but 
heaven has at laſt opened my eyes, and I. 
am ſenſible that my years cannot ſuit you. 
I will not complain of the letter you. 
wrote my nephew, ſince it is that which. 
has enlighten d me; and I forgive the man- 
ner of your treating me, ſince it is by. that 
T have learn d how I ought to treat my ſelf. 
I: beſeech you therefore that there be no. 
more ſaid of it; there it is, I give it. you 
back. I give you back with. it all the 
romiſes you have made me, and you are. 


4 . . * 


ree, madam, to chuſe whom you pleaſe. 
for a husband: but if you have any re- 
membrance of my ſervices, and. any grati- 
rude. for. my friendſhip, 1 demand of you 
to, ſhew it by concluding. the marriage 
you; have given my nephew hopes of. He. 
is, warthy of you, you cannot chuſe better; 
be bas a fortane, and beſides what he may. 
expect alter his mother's death: I will give, 
him what eſtate I have, reſerving only to 
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my ſelf ſuch an annuity as may be neceſ- 
ſary for me to live remote from the world, 
in a place which may ſeparate me for ever 
from it. 

Young 8 de Sinehal would have 
ſeveral times interrupted me, ſuppoſing I 
might come to chide her ; but when ſhe 
ſaw the contrary, ſhe ſuffer'd me to go ON, 
When J had done ſpeaking, ſhe anſwer d, 
that ſhe begged me, as a further mark of 
my generoſity, not to permit her to juſtify 
her ſelf, as to an action which ſhe ſaid. ſhe 
could not call to mind without confuſion 5 
that ſhe would ever eſteem and reſpe& me 
above any man; but if I would — her 
think with pleaſure of her marriage with 
my nephew, I muſt not talk either of gi- 
ving him my eſtate, or a leaving the 
World. 

My nephew ſaid never a word, the 
tears, which he had not been able to re- 
tain while I was ſpeaking, depriv'd him 
of the uſe of his ſpeech. To ſhorten this 
converlation, I thought it convenient to 
talk only of God; and the reſolution he 
had iel ir d me with to regard _— 
but my ſalvation. I made a diſco 

thereupon which mov'd them, and they 
perceiv'd I was determin'd in my reſolu- 
tion, and that it would be in vain to en- 


deavour to diſſwade me. I pray d __ 


the wedding 
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to keep my deſign of retiring ſecret, and 
we then parted to make preparations for 
Muy ſiſter-in-law, mother to my nephew, 
joyfully conſented to it. I gave him my 
mannor, which I could the more caſily 
diſpoſe of, having no other heirs, my ſe- 
cond brother being dead in Sueden, and 
left no children behind him. 

They were marry'd, and God gave me 
the courage to look on without the leaſt 
ſign of inconſtancy or weakneſs; I can 
truly ſay, I felt none at all, and was ama- 
zed to find my ſelf, towards the things of 
this world, ſo different from what I had 
till that time been. I lived with them 
three weeks, and remembring what my 
dear Carmelite had formerly told me, that 
a man ought not to engage in a ſolitary | 
life, without having a long time try'd 
himſelf whether he is able to go through 
with it; I therefore went to a religious 
houſe, and lived there three months, un- 
der the dire&ion of à very underſtanding 
and à very wiſe man, who put me in a 
way as to the place and the kind of re- 
cirement, 

I was at firſt willing to enter into the 
order of Chartreux. I then thought of 
the abbey of La Trape ; but my director 
ſet me againſt both the one and the other 
= | deſign, 
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deſign, not only becauſe of my age, but 


becauſe he was 3 uſive of my enga- 
ging in a ſociety which 1 could never 


quit. He knew that men, under ſuch like 
engagements, frequently met with inquie- 
tudes, proceeding from their d ifferent hu- 
mours, which diverted their tho from 
the great buſineſs of their ſalvation: 
What alſo I related to him of the magi- 
ſtrate, who ſeem'd: to me to bear with dif- 
ficulty, a retirement where: he was fre- 
quently viſited by his friends, made him 
apprehenſive I ſhould ſuffer as much; he 
therefore thought ir moſt adviſeable to 
conclude on one, in which I might have 
no farther tye than rhe care of my future 
welfare; and where moreover I might ne- 
ver ſee any thing that would call the 
things of this world to my mind * 
ain. 
r For this reaſon he approved of my <—Y 
ſition to retire into a province, where F 
d neither acquaintance nor correſpon- 
dence, n being known' to no body I 
ſhould not be ales to any viſits; which 
are equally to be avoided,” ler them be 
either agreable or impertinent. 0 
In this place I now am, and I beliere 
ſhall not be weary of concealing my ſelf; 
for ſince I came here I have had no other 


1 than happy and 'plcaſanc days : and all 


that 
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that I have been obliged to report in wri- 


ting theſe memoirs, concerning the amuſe- 
ments of my life, has only help'd to en- 
creaſe my contempt of the world, and to 
make me {ſincerely repent that I began fo 


late to buſy my ſelf about the only thing, 


in which J have found true and ſolid hap- 
pineſs. , 
: about ſix months after they were fi- 
beginning of his retirement, but having 
more ſerious employment afterwards, he 
* repented that he had amuſed himſelf 
* with ſuch a work. He would have 
© burn'd them, had they been in his poſ- 
ſeſſion; but the papers were taken from 
*.him as ſoon as it was known he inten- 
© ded to ſuppreſs them. | 

© But now to ſupply what is wanting in 
© the hiſtory of his life, it is neceſſary to 
© add. a few words; concerning his re- 
© tirement, and the manner he therein 
5 livid to his deat y 
He chang d his name, and being in 
© a province where no body knew either 
© him or his family, it was not difficult 
for him to paſs for quite another perſon 
than really he was: he diſguis'd himſelf 


- ſo well, that thoſe with whom he liv'd; 


© never 


= HE author of theſe memoirs dy'd 
niſh d: he ſet about writing them in the 
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never gueſs'd that he had been a ſoldier. 
Having a great deal of wit and lear- 
© ning, they -imagin'd he had been a gen- 
© tleman of the long- robe, or had been in 
© the ſervice of ſome ambaſſador; his 
© knowledge of the rongues, and: of fo. 
© reign countries, confirm'd this opinion, 
and he took no pains at all to undeceive 
© them. 1 218-4112 2184 

The place of his retirement was a 
© corner of a monaſtry, where he allowed 
© a {mall penſion for his maintenance, and 
© laid out the reſt of the little income he 
© had reſervd for himſelf in charity: he 
© ſpent his time in prayer and contempla« 
tion, and in taking care of the religi- 
© ous; or to cultivate with his owt hands 
© a garden which join'd to his apart- 
© ment. 

© No body, not even his nephew knew 
at firſt of the place whither he retir'd, 
except he that help'd him in the choice 
© he made; by whoſe advice he always 
* govern'd himſelf, and ho receiv d and 
'© remitted him his money. | 1 

He had been in this retirement about 


two years when his nephew was infor- 
med of it; he would have viſited him, 
and brought his wife with him, the ſame 
whom he had lovd ſo much under the 
* name of young madam de Sinehal; yo | 
| * this 
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© this wiſe recluſe prevail d with his ne- 
c phew to come alone; and of all his fa- 
„ mily he was the only perſon he ever ſaw. 
He alſo obliged him to beware how he 
5 diſcover'd himſelf to be his nephew, fea- 
K © ring that would make him known, and 
© procure him reſpect in the province where 
£ he was deſirous tobe unknown. - 
His nephew and his wife were the on- 
2 bf perſons for whom, to the laſt, he had 
© any concern; but God remov'd from 
© him both the one and the other. His 
nephew was kill'd in the army: his wife 
© ſaryiv'd.him ſcarce ſix months, and then 
dy'd childleſs. 8 
He acknowledg'd in this the hand; of 
7 © providence, who, that he might be the 
© more diſengag d and more private, had 
© been pleas d that there ſhould not be one 
rſon remaining in the world, who 
could diſcorer him. He ſaw the wealth 
of his family fall into the hands of thoſe 
who did not know whether he was in 
the land of the living; and he was fo 
negligent to recover what belonged 
to him by the death of his nephew, 
© that before he dy d he wanted neceſ- 
© ſaries.. 
He had nothing to ſubſiſt upon. but 
© the charity of the fryars with whom he 


© liv'd: and finding them diſengag d _ 
the 
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© the world, he did not think fit to ſubs⸗ 
© ſtitute them in his place, to contend for 
©, the eſtate which might belong to him. 
© He believ'd he ſhould. ill reward the care 

© thoſe fathers took of him by engaging 
© them. in a law-ſuit, and bequeathing / 
© riches to thoſe. who lov'd to be por. 
© He reduc'd himſelf to the quality af. their 
© ſervitor, and in this quality dy d un- 
© knowh to every body; ſo happy in his 
deſign of concealing himſelf, that the 
only man who could have diſcover d him, 

© I mean him who digeſted theſe memoirs, 
© has thought himſelf obliged to take all 
© manner of precaution to prevent his be- 
ing known. 
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